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A LITANY OF PAIN. 


BY MARGARFT J. PRESTON. 





AT times, when my puises are throbbing 
With currents whose feverish flow 

Sets all the strung spirit a-sobbing 
With nameless, yet passionate woe, 

I question with feelings that falter, 
I murmur with lips that complain: 

“ What profit to lay on God’s altar 
Oblations of pain? 


Can He, in the infinite gladness 

That floods all His Being with light, 
Complacently look on the sadness 

That dares to intrude on His sight ? 
Can He, in His rhythmic creation, 

Attuned to the chant of the spheres, 
Bear the discord of moans, the vibration 

Of down-dropping tears ? 


“ Would I, a mere woman, foreseeing 

Some anguish my dearest must face, 

Not guard, at the risk of my being, 
Its onset or die in bis place * 

And yet, can the Father, who loves me 
With love that’s supremer, foreknow 

The soul-wrench impending above me, 

Nor ward off its woe?”’ 


Be quiet, poor heart! Are the lessons 
Life sets thee so hard to attain 
That thou know’st not their potentest essence 
Lies wrapped in the problem of pain ? 
Even Nature such rudiments teaches ; 
The birth-throe presages the breath ; 
The soul so high-destinied, reaches 
Ite highest through death. 


No beaker is brimmed without bruising 
The clusters that gladden the vine : 
No gem glitters star-like, refusing 
The rasp that uncovers its shine ; 
The diver must dare the commotion 
Of billows above him that swirl, 
Ere he from the depths of the ocean 
Can bring up the pearl. 


An‘ He who is molding the spirit, 

Through disciplines changeful and sors, 
That so it be fit to inherit 

The marvelous heirship in store— 
He measures the weight he is piling, 

He tempers the surge with a touch , 
There'll not be a graze of His filing 

Too little, too much. 


O heart, canst thou trast Him? For sake of 
Attainment the noblest, the best, 

Content thee awhile to partake of 
These trials so wisely impressed ; 

Nor question God’s goodness, nor falter, 
Nor say that thy service is vain, 

If He bids thee bring to Ais altar 

Oblations of pain. 
Lexixeton, Va. 





FROM THE GENESEE TO THE HUD- 
SON IN A BUGGY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 








A JOURNAL of journeys by private con- 
Veyance across the State of New York 
would be good reading. The journal 
should, of course, be well writren—that 1, 
written so that the style should be nothing 
in the world but transparent, invisible 
medium through which facts observed and 
experienced might be vividly seen. Such 
a journal I do not here undertake to pre- 
pare. I have made tie journey, I have ob- 
serveil the facts, I have had the experiences; 
but I Jack an essential qualification for 
writing them properly. I possess no notes 
or memoranda made at the moment and on 

he spot. Besides, I have taken the jour- 
ey several times. The freshness of new 





and unwonted impression would be want- 
ing to any picture that I could sketch. 
Things, too, that would strike on the first 
experience, having become, in a sense, 
familiar to me, strike no longer as differ- 
ent enough from what is common to merit 
being noted and described. 

The interest of a traveler’s narrative and 
description will accordingly be absent here. 
What I propose is to set down a few of the 
things that have impressed themselves upon 
my mind, as the result of my various ex- 
periences in travel by the old-fashioned 
highway between the Genesee and the Hud- 
son. I have tried nearly all the methods of 
transit available now, except the most 
ancient and most natural one of all—going 
on foot. In fact, so diversified have been 
my ways and my means of frequently 
passing to and fro between Tarrytown, 
where I lived, and Rochester, where I 
worked, that, being once hard bestead for 
something to say, on sudden call to my feet 
before an assemblage of my neighbors in 
Tarrytown, convened for familiar mutual 
consultation on a matter of local interest, I 
ventured to remark that I felt like a kind of 
Colossus bestriding the country; and, con- 
sidering the variety of my routes of travel, 
I might evew call myself a Colossas c-. 
Roads. Ihave been shot through the space 
on carboard; I have galloped across it on 
horseback; I have lounged and rocked 
through it in a buggy; I have crept and 
slept over it, like Horace, on the canal; I 
have done it by the Valley of the Mohawk; 
Ihave done it on the Cherry Valley turn- 
pike; I have done it along the Newburg 
and Cochecton turnpike (dreadful road, 
never to be attempted again!); I have done 
it by the lakes, by the Susquebanna, and 
over the shoulders of the Catskills. What 
amplitude and variety of experience can do 
toward qualifying a man for fulfilling the 
modest task here assumed, I may justly 
confess to have had done for me. 

The first thing that I set down as, per- 
haps, the leading impression made on my 
mind by what I have seen is the greatness 
of the State of New York. I do not mean 
its greatness in extent measured by miles 
(though that dimension of its greatness is, 
of course, likely to make an enhanced im- 
pression on the mind of one who traverses 
its surface in the leisurely way of such 
travel as mine); but its greatness in pos- 
session of all those varied resources which 
create and sssure the greatness of a 
state. Fertility of soil; ease of cultivation; 
intelligence and enterprise of cultivators; 
means, natural and artificial, of travel and 
transportation; water-power, abundant and 
fruitfully employed; manufactures stim- 
ulating agriculture and, in turn, supported 
by it; mineral treasures; a teeming but not 
crowded population; diversified produc- 
tion, from wheat, with all its kindred 
grains, to the apple, with every kind of 
fruit not tropical, each in enormous supply; 
lakes, rivers, mountains, valleys, making 
natural scenery, certainly within equal 
area, nowhere surpassed in the world— 
well does New York deserve, what no 
chance of the future can ever take from 
her, the title that she proudly wears, with 
none to challenge it, of Empire State. 
This impression is wonderfully deepened 
on the mind by day after day of observa- 
tion, as the vast panorama of what New 
York has to show is slowly and endlessly 
unrolled under the eye of the traveler, en- 
joyiog leisure to take in the significance of 
it gil. 





A second impression, almost ludicrously 
contrasting in character with the one jusi 
noted, is the remarkable rarity of highly 
developed household comfort on the part 
of the inhabitants. I do not, of course, 
suppose that this is true in an exceptional 
degree of the inhabitants of the State of 
New York. I have had campaigning ex- 
perience in New England similar to that 
which I have mentioned as enjoyed in New 
York, and it is, I am satisfied, true gener- 
ally of all our American community that 
home comfort, the material comfort, I 
mean, which springs from domestic tact 
and skill, from housewifery, is Jamentably 
rare. The practical impossibility of get- 
ting good accommodations for living on 
the road is, in fact, the one great draw. 
back on the plan of travel for health or 
pleasure by private conveyance. You will 
not be satisfactorily lodgéd or fed. This 
you must certainly count on. If you get # 
good bed in a good room once a fortnight, 
say you are happy. If you find good 
bread, a properly broiled steak, » wellanade 
cup of coffee, with the garnishes to render 
it perfect—if you find these things say 
every twentieth time, bear your nineteen 
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round again. I know you will say: ‘‘ But, 
good bread and milk—that, surely, the 
country must afford in abundance, and that 
will be meat and drink forme.” Nevera 
greater mistake. Bread is seldom good, 
and good bread and milk, with its sweet 
and wholesome sound, is not made up of 
bad bread and good milk. And then, 
si'range to say, you will have to man- 
age with much wit to get the good 
milk. Ten to one it will be skim-milk 
that they furnish you. Cream? Why, 
dear, trusting soul, cream is the ma- 
terial of butter, and the thrifty folk will 
give you cream as they would drain you 
out the ruddy drops of their blood. Butter 
you shall have in plenty; but cream—that 
makes butter—the very idea shocks the 
country mind. In some parts they sell 
their milk outright to the ‘‘ creamery,” and 
there to get even the plain milk will bea 
test of your foraging skill. Have not I 
heard a rueful boy, son of a dairy farmer, 
complain that he could not have all the 
milk he wanted for meals of bread and 
milk? The father milked near fifty cows, 
and sold the product daily fortwo centsa 
quart. Every quart less told on the receipts, 

Really, I wish our dear country people 
knew better how to make themselves com- 
fortable. Iam not sure but it would pay 
our life insurance companies to set up 
schools of housewifery for this purpose. I 
sincerely think the average duration of life 
would be materially extended if our rural 
population could be taught how to lodge and 
feed themselves more comfortably ; or, if our 
life insurance companies will continue to 
content themselves with exhibiting illustri- 
ous examples of luxurious living in their 
presidents and secretaries, why could not 
our public schools add to their instruction 
a department of housewifery? This last 
suggestion I make with all candor. Let our 
National Bureau of Education mke some 
initiative in the matter. It is a problem 
not beneath the notice of statesmanship. 
The material prosperity of the nation 
would be immediately promoted as much 
by a great reformation of our housekeeping 
as by the extension of our commerce, the 
improvement of our agriculture, or the stim- 
ulation of our 


Of course, what I have just been saying 
is to be understood as applying particularly 
to the strictly rural parts of the state, The 
day of hotels in these parts hasgove forever 
and ever by, Generally speaking, it is now 
only the less thrifty man that here is will- 
ing to be & hotel-keeper; but, if you try the 
hospitality of the farmers, you will fare 
hardly better. However, the occasional ex- 
ception gives you a sense of exhilaration 
and triumph in ‘One relieving é¢xperience, 
that is actually some compensation. You 
wipe your lips after a satisfactory meal, and 
you exclaim: ‘“'The past, at least, is secure.” 
Alas! that for similar meals thereafter you 
must feel like the man that, with pensive 
recollection, said: ‘‘Ah! but that was a 
good steak. 1 shall never cease to regret 
that I did not take another piece.” 

Let us now go out of doors, and find the 
men half as much at fault as the women in 
the matter of every day comfort in living. 
Why will people have their houses ex- 
posed, lone, and bare to wind and sun, 
when it would be so easy to have the shelter 
and shade of trees? Why will people 
darken and dampen their houses with shade- 
trees so dense and so near that the blessed 


leafy covert, unpierceable by power of any 
star, and that the ambient sir can never 
come to sponge up and bear away the 
malarial moistures, fecund matter of many 
miseries to men? Shade enough. and not 
too much—I have seen little of this golden 
mean in my journeys. Would there were 
a shade-master, qualified and empowered to 
ride through the land and say, bevond ap- 
peal: ‘‘ Plant here, and here fell.” This, 
to be sure, would be paternal government, 
and perhaps we had better leave the 
matter to local option; but, O ye who 
can, enlighten and exhort the local option! 

It is curious to note the different styles 
of housebuilding that prevail in different 
regions. The thouglitlessly imitative in. 
stinct of people makes one man indolently 
follow another. If the architect that sets a 
fashion in a given place happens to be a 
mar of taste and of ideas, a whole sur- 
rounding tract of country is in debt to him 
for tasteful and convenient dwellings. If, 
on the other hand, he be a dull, common- 
place man, a monotony of conventional 
architecture, without beauty, without fit- 
ness, depresses and desolates the aspect of 
the land. What a diffusive public benefit 
is a truly good architect! 

The lack of order and perspective that 
the reader will justly blame in this paper 
may well be taken to represent the con- 
fused and illogical succession of ideas 
likely to be suggested to the min@ of him 
who by easy stages tnkes his way from the 
Genesee to the Huds»n ia a buggy. 

Tarrrrown, N. Y. 


LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
TWO NOTABLE WO¥EN. 


BY THE HON. JOSIAMZ QUINCY. 












AT some hours of the day the visitor who 
enters the Boston Athesseum will find 
more women than men who are avuiling 
themselves of its privileces. Most of them, 
I suppose, would stare were they told that 
within the memory of a living person it 
required a certain sort of heroism for one 
of their sex to appear in the library, 
When the Atheneum was in Tremont 





Street, occupying the stugcoed building of 
two stories which stood on part of the 
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land now occupied by the Probate Office, | Visitation from the other world with a con- | that during that third decade Boston ae “ Each look, each motion waked s 


one solitary female ventured to claim the 
freedom of its alcoves and to endure the 
raising of the masculine eyebrows, pro- 
voked by the unaccustomed sight. And 
this “ woman who dared” was the famous 
American authoress, Miss Hannah Adams. 
It was years before any sister authoress 
came to follow her example; but, nothing 
daunted, the little lady browsed among the 
books, content to look as singular and as 
much out of place asa woman of to-day 
would look who frequented a fashionable 
club designed for the exclusive accommo- 
dation of males, ‘‘ My first idea of Heav- 
en,” said Miss Adams, ‘“‘was that of a 
place where my thirst for knowledge 
should be gratified.” And when, upon her 
arrival in Boston, William Smith Shaw in- 
troduced the Indy to the library he had 
founded, it seemed as if the cclestial gates 
could scarcely open upon greater priv- 
lleges. 

I was well acquainted with Miss Hannah 
Adams, who was as intimate in my father’s 
family as a person so modest and retiring 
could be anywhere. She often stayed with 
us at Quincy, where she was held in awe 
by the servants, from her habit of talking 
to herself. This seemed to them a very 
weird and uncanny proceeding; but our 
guest had penetrated a world where they 
could not follow her and her lips uncon- 
sciously uttered the thoughts that it sug- 
gested. There was a story illustrative of 
this habit of hers when confined to a 
sphere of wholly mundane considerations. 
A divinity student, who was going from 
Andover to Boston, thought himself in 
grent luck in securing a seat in the stage 
next that to be occupled by Miss Adams. 
A téte-d-t4le journey with the creat author- 
ess wasa delightful prospect; and the 
young gentleman was determined to turn 
his opportunity to the best advantage and 
to get fresh installments of the wisdom 
which had Instructed him in her books. 
Alas! the fates were against him. It 
chanced that the lady was traveling with 
an uowonted amount of baggage, and the 
fear of forgetting any of its component 
parts continually haunted her mind. In 
vain the divinity student tempted conver- 
sation with well-framed questions. The 
answers were short and mechanical; but 
as soon as they were given were heard the 
words: ‘‘ Great box, little box, band-box!” 
This refrain was uttered ina tone of the 
deepest interest, and was repeated at short 
intervals throughout the journey; and this 
wasreally al) that this young inquirer after 
knowledge could get from his ride with 
the famous Miss Adams. ‘‘ Great box, lit- 
tle box, band box!” Could it be that the 
rich and varied contents of the lady’s mind 
were of less interest to her than the con- 
tents of those mysterious parcels she had 
in charge? Whether the embryo minister 
extracted any moral from his experience 
the story does not mention; but it is not 
impossible that in some future sermon he 
said that, if we all had Miss Adams's habit 
of speaking out our thoughts, too many of 
them would be found fixed upon the mere 
boxes and bundles we carry along the 
journey of life, only to drop at the end of 
it. Those noble powers of mind, which 
should be used for the benefit of others 
are crushed and paralyzed by the pressure 
of these miserable packages. 

The younger members of my father’s 
family had an awful interest in Miss Adams, 
as being one of those privileged persons 
who had stood face to face with the super 
natural. It was known that the great 
authoress had seen a ghost, and this at a 
time when it was some distinction to have 4 
done so, Evolution may possibly be doing 
something for the improvement of men and 
women; but its failure in the matter of 
ghosts is most lamentable. The vulgar 
pecromancy which now offers its wares in 
every street has destroyed that sense of the 
ideal which the old-fashioned apparition 
did so much to cultivate. I shall not tell 
the story of the ghost who used to haunt 
the old Apthorp house, in the town of 
Quincy, to a generation unworthy to hear 
it. It would be catalogued among the 
herd of modern hysterical wonders, whose 
tendency is to degrade the mind; and this 
would be to wrong its solemn significance. 
Miss Adams, on rare occasions and among 
her intimate friends, would tell of her 





fidence io its authenticity that was very im- 
pressive. The scene was ina farm-house, 
in some country town where she was teach- 
ing school, it being then the custom for the 
schoolmistress to board for periods of a 
week or two with the different parents of 
her pupils. Not to attempt particulars, 
which are imperfectly remembered and of 
which I made no record, it may be said 
that the form of a beloved sister appeared 
(or seemed to appear) to Miss Adams in the 
dead watches of the night, and that the liv- 
ing lady was so frightened that she called 
lustily for help and brought the family to 
her chamber. As we listened to the story, 
we could not but share the narrator’s con- 
fidence in the objective character of the 
vision, and the conclusion of the tale (in 
the minds of the younger auditors, at least) 
testified to the wonderful pluck of the 
authoress, ‘I did very wrong toallow my 
fears to get the better of me,” she used to 
say. ‘* Was it not my dear sister, who was 
devoted to me in this world and who would 
not be less loving in the next? And what 
do youthink I did? I dismissed the family 
who had come to me, blew out the light 
they brought me, and passed the rest of the 
night in perfect tranquillity.” This is cer- 
tainly not a sensational ending to a ghost 
story; but it is a conclusion so sensible that 
it deserves preservation. 

When [call Miss Adams a famous author- 
ess, I speak in the language of a time when 
she had absolutely no competitors. Her 
“Dictionary of Religions” went through 
four editions in this country and was re- 
published in Eagland—a high honor in the 
days when British scorn was poured on all 
American books. Upon her “‘ History of 
New England” she lost money, and, what 
was still worse, the use of her eyes for a 
period of two years. Hoping to mend her 
fortunes from an abridgment of this latter 
book, she was greatly injured by the action 
of a person of some literary ability, who 
made a contemporaneous publication of a 
similar character. A controversy arose, 
and pamphlets overgrown into volumes 
were placed before the public. It is smf- 
ficient here to say that Miss Adams’s friends 
were very indignant at the treatment she 
received. She herself, however, bore the 
injury in the sweetest spirit of @hristian 
charity; and, if the conversation strayed to 
this painful subject, she would turn it at 
once with a kind remark about the person 
who (as she and her friends conceived) had 
so grievously wronged her. An annual 
pension was settled upon Miss Adams, to 
which most of the leading men of Boston 
contributed, and it was my duty to collect 
the amount from the subscribers and pay it 
into her hands. Au oil painting of this 
brave American lady, who had studied 
Latin and Greek and had written books, 
seemed to be among the rights of posterity. 
The artist Harding was, accordingly, em- 
ployed to furnish a portrait, which was 
given to the Boston Atheneum; and there 
it should ever have remained, asa memorial 
of the first woman who valued the priv- 
ileges of that fine library and laboriously 
used them for the public good. In the Art 
Museum, where it now hangs, the likeness 
of this modest lady is lost in a crowd of 
painted celebrities and the significance of 
its original position is wholly gone. It is 
to be hoped that the literary women of Bos- 
ton will use their influence to bring back 
this portrait of Miss Adams to the institu- 
tion which should never have parted with 
it. There are enough busts of men in the 
beautiful book-hall of the Atheneum to run 
a nominating caucus; or, at any rate, the 
more important pre-caucus, which really 
does the business. I feel sure they would 
all agree that the women of old days are 
entitled to, at least, one representative in 
that hall; and that Hannah Adams, the pio- 
neer of feminine culture in America, should 
theresmile upon her sisters, who have beaten 
a broad path where her solitary footsteps 
once trod. 

There are persons among us, not very 
far past middle life, who remember Daniel 
Webster in his old age and who will readily 
admit that, in the third decade of the cen- 
tury, when he was in vigorous maturity, 
no nobler specimen of a man could have 
been found on this planet; but these same 
persons may say that the doctrine of 
chances well nigh negatives the supposition 





sessed a woman who as completely filled 
the ideal of the lovely and the feminine as 
did Webster the ideal of the inteilectual 
and the masculine. Yet, notwithstanding 
such pardonable incredulity, there are a 
few old people still living who will justify 
me in saying that this was, indeed, the 
fact, and that centuries are likely to come 
and go before society will again gaze spell- 
bound upon a woman so richly endowed 
with beauty as was Miss Emily Marshall. 
I well know the peril which lies in superla- 
tives—they were made for the use of very 
young persons; but, in speaking of this 
gracious lady, even the cooling influences of 
more than half a century do not enable me 
to avoid them. She was simply perfect in 
face and figure and perfectly charming in 
manners. 

In the year 1821 the fashionable walk of 
the town was upon Dover-Street Bridge, 
then known in popular parlance (out of 
compliment to the lovers who were to be 
met there) as the Bridge of Sighs. It 
stretched from South Boston to Washing- 
ton Street and traversed a fine sheet of 
water, much of which has long been made 
land. One afternoon in the year just men- 
tioned I was taking my customary walk 
upon the Bridge, and had reached a spot 
near where Harrison Avenue now crosses 
Dover Street, when I descried approaching 
a well-kypwn gentleman, who was univers- 
ally designated as Beau Watson. He was 
walking with a lady, whose wonderful 
beauty riveted my attention, That was 
the first time I saw Miss Marshall, and the 
time, the place, the emotion of astonish- 
ment are fixed indelibly in my memory. 
After this the lady’s vame has- frequent 
appearance in my journals. On Fiiday, 
May 24th, 1822 (it is well to be accurate 
about dates), I met her walking in the 
street with her friend, Miss Dana, and 
prose was not good enough to express my 
sense of her loveliness. And, again, on 
the seventh of February, in the following 
year, in my description of Mrs. Blake’s 
party, come the words: ‘‘ Miss Marshall 
stood uprivaled. She is the most beauti- 
ful creature I ever saw.” And then I relieve 
my feelings in a wretched epigram. The 
chymes shall be mercifully suppressed. 
Their conceit is that the goddess of beauty, 
out of compliment to her lover, Mars, has 
herself appeared in a form which is mar- 
tial. Can any of the aged and decayed 
punsters, for whom Dr. Holmes has gener- 
onsly endowed an asylum, show better 
claim to participate in his charity? But 
Miss Marshall has been celebrated, and in 
print, too, by a real poet—at least, we 
thought Mr. Percival a poet in those simple 
days—and his verses Seginning 


“ Maid of the laughing lip and frolic eye!” 


testify to the enthusiasm she enkindled 
in his breast. I could copy further notices 
of this lady from my journals, were it 
worth while to do so. Here she is at 
Mathews’s last appearance before a Boston 
audience (January 28th, 1823), ‘“‘ making 
the theater beautiful by her presence.” 
Again (it is the night of February 13th, the 
year following), a house in Franklin Street, 
just by the theater, is lighted fcr company, 
and Miss Marshall receives her guests with 
such infinite grace of manner that one of 
them, at least, does not rest before he sets 
down his admiration in black and white. 
And this perfect personation of loveliness 
was beloved by women no less than she 
was admired by men. ‘“‘ What more shall I 
say of Miss Marshall?” I asked a lady who 
well remembers her. And this was the 
reply: ‘‘ Say that no envious thought could 
have been possible in her presence; that 
her sunny ways were fascinating to all 
alike; that she was as kiud and attentive to 
the stupid and tedious as if they were tal- 
ented and of social prominence.” I sup- 
pose that not mapy readers of the present 
day know much about the poet Mason, or 
have ever heard of his lines on the death of 
Lady Coventry, the famous Miss Gunning 
of Horace Walpole’s letters; and so I wil] 
quote two of bis stanzas, which, applied to 
Miss Marshall, gives some of her character- 
istics with absolute accuracy and just as 
they live in my memory. 


«“ Whene’er with soft serenity she smiled, 
Or caught the Orient blush of quick surprise, 





That o’er her foPm! its transient + 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last. 

The besuties of society have no longer 
the national fame which they once enjoyed. 
During the decade of 1820 who had not 
heard of the three great belles of the coun- 
try—Miss Cora Livingston, of New Orleans; 
Miss Julia Dickenson, of Troy; and Miss 
Emily Marshall, of Boston? Two of these 
ladies had the large wealth and conspic- 
uous position of their parents to aid them 
in attaining the sovereignty they exercised; 
but Miss Marshall took the supreme place 
without these aids. With her no struggle 
for social recognition was necessary. She 
simply stood before us a reversion to that 
faultless type of structure which artists 
have imagined in the past, and to that ideal 
loveliness of feminine disposition which 
poets have placed in the mythical golden 
age. 

WOLLASsTON, Mass. 


LIBERALISM—DEISM. 


BY PROF. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 








THe German Protestant Union held 
its anniversary meeting in Berlin, in the 
month of June. This body claims to be in 
the direct line of succession from the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century and from 
the Christians of the early centuries of our 
era. It claims to have inherited their 
spirit, their independence of thought, and 
their persecutions. It is difficult, however, 
to see on what ground they even lay claim 
to the designation Christian. Dr. Blunt- 
schli, of Heidelberg, said before the meet- 
ing at Berlin that, while there were men of 
ability and education who still held to tke 
deity of Christ, the great majority of people 
of scientific culture rejected that doctrine, 
because it was not in harmony with their 
idea of God. This is clearly subjecting 
revelation to reason, and, of course, brings 
all Christian doctrines into the same sub- 
jection. The old view of inspiration is in 
direct contradiction to such a sentiment, 
and it makes the idea of establishing a 
doctrine by proof-texts from the Bible 
ridiculous. Any scheme of atonement 
which the Union could adopt must be un- 
worthy of the name, for its idea of sal- 
vation does vot involve a saving of any 
kind. The office of religion, according to 
its views, is to waken the religious feelings 
natural to man, and through them to draw 
him into a life of virtue, happiness, and 
godliness. 

Any form of religion which does not ac- 
complished this is a failure; one would 
infer, from the remarks made at Berlin, a 
failure just to the extent that this result is 
not reached. It seems to be a postulate 
with the Union that those who are not won 
to a life of religion are abused, and that 
those who attempt to win them and fail 
are to be condemned for teaching error. 
The rationalism of this body is specially 
manifested in its view of Christianity asa 
whole. It persists in holding that the 
scheme isa historical development and that 
there is no possibility of understanding it 
but by its position in history. To accept 
it otherwise than as it appears in this cen- 
tury would be an absurdity. That which 
was true to the early Protestants may not 
be true now, as the truths of the thirteenth 
century were not true to them. Ideas 
change and leave the words that designated 
them without meaning or ambiguous, just 
as the word corn designates at ieast three 
ideas. In May it means the blade, in June 
the ear, in July the ripened kernel in the 
ear. This historical method of adjusting 
ideas is to be applied to all strictly religious 
doctrines, those relating to the state of man 
and those relating to his view of God. 
The estimate of the Scriptures and the in- 
terpretation of their teachings, so far as 
they are accepted as of any value, are sub- 
ject to the same historical criticism. 

It is true the Union would make a 
plausible claim to the epithet Christian 
from the prominence it gives to the life of 
Christ; one is inclined to say the parade it 
makes over his life. It gives utterance to 
mapy high-sounding and indefinite phrases 
on this subject, but it is difficult to see 
what distinctively Christian thought it con. 
nects with them. It is easy to claim Jesus 
as an example, even to talk of his life as an 
inspiration, a power, the spirit of the 
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Church, and yet not mean much by it. The 
Hegelianism of Strauss made the life of 
Jesus a center, and Theodore Parker 
claimed to surpass others in his admiration 
of this Nazarene Jew. 

The views of the Protestant Union, as 
they came out at the Berlin meeting, 
might be most easily described as deism. 
A deist is generally said to be one who be- 
lieves in the existence of God, but not ins 
revelation; but this latter negative clause 
is not essential. A deist does not believe 
in an authoritative revelation in the Scrip- 
tures; but does not deny that God can be 
known, nor deny that he can manifest 
bimself in different ways. The essence of 
deism is contained in the thought that 
there isa God known to reason and that 
he will act worthily of himself. Herbert 
did not believe God would reveal a way of 
salvation to a portion of mankind only. 
He believed he would afford a passible 
and practicable way of salvation for all. 
To hold otherwise would,in his view, be 
out of harmony with the character of God. 
Bluotschli holds that God was not incar- 
nate in Jesus. Such a view is not consist- 
ent with the scientific idea of God. A 
scheme of religion in which this idea, as a 
mere rational human conception, is given a 
dominant place may properly be designated 
deism. 

There is a possible form of this system 
which is the most attractive of all the 
schemes opposed to orthodox Christianity. 
The term beautiful has been applied to the 
polytheism of Greece. It might with more 
propriety be.applied to a deistical philoso- 
phy. Itteachesa most cheering optimism 
and encourages the most comforting hopes 
and expectations. It admits a providential 
government and does not deny revelation 
in any reasovable forms, as it understands 
the word reasonable. It is only when deism 
is pressed by Christianity to tell what shall 
be done with this man Jesus that the beauty 
of the system disappears, and an unseemly 
resistance to our revelation in the Scrip- 
tures is manifested. Deism appears in 
pleasing contrast with atheism and is in 
gerieral of much more genial temper than a 
positive skepticism. It would never, with 
Tyndall, try to mitigate the gloom of the 
grave by‘likening death to the fading of a 
Summer cloud; nor, with Strauss, commend 
the heroism of a brother who, amid the ex- 
cruciating pains of fatal disease, resolutely 
refused any consolation from the hopes of 
a future life. Itcan hold tothe wisdom 
and paternal kindness of God; it can foster 
the filial sentiment among the children of 
God; it can summarize the particulars of 
the world’s experience and teach that partial 
evil is universal good. 

While deism is thus, as a scheme, not re- 
pulsive to the feelings, it is intellectually 
weak. It is incapable of being carried out 
into particulars, of being made a practical 
system, adapted tothe wants and experi- 
ences of the world. Its tendencies are not 
toward life, but toward death. Itis a de- 
cay, aruin. It excitesinterest as an ancient 
city in a desert or uninhabited wilderness 
does. Its doctrines are like abraded 
plinths; like carved work, with the angles 
and edges rounded; like columns from 
which the capitals have fallen. Deism, 
after accepting the existence of God, deals 
in generalities. It holds tothe kindness of 
God, but not to instances of it in personal 
experience; it holds to the completeness of 
the divine plans, but not to their minute- 
ness; it holds to the divine efficiency, but 
does not recognize the items of his work. 
It rejects particulars—the election of the 
individual, salvation by special personal 
work, sanctification by the efficiency of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul; it rejects inspira- 
tion, for this is not in harmony with God’s 
works of creation and providence; it re- 
jects regeneration, for this is not in har- 
mony with God’s relation to the race as a 
whole; it rejects the incarnation in Jesus, 
because this is not in harmony with the 
rational idea of Deity. It, like the Protest- 
ant Union, judges of religion by a priori 
principles. 

A priori views in religion are always 
weak. Whence comes the idea of God? It 
must be derived from his works, of course. 
Any judgment from our view of his nature, 
as to what he will do, is liable to many 
mistakes, and religion is individual in its 

pature It must be the quality or posses- 


sion of aperson. Its facts must be items 
of action or experience. Any scientific 
form of religious doctrine, except as re- 
vealed truth, must be a generalization from 
facts previously established. Deism rejects 
the facts and retains the generalizations. 
It cuts away the ground on which it stands. 
Intellectually, atheism is a much stronger 
scheme. It is independent and on certain 
suppositions tenable; but deism stands on 
nothing. It is self-contradictory and aim- 
less. It borrows its truths and renders 
them worthless by its manipulation. It 
smooths down facts till it makes them 
falsehoods and mistakes its own sentiments 
for the laws of the universe. 

The liberalizing or rationalizing of Chris- 
tianity by the Protestant Union reduces it 
to the same level. How the members of 
the Union should suppose that they have 
any superior understanding of history or 
any special claim to have imbibed the true 
spirit of history it is difficult to conceive. 
If they would read history with a little 
more attention to items, they would derive 
more practical instruction from it. If they 
would not so resolutely compress history 
into their philosophical molds, they would 
be better able to see the position which it 
will in due time assign to them. How 
they should suppose they are  oc- 
cupying an advanced position in the 
religious development of humanity is unac- 
countable. Their view of the Church, as 
having the duty of giving expression und 
organic form to the religious sentiments of 
the people, is not new; and the view on 
which it is based—that salvation is not by 
regeneration aud that the Church does not 
consist of those renewed in heart—is as old 
as any speculations upon Christianity. 
Their teaching as to what God will do and 
will not do does not differ essentially from 
that of the early English deists, who had 
some very clear notions about harmony 
with the idea of God. Indeed, the Chris- 
tianity of these self-styled representatives 
of Protestantism is not very different from 
sentiments known early in Church history 
and then in opposition to Christianity. Men 


that the renewing and reviving of the soul 
of man must be by the paternal mind, 
by the working of the divine reason on the 
rational soul. The best interpretation that 
can be put upon the teachings of the Union 
and upon its claims to an affiliation with 
the developments of history does not pre- 
sent any regenerating force of higher order 
or more practical energy than this old 
scheme of philosophy. 

While one holding, in any considerable 
degree, to the orthodox system of Chris- 
tianity cannot fail to disapprove of the 
teachings of the Union, he will still be im- 
pressed by the earnestness and deep convic- 
tion with which ‘its adherents advocate their 
cause. One almost pities the faith with 
which they seem to trust to their scheme 
and the honesty with which they commend 
it to the world. To one looking on from a 
distance it seems simply the old struggle 
between rationalism and faith. To one 
looking on from this side of the Atlantic it 
suggests past struggles among the churches 
in America, the results of which cannot, on 


the whole, be considered favorable to ration- 
alism. 
Cuicaago, Inx,. 





METHODIST SASS ARENT ARIAS . 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue discussions had in the British Wes- 
leyan Conference respecting a proposed 
revised ritual brought rather clearly into 
view the divergence of views that has long 
existed in that body respecting the nature 
and efficacy of the sacraments. It is known 
to students of Wesleyan theology that 
Wesley himself held and taught some- 
thing that approached very near to an ez 
opere operato effectiveness in baptism, es- 
pecially in the case of infants. He asserted 
that a form of baptismal regeneration is 
clearly taught in the Prayer Book of the 
English Church, and to this he gave his 
hearty assent. He, however, took pains to 
distinguish baptism from regeneration; yet 
claimed for it (especially in the case of 
infants) such a certain efficacy that the two 
are inseparably united. In his “Treatise 
on Baptism,” published in 1756, and sev- 





eral times reissued and included among the 


who loved the Greek philosophy taught” 


rather miscellaneous mass of documents 
which he made the doctrinal standards of 
the Church, which he outlined for his fol- 
lowers, are found these words: ‘‘ By 
water as a means, by the water of baptism, 
we are regenerated or born again; whence 
it is also called by the apostle ‘the water of 
regeneration.’ . Herein a principle 
of grace is infused which will not be wholly 
taken away unless we quench the Holy 
Spirit of God by long-continued wicked- 
ness.” These brief sentences, which not 
unfairly represent the doctrinal teachings 
of the whole treatise, all of which may be 
corroborated by citations from other parts 
of Wesley’s works, show beyond rational 
doubt that, at least in respect to infant 
baptism, he held decidedly high sacrament- 
arian opinions. 

But, though the Wesleyan Church, at first 
and always, has professed to accept and 
believe all of ‘‘the standards,” it is well 
known that the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation has riever been really accepted 
by it. And yet, when the Wesleyans 
began to have the sacraments admin- 
istered in their chapels, they made use 
of the ritual of the English Church, 
and, with a few inconsiderable modifica- 
tions, the same forms have continued to be 
used to the present time. So that the spec- 
tacle has been presented for a hundred 
years of a Church that stoutly denied bap- 
tismal regeneration using forms in that 
service which their own founder declared 
clearly taught that doctrine. Wesley him- 
self, with his happy inconsistency, which 
was both his weakness and his strength, 
was at once theoretically a high sacra- 
mentarian and practically a preacher and 
confessor of the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone; but not a few of his followers 
painfully have realized the disharmony be- 
tween their own preaching and the unmis- 
takeable meaning of the formularies they 
were using, and by degrees there has grown 
up inthe body of Wesley's followers two 
opposite lines of thought respecting sacra- 
mental efficacy. 

In Watson’s “‘ Institutes,” a work of the 
very highest authority among Methodists 
and generally understood to incline away 
from, rather than toward the shreds of 
Romanism in the English Church, we find 
these strong but carefully discriminating 
words: 

“It [baptism of children] secures, too, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. in those secret 
spiritual influences by which the actual 
receneration of those children who die in 
infancy is effected, and which are a seed of 
life in those who are spared, to prepare 
them for instruction in the Word of God, 
. . .. toincline their wills and affections 
to good, and to begin and maintain in them 
the war against inward and outward evil, 
so that they may be divinely assisted, as 


reason strengthens, to make their calling 
and election sure.” 


It will be seen that there is in all this a 
marked stopping short of Wesley's ‘‘ bap- 
tismal regeneration,” and, indeed, nothing 
is claimed as the immediate and universal 
result of the gift of that sacrament, further 
than the bringing of the child into closer 
relations with those spiritual conditions in 
which the regenerating and saving power 
of the Divine Spirit may he confidently 
looked for; but the actual work of regen- 
eration, both of those who die in infancy 
and those who live to years of understand- 
ing, is presented as an after work, to be 
effected by other agencies. 

These views of Watson, substituting the 
word ‘‘recognizes” instead of ‘‘ secures” 
in the above-quoted sentence, may be ac- 
cepted as those of the more conservative 
portion of the Methodist ministry, both in 
England and America. 

But the critical spirit of the age has af- 
fected the Wesleyan ministry and made it 
impossible for men of keen and discrim- 
inating minds to fail tp detect the incon- 
sistency of their practice, as compared 
with their convictions. The Conference 
was at length compelled to recognize the 
fact that two divergent lines of thought 
run through their public ministrations, and 
it has also been found that each of these 
has its adherents and supporters. This 
matter is presented—very cautiously, in- 
deed, and yet clearly—in a recent number 
of the (London) Methodist Recorder : 

‘* There are some who hold a higher and 
some who hold a lower view of the signifi- 
cance and importance of sacramental ordi- 
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nances, and of the mode and manner in 
which they ought to be observed, and of 
the measure of grace and blessing attached 
to them or derivable from them. There 
are some who cling with affectionate and 
reverent tenacity to the old traditional 
forms of expression, consecrated by the 
custom of antiquity; and some who, in 
their repugnance to every phrase that 
savors in the smallest degree of sacrament- 
al or ritualistic exaltation, would execute 
the work of revision and expurgation with 
unsparing rigor. These differences of con- 
ception and theory are very much matter, 
we are persuaded, of constitutional temper- 
ament and disposition and of educational 
bias and association; and, while it has 
often been regretted that in our doctrinal 
standards and formularies we have no 
definite and authoritative declaration of 
our Methodist belief in regard to the sacra- 
ments, we are of opinion that practically 
this involves no great difficulty or disad- 
vantage.” 

Fora number of years there has been in- 
creasing expressions of discontent among 
both the ministers and the laity of the Brit- 
ish Wesleyan Church on account of the 
language and evident implications of their 
ritual, aud especially that used in the ad- 
ministration of infant baptism, some of the 
results of which are indicated in the fole 
lowing extract from some paper, with the 
foregoing: 

‘In 1874 the Conference appointed a 
committee to consider the subject of revis- 
ing the Liturgy and the Book of Offices, 
especially with a view to the removal of all 
expressions which are fairly susceptible of 
a sense contrary to the principles of our 
Evangelical Protestantism. The design of 
the Conferrce was to promote greater 
agreement in our connectional usage and 
administration, and to satisfy the scruples 
of those who objected to some of the 
phraseology, if not the teaching of those 
formularies, by the careful elimination of 
all phrases capable of an interpretation un- 
Evangelical or un-Protestant. Since then 
the subject has been carefully and exhaust- 
ively considered and reported upon, again 
and again; and last year the final consider- 
ation of it was deferred until the Confer- 
ence of 1881.” 

The subject, accordingly, came up for 
consideration and final action atthe late 
session, and it became the occasion for an 
extended and earnest discussion, which 
clearly defined and emphasized the differ- 
ences of views entertained among the mem- 
bers of the body. The report submitted by 
the committee formed a thorough expurga- 
tion of the ritual, so as to remove every 
word and phrase that might seem to favor 
the high sacramentarian theory, and, as it 
was claimed by their opponents, leaving 
very little significance to the ordinance of 
baptism as administered to infants, beyond 
an act of formal dedication. In this the 
committee seem to have fallen as much be- 
low the position of Watson as Watson 
falls below Wesley, and to this some of the 
best and ablest men of the Conference 
most decidedly objected. It seemed to be 
conceded by all that the doctrine of sacra- 
mental efficacy, so as to affect the moral 
nature of the child, was wholly alien to 
Methodism; and, therefore, the committee 
wished to remove every expression that ap- 
peared to favor that view, which, it was 
contended, certain words and phrases in 
the old ritual did. It was further affirmed 
that there is a felt disharmony between the 
teachings of their best authorities, both of 
the pulpit and the press, and the liturgies 
used in their church ordinances, and that 
this was distracting tothe unlearned and 
offensive to the more intelligent of the 
Jaity. 

The opposition came partly from a lean- 
ing on the part of a few to a somewhat ele- 
vated estimate of the influence of the sacra- 
ments on those who receive them, though 
no one presumed to reaffirm Mr. Wesley’s 
doctrine. Others, with a genuine blind 
conservatism, was afraid of any and every 
change. Others plead simply for forbearance 
and ‘‘comprehension,” a very un-Wesleyan 
policy as to either doctrine or discipline, 
for hitherto great definiteness of expres- 
sion and the strictest unifcrmity of belicfs 
has been insisted upon. 

But an alarm of a different character wus 
struck when one of the opposition remarked: 
‘‘Let is be remembered that ritualism is 
not the only peril to which Methodism is 
exposed,” and that, ‘‘so essential a pro- 
testant and evangelical a church as ours is 
may be in much greater danger from Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism, of the insidious ap- 
proaches of which there are some ominous 





signs.” Even Dr. Pope hesitated to go ag 
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far as the committee proposed, and, indeed, 
seemed to occupy very nearly the same 
ground with his great predecessor, Watson, 
claiming for baptism much more than 4 
merely dedicatory ceremony and for the bap- 
tized child a really bettered condition be- 
cause of its baptism, while at the same time 
repudiating the idea that any moral change 
had been effected in his character; but he 
declared that other than merely ritualistic 
changes had been made, which affected 
some of the most vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity—of original sin, and of the typical 
character of certain events recorded in the 
Old Testament. Of the latter class were 
the symbolizing of baptism by the passage 
of Israel through the Red Sea, and the 
shedding of water and blood out of the 
side of Christ on the cross. In respect to 
this point he used these remarkable words, 
which opens another and a very differ- 
ent question from those that had been re- 
ferred to: 

‘*IT plead for the retention of the refer- 
ence to the passing of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, and for the words ‘ Who shed 
out of his most precious side both water 
and blood.’ Iam sad to lose those words, 
not because I believe that out of the riven 
side of our Saviour the two sacraments have 
their origin, but because I believe that from 
the very dead there issued the living blood which 
is our redemption and the living water which 
symbolizes our life. Why strike them out?” 

It was known that Dr. Pope is a believer 
in the reality of the work of atonement by 
Christ, in which views he had many fol- 
lowers, who will hesitate to accept his liter- 
alistic and materialistic views of that work. 
The result of the discussion was that, 
while all the other parts of the new ritual, 
as proposed by the committee, were 
adopted, that relating to baptism was re- 
committed for another year’s consideration. 
American Methodism, happily, is free from 
any such a cause for disturbance or divis- 
jon, though, probably, quite as wide doc- 
trinal divergences exist on this side of the 
Atlantic as beyond it; but less account 1s 
made of doctrinal uniformity. There is 
scarcely room to doubt that the differences 
that have all along existed, and, indeed, 
have been known but not proclaimed, will 
force themselves into notice and will com- 
pel a determination of the hitherto equiv- 
ocal position of British Methodism on the 
whole sacramentarian question; nor is it at 
all doubtful what that determination will 
be 
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DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY #AMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tne judicial power of the United States, 
as cranted in the third article of the Con- 
stitution, is vested in and exercised by the 
District and Circuit Courts and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The first two 
courts are referred to in the Constitution as 
‘inferior courts” or ‘‘ tribunals inferior to 
the Supreme Court.” They are “inferior” 
in the sense of being lower in rank than the 
Supreme Court, and also subject to its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Their organization, 
number, relation to each other, and juris- 
diction, whether original or appellate, be- 
long to the legislative discretion of Con- 
gress, limited in its exercise to the cases and 
controversies specified in the Constitution. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789, by which 
the Judicial Department of the General 
Government was organized, divided the 
United States into thirteen judicial districts, 
with two additional districts—one for Ken- 
tucky and the other for Maine—which were 
then parts of Virginia and Massachusetts 
respectively. This act provided for a Dis- 
trict Court in each of these districts, con- 
sisting of a single district judge, and to this 
court gave original jurisdiction in certain 
specified cases. 

Subsequent legislation, called for by the 
growth of the country, has from time to 
time added to the number of these districts, 
and consequently to the number of District 
Courts, and also enlarged their jurisdiction 
beyond the limits originally fixed. The 
entire legislation of Congress with regard to 
these courts in force on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1878, is compiled, restated, and re- 
enacted in the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, chiefly in the first four chap- 
ters of Title XIII. The purpose of this 
article is to present a brief summary of the 
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law as now existing in respect to the Dis- 
trict Coarts of the United States. 

1. Juprcray Districts —The total num- 
ber of these districts is fifty-nine and in 
twenty-one of the states a district embraces 
the whole state. Thirteen states are 
divided each into two districts; and four 
states—namely, Alabama, New York, 
Tennessee, and Texas—are divided each into 
three districts. Each district embraces 
either the whole or a part of a state and in 
no instance does a district include either 
two states or partsoftwostates. Congress, 
in arranging these districts, has adopted the 
state as the unit of territorial division, 
sometimes dividing it into two or more dis- 
tricts, but never uniting two or more 
states or parts of two or more states in the 
same district. This was the original 
plan as to judicial districts in the Judiciary 
Act of 1789 and it has been adhered to 
ever since. 

2 ORGANIZATION OF District Courts. — 
The law, as a general rule, provides that a 
district judge shall be appointed for each 
judicial district and makes it the duty of 
the judge to reside in the district for which 
he was appointed, declaring non-compli- 
ance with this provision as to residence to 
be ‘a high misdemeanor.” The total num- 
ber of district judges of the United States 
is fifty two; and of this number one judge 
is assigned to the three districts in Alabama, 
one to the two districts in Georgia, one to 
the two districts in Mississippi, one to the 
two districts in South Carolina, and one to 
two of the three districts into which Ten- 
nessee is divided, making in all five judges 
assigned to more than one district. 

The district judges have power to ap- 
point clerks of their respective courts and, 
when necessary, deputy clerks. The records 
of each court are to be kept at the place 
where the court isheld; and when the court 
is held in more than one place in any dis- 
trict, then they areto be kept at either of 
the places of holding the court, as desiz- 
nated by the judge, if the place of keeping 
these records has not been specially fixed 
by law. 

The annual compensation of the district 
judges is as follows: to the judge of the 
District of California five thousand dollars; 
to the judge of the District of Louisiana 
four thousand five hundred dollars; to the 
judges of the District of Massachusetts, of 
the Northern, Southern, and Eastern Dis- 
tricts of New York, of the Eastern and 
Western Districts of Pennsylvania, of the 
District of New Jersey, of the District of 
Maryland, of the Southern District of Ohio, 
and of the Northern District of Tlinois four 
thousand dollars; and to the judges of all 
the other districts three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ench. No other allowance or 
payment is made for travel, expenses, or 
otherwise. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is a niggardly rate of compensa. 
tion, if we consider the amount and charac- 
ter of the service to be performed and the 
grade of legal ability required for its proper 
performance. The office is an honorable 
one, yet almost any lawyer who is fit for 
the position can earn more by the practice 
of his profession. 

8. JunispicTION OF THESE CovuRTs.— 
Section 563 of the Revised Statutes provides 
that the District Courts shall have juris- 
diction in the following cases: 

(1.) All crimes and offenses cognizable 
under the authority of the United States, 
committed within their respective districts 
or upon the high seas, the punishment of 
which is not capital, except in the cases 
mentioned in section 5412. 

(2.) All cases under avy law for the pun- 
ishment of piracy, when no Circuit Court 
is held in the district of such court. 

(3.) All suits for penalties and forfeitures 
incurred under any law of the United 
States. 

(4.) All suits atecommon law brought by 
the United States, or by any officer thereof 
authorized to sue, 

(5.) All suits in equity to enforce liens of 
the United States upon lands for any inter- 
nal revenue tax. 

(6.) All suits for forfeitures or damages 
under section 3490 relating to debts due by 
or to the United States. 

(7.) All causes arising under the postal laws 
of the United States. 

(8.) All civil causes of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction, and all seizures on land 





and on waters not within this jurisdiction, 
in both of which cases the jurisdiction is ex- 
clusive, except where concurrent jurisdic- 
tion is given tothe Circuit Courts; and all 
prizes brought into the United States in 
respect to which the jurisdiction is original 
and exclusive, except as provided in para- 
graph six of section 629, relating to the con- 
demnation of property used for insurrection- 
ary purposes. 

(9.) All proceedings for the condemnation 
of property taken as prize, in pursuance of 
section 5308 relating to insurrection. 

(10.) All suits by assignees of debentures 
for drawback of duties. 

(11.) All suits for damages on account of 
injuries to person or property by conspira- 
tors, as mentioned in section 1985. 

(12.) All suits at law or in equity to redress 
any deprivation of rights secured by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
to persons within the jurisdiction thereof. 

(18.) All suits to recover possession of an 
office where it appears that the sole ques- 
tion touching the title to such office arises 
out of the denial of the right to vote to any 
citizen offering to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

(14.) All proceedings by writ of quo war- 
ranto for the removal of persons from 
office holding the same contrary to the third 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

(15.) All suits by or against national banks 
located in the district for which the court 
is held. 

(16.) All suits by aliens for torts only in 
violation of the law of nationsor of a treaty 
of the United States. 

(17.) All suits against consuls or vice-con- 
suls, except for offenses above a certain 
grade. 

(18.) All proceedings in bankruptcy with- 
in their respective districts. The repeal of 
the National Bankrupt Law since the enact- 
mentof the Revised Statutes renders this 
provision inoperative. 

These eighteen general classes of cases 
do not exhaust the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Courts. The Revised Statutes specify 
other cases and matters to which the juris- 
diction equally extends. 

These courts have jurisdiction in proceed- 
ings on seizures for the forfeiture of any 
vessel or cargo entering any port of entry 
which has been closed by the President, in 
pursuance of law, or of goods or chattels 
coming from a stateor section declared by 
the President to be in insurrection into other 
parts of the United States, or of any vessel 
or vehicle conveying such property or con- 
veying persons to or from such state or sec- 
tion, or of any vessel belonging, in whole 
or in part, toany inhabitant of such state 
or section. Cognizance of such cases may 
be taken by any District Court within whose 
jurisdiction the property so seized may be 
brought, whether it was seized in that dis- 
trictor not (sec. 564). Congress originally 
enacted this lawin July, 1861, in conse- 
quence of the Rebellion then existing. 

The District Courts also have cognizance 
of all proceedings in regard to vessels for- 
feited to the United States by being en- 
gaged in the ‘‘ cooly trade,” and any such 
court within whose district such vessels 
may be found, seized or brought, may take 
this cognizance (sec. 2159). They have 
jurisdiction in ‘‘ the summary trials for cer- 
tain offenses against navigation laws,” pro- 
vided for in sections 4800—4305. 

So, also, when a territory of the United 
States is admitted into the Union as a state, 
and a District Court is establisbed therein, 
such court is required to take cognizance of 
all cases which were pending and undeter- 
mined in the Superior Court of such territo- 
ry, from the judgments or decrees to be ren- 
dered in which writs of error could have 
been sued out or appeals taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is 
made the duty of the court to hear and 
determine these cases (sec. 569). 

The Act of March Ist, 1875, entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to protect all citizens in their civil and 
legal rights,” and designed to secure to 
them “ the full and equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theaters and other places of 
public amusement, subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by law 
and applicable to citizens of every race and 
color, regardless of any previous condition 
of servitude,” gives to the District Courts, 





concurrently with the Circuit Courts, but 
exclusively of state courts, cognizance of 
all the offenses specified in the act, and of 
suits for the recovery of penalties in behalf 
of persons aggrieved by any violation of the 
provisions of the law (18 U. 8. Stat. at 
Large, 335). 

All issues of fact in these courts, except 
in equity and admiralty cases, and bank- 
ruptcy cases otherwise provided by law, are 
to be tried by jury. Admiralty cases, how- 
ever, arising on the lakes of thiscountry, or 
the navigable waters connecting the same, 
and relating to contracts or torts, must, in 
respect to all issues of fact, be determined 
by a jury, when either party shall require 
it (sec. 566, The Hagle, 8 Wall., 15). 

The District Courts have power to issue 
writs of scire facias and habeas corpus, and 
all other writs not specifically provided for 
by statute, which may be necessary for their 
jurisdiction and agreeable to the principles 
and usages of law (sec. 716, 751). They 
are authorized, in pursuance of law, to ad- 
mit aliens tothe privileges of United States 
citizenship (sec. 2165—2174). 

District judgea;like all the other judges 
of the courts of the United Stutes, are ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and hold office 
during good behavior, being removable 
therefrom only by the process of impeach- 
ment. If they resign their office, after 
having held it for, at least, ten years and 
after attaining the age of seventy years, they 
are entitled during the remainder of life to 
the continuance of their salaries (sec. 714). 
Before entering upon the duties of the 
office, they are requfred to take the oath 
prescribed in section 712 of the Revised 
Statutes. They are excluded from exercis- 
ing the profession of counsel or attorney or 
engaging in the practice of law, and any 
violation of this prohibition is deemed “a 
high misdemeanor” (sec. 713). They are 
not liable in civil actions for judicial acts, 
even though in excess of their jurisdiction; 
yet they are liable for such acts when there 
is a total absence of all jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter (Randall v. Brigham, 7 Wall., 
523. and Bradley v. Fisher, 13 Wall., 335). 

This isa summary of the existing pro- 
visions of law relating to the organization, 
number, powers, and jurisdiction of the 
District Courts of the United States. These 
courts have no appelate jurisdiction; yet, 
by reason of their number and the extent 
of their original jursidiction, they hear and 
decide more causes than al] the other courts 
of the United States put together. A com- 
parison of the several dates at which Congress 
has conferred jurisdiction upon them shows 
that their jurisdiction, especially within the 
last twenty years, has been greatly enlarged 
beyond the limit established by the Judiciary 
Act of 1789. Eventsin the history and prog- 
ress of the country have made this enlarge- 
ment necessary. The courts are the same 
in the theory of the judicial system of the 
United States, yet their number has been 
increased and the cases to which their 
jurisdiction extends cover a much wider 
field of subjects than at the outset. 





THE MINISTER’S MENAGERIE. 





BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 





Yes, said the minister, reflectively, 
if Paul, after the manner of men, fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, I also have had 
my conflicts with beasts in the Church. I 
am not casting reflections upon former 
parishioners, though I have had much ex- 
perience with some that a gainsaying world 
called mulish, dogmatic, and crabbed; but I 
am referring strictly to quadrupeds. 

The first incident occurred when I had 
been but a short time in the ministry. I 
was preaching, one hot Sabbath afteraooon, 
in a country church. It stood in a beauti- 
ful grove of trees, and all the doors and 
windows were thrown wide open, to admit 
the sweet Summer air, laden with the smell 
of the new-mown hay. The house was 
well filled with an attentive audience, and 
I had just reached ‘‘thirdly” in my dis- 
course when into the stillness of the room 
stole a little rat-and-tan terrier, drawn 
thither, doubtless, more by curiosity than 
any wortbier motive. He sauntered in a 
leisurely way up the aisle to the open space 
in front of the pulpit; and then hesat down 
and looked at me, with an air of pro 
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found attention, that appeared gradually 
to deepen into interest. At first he 
seemed to approve of my teachings, and 
I even fancied he winked assent to my 
assertions; but when I began to warm 
up with my subject, and emphasized a prop- 
osition with a forcible gesture, that mis- 
guided little beast misunderstood me en- 
tirely and took it as a personal reflection 
upon himself. Had he been satisfied to 
wait till the close of the services, and con- 
sult me privately in regard to it, I could, 
doubtless, have cleared up the point to his 
entire satisfaction; but, instead of doing so, 
he set up a series of howls that quite 
drowned my voice. The congregation 
tried to look serious, but the effort wasa 
signal failure. At this juncture an officer 
in the church came forward with great dig- 
nity, and with thumb and finger lifted that 
unhappy little terrier by the nape of his 
neck, carried him to the open window near 
the pulpit, and threw him out with an 
emphasis that spoke more forcibly of 
nature than grace; then, his duty done, he 
retired to his seat, and sat down with the 
air of a man who had proved himself equal 
to a dreadful emergency. 

The yelps of the small dog died sadly 
away, the audience had become compara- 
tively solemn in demeanor, as befitted the 
day and occasion, and I resumed my inter- 
rupted discourse; but I had hardly uttered 
a sentence when, with a look of injured 
innocence on his countenance, in at the 
open door walked the very hearer who had 
been so unceremoniously ‘‘ turned out of 
meeting,” and took his old station in front 
of me. But the indignity he had received 
had evidently prejudiced him against my 
particular school of theology, for he de- 
clined to listen quietly even to the most 
peaceful proposition f advanced, and com- 
menced to howl his dissent before he was 
fairly seated. 

To say I had a cheerful congregation at 
that moment is to express it mildly. They 
smiled decorously at first, bebind hymn- 
books and fans and hastily-found handker- 
chiefs, As the discussion between the dog 
and myself waxed warmerand more animat- 
ed, with the dog getting the better of it, 
they beamed on us with uncovered faces. 
If my ears did not deceive me, I heard, in 
the momentary pauses of the excited debate, 
several audible smiles. 

The situation was becoming desperate, 
Just as I was deciding to let the too ex- 
citable little quadruped have it all his own 
way, a man who had been seated near the 
door, anf who evidently belonged to the 
rat-and-tan, walked nervously part way up 
the aisle and gave a low whistle. The 
small canine, with commendable alacrity, 
dropped the disputed point, rushed after 
the whistler, and the pair left the church to- 
gether. I managed to finish the services 
after a fashion; but, in reviewing the affair, 
I have always had a suspicion that the ex- 
ercises of that afternoon were more ani- 
mated than profitable. 

My next adventure was several years af- 
ter the preceding. I had gone to 4 new 
field of labor and had undertaken to build 
upanewchurch. My first Sabbath serv 
ices were to be held in a theater, that had 
been engaged fora few months, until we 
could secure more suitable quarters. All 
that had been done to fit it for worship was 
to make a low platform, to stand in front of 
the stage, but several feet lower, and a 
desk or pulpit that stood on the plat- 
form. 

On the Saturday evening previous to my 
first day’s appearance before my new con- 
gregation a strolling company had given an 
entertainment in that very theater, in which 
some trained rabbits had taken part. As 
there was to be another performance the 
next week, the animals had been left in 
their cage behind the drop-curtain. 

I was very anxious about the services of 
that Sabbath. I was undertaking an ep- 
terprise that many of my friends pro- 
nounced hopeless, and it was with fear and 
trembling that I went into the theater that 
morning. I found a very good conzrega- 
tion asser bled ; but I knew that the novelty 
of preaching in such a place had attracted 
mony of them, and I had grave doubts 
whether I should be able to interest such 
ap audience. 

The opening exercises passed off very 
well and I commenced my sermon. At 





first all listened. attentively; but I soon 
fancied that some of my hearers looked as 
if the entertainment were rather more mo- 
notonous than what they had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy in the same place. I tried 
to put more life into my discourse, and I 
was soon gratified by seeing # look of in- 
terest steal into the faces of the most in- 
different. They gazed in my direction 
with an air of pleased surprise that flattered 
me highly, and I mentally congratulated 
myself that I was making a decidedly 
favorable impression. The look broadened 
and deepened on their faces, until I was 
forced to acknowledge to myself that it 
was entirely unnecessary to be quite so 
demonstrative of their enjoyment of my 
ministrations; but I reflected that many of 
them were unaccustomed to hear preaching, 
and really did not know what the refined 
and proper way to manifest their apprecia- 
tion was. ‘‘ And, really,” I said to myself, 
‘this is not a church, but only a theater, 
and they ought to be permitted some lati- 
tude of behavior.” On the whole, I felt a 
serene sense of satisfaction with myself 
and my success. So, while under full head- 
way with my sermon, [ glanced around on 
the stage behind me; and, as sure as I live, 
there was one of those trained rabbits im- 
itating all my gestures, and another glance 
showed me another rabbit, on the other side 
of me, engaged in the same delightful pan- 
tomime. The evident enjoyment of my 
audience was accounted for. 

The discovery nearly took away my 
breath, and, while I made a momentary 
pause, a gentleman in the audience, actu- 
ated by the best of motives, went up on the 
stage to drive off the impromptu perform- 
ers. They took in the situation ata glance, 
and made their exit hebind the curtain in 
the most approved style. The party who 
had started on the rabbit-hunt made good 
time behind the curtain after them; but, 
when we heard him fall over a box and 
utter an exclamation indicative of bruised 
shins, we were forced to conclude that the 
amusement was not entirely unattended 
with danger. He soon reappeared, looking 
as if his expedition had not been altogether 
successful, and also very dusty. 

I succeeded once more in getting the 
attention of my audience, though perhaps 
they looked a trifle less interested than be- 
fore, and all went on smoothly til! I rose to 
pronounce the benediction. Then, as if 
waiting for that signa], out walked the two 
rabbits side by side and took their stand on 
the stage behind me. AsTI raised my hands, 
they raised their paws and, standing up on 
their hind feet, held those paws elevated in 
air till I had finished the benediction. 
Then, with the utmost propriety, they 
made their best bows to the audience and 
once more retired behind the curtain. 

It was well for all parties that the serv- 
ices for that day had ended. 

Several years passed away. The congre- 
gation had left the theater, and had taken 
possession of a little stone church, a very 
gem of beauty. 

One very hot evening in July, I went to 
our usual Friday-evening prayer-meeting, 
accompanied by a staid and dignified col- 
lege professor, who had consented to lead 
the meeting, and also my wife and her 
sister. Reaching the basement of the 
church, where our prayer-meetings were 
held, we found the doors and windows all 
open, in order to get the benefit of any stray 
breeze. Owing to the excessive heat, but 
few persons were present. The professor 
took his seat at the desk, and I sat down by 
his side. On the other side sat our per- 
pendicular elder, who was sure to be at 
prayer-meeting, let who would stay away. 
My wife, her sister, and the superintendent 
of the Sabbath-school took a seat near an 
open window, some distance from the 
desk. 

The professor opened the serviees by 
reading a psalm. It was a very solemn 
portion of Scripture and he read it with 
great propriety. As I listened, I felt my 
soul elevated by the sacred words, so im- 
pressively rendered. Imacine the surprise 
I felt when, glancing at my wife, I discov- 
ered that she and her sister, and the super 
intendent also, were all smiling in the most 
improper manner! I would not have been 
so utterly astonished had it been only my 
respected but somewhat volatile sister-in- 
law, as she bad a talent for smiling in the 





most unseemly manner, in the most unex- 
pected places. Even the good young man 
at her side had been known to 
fall into a similar snare; but that my 
wife, whom I head selected for her so- 
briety of demeanor and who had never, 
to my knowledge, been accused by the 
most fault-finding member of my con- 
gregation of giving way to improper friv- 
olity of behavior—that she should be thus 
led astray was beyond my comprehension. 
Nor could I see the slightest cause for their 
iN-timed hilarity, so I frowned upon them 
in my severest manner (and I have been 
told that my manner on such occasions is 
very impressive); but it did not seem to 
have theslightest effect uponthem. At the 
close of the psalm a hymn was sung, and 
the disgraceful levity of the partner of my 
bosom and her companions was hidden 
from my reproving eyes by their convenient 
hymn-books. 

The professor then rose to offer a prayer, 
an‘ we all rose with him. Of course, I 
reverently closed my eyes; but the next in- 
stant I heard a peculiar clanking noise near 
me, that caused me to open them. There, 
directly in front of me, his head in the good 
elder’s hat, which had been placed on the 
floor, was the largest coon I ever saw in my 
life, and attached to his neck was about 
six feet of small chain, which had made 
the peculiar noise that startled me. For 
one instant I almost fancied an imp from 
the pit had broken loose and was prowling 
around in our meeting. I understood then 
what had caused the unusual deportment 
of my wife, and as I looked at the animal 
I was disposed to judge her shortcomings 
more leniently. By this time he was roll- 
ing the hat about on the floor and occa- 
sionally diving into it, the better to examine 
its contents. Having satisfied himself that 
it contained nothing to satisfy the cravings 
of his inner nature, he concluded to try 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” and ac- 
cordingly he stole up to the devout elder, 
who stood with closed eyes and hands 
hanging down by his side, and calmly took 
a nip at that Christian’s fingers. The sud- 
den start of that man was entirely unaffect- 
ed and the look that stole with surprising 
quickness over his peaceful countenance 
was not an aid to my devotion. By this 
time the prayer was ended; but I am 
obliged to acknowledge in candor that at 
this juncture I was as demoralized as my 
misguided wife had been. 

Still the professor, intent on his duties, 
had seen or heard nothing of the unusual 
visitant, and he calmly commenced a run- 
ning exposition of the psalm he had read, 
which was both learned and profound, and 
which, judging from the pleased looks of 
his auditors, must have met with their 
heartiest approval. Encouraged by their 
evident enjoyment of his disquisition and 
gratified at this evidence of their intelli- 
gence, he went on from one verse to an- 
other, while I sat watching that coon, as 
he circulated in the most amiable manner 
among my happy people. At length, to 
my horror, he again seemed to remember 
the elder, whose hospitalities he had a short 
time previously invoked and who was now 
seated directly in front of the speaker and 
apparently absorbed in his remarks. Nearer 
he came, glanced upward at the benevolent 
face of the good man, seemed satisfied from 
his perusal of it that he could safely con- 
fide in him, and then he stood up and laid 
his two front paws and shaggy head on the 
official knee in the most engaging man 
ner. At that critical moment the professor 
caught his first sight of the heast, and the 
look upon that man’s countenance would 
have disturbed the gravity of the most 
devout congregation it was ever my privi- 
lege to see. 

What his emotions were will forever re- 
main matter for conjecture; but he stopped. 
coughed slightly, cleared his throat, tried 
again, and then, in a voice tremulous with 
excess of feeling, he remarked: ‘‘ There 
are further deductions that might be drawn 
from this psalm, which we will omit for 
the present. Receive the benediction.” 

With the close of the exercises that ani- 
m1] made his exit from the house, and a: 
advertisement in the next morning’s pape: 
told us that somebody’s pet coon had 
escaped and was wandering about the 
city. That explained it all 
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A PILeRI™ still, where, in an arid land, 

No Elim palms lend shade, nor fountains play 

To slake my thirst—so weary, worn, and gray! 

But lo! while Marah’s bitter waters stand 

In pools, I reach the mystic river-strand, 

Adown whose western slope I feel my way 

With faltering step. Past eighty-two to-day. 

On life’s tired time-piece toils the dial-hand, 

Till yonder stands ajar the wicket-gate, 

Wherethrough, oft swinging open, greets my 
eye 

An afterward beneath a fairer sky. 

Then courage, heart, have faith and watch 
and wait; 

The loved and kindred, thither crossed befere, 

Are waving signals on the shining shore. 

ANN ARBOR, MicH, 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


How rr May BE MAINTAINED AND In- 
CREASED AMONG OURSELVES AND MADE 
MANIFEST TO THE WORLD. 








BY A. C. GEORGE, D. D., OF CHIGAGO. 





(Reap Serr. 20TH, BEFORE THE METHODIST CECUMENICAL 
Congress In LonDON.) 

Tis topic assumes the fact of Christian 
unity, the common spiritual life, the broth- 
erhood of the saints, and the supreme head- 
ship of our Lord. It also assumes that 
this oneness in Jesus Christ is the founda- 
tion reality in church organization. It 
follows that whatever promotes Christian 
unity ought to be cultivated, and that what- 
ever is calculated to hinder it ought to be 
avoided. No false standards must be set 
up. Uniformity must not be demanded, 
nor must it be concluded that any one is 
notin Christ because he is not with us. 
The visible unity of the Church exists be- 
cause of the invisible unity, and the invis- 
ible unity has its origin and inspiration in 
Christian experience. ‘‘ So we being many 
are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another.” The direct mode, 
therefore, to promote Christian unity is to 
seek the baptism of the Holy Spirit. A 
Pentecost settles a world of disputes, opens 
blind eyes, unstops deaf ears, blends Chris- 
tian testimony into a harmonious whole, 
shows the common work to be done, and 
awakens a deathless enthusiasm for the 
propagation of the Gospel and the salvation — 
of the worl. 

The increase and manifestation of Chris- 
tian unity ‘“‘among ourselves” refers, it 
may be presumed, to the maintenance of 
proper fraternal relations between the dif- 
ferent branches of the world-wide Method- 
ism. There are many Methodist organiza- 
tions (I think we will agree that there are 
too many), but there is only one Method- 
ism. The family likeness is‘everywhere 
observable. The differences are manybut 
slight; the agreements are fundamental— 
of the blood and bone, of the heart and 
soul, of the real substance of divine truth 
and the vital facts of Christian experience. 

‘I saw in Natal,” says Jumes Anthony 
Froude, ‘‘a colossal fig tree. It had a 
cevtral stem, but I knew not where the 
center was, for the branches bent to the 
ground and struck root there; and at each 
joint a fresh trunk shot up erect and threw 
out new branches in turn, which again 
arched and planted themselves, till the sin- 
gle tree had become 2 forest, and overhead 
was spread a vast dome of leaves and fruit, 
which was supported on innumerable col- 
umops, like the roof of some vast cathedral.” 
Mr. Froude applies this to England and ber 
colonies; but I apply it to Methodism. We 
know well enough where is the parent stem 
and the remotest branches are proud of their 
ancestral rocts; but the secondary growths 
are enormous, and they are so many that 
they have become a forest; and the branches 
have taken root in every soil and have 
sprung up again, till they extend over con- 
tinents and reach across seas; and the leaves 
of the tree are for the healing of the nations, 
and millions find refreshment beneath its 
shade and are feasted on its golden fruits; 
and, whether iu the frozen North or under- 
neath the fiery sun of the Tropics, every 
stem and branch and leaf have a common 
ife and draw their strength and vigor from 
he same indestructible root. 

That this Christian and Methodistic unity 
may be maintained and manifested, we 
peed to observe these things: 
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1. We ought to keep out of each other’s 
way and to remember that we are in no 
case rival bodies. It is a needless sacrifice 
of men and money, of self-respect and 
spiritual energy, when two or three Meth- 
odist churches or chapels rre located by 
different Methodist organizations in the 
same immediate neighborhood, dividing 
resources which would no more than sup- 
port one minister and church respectably, 
engendering and fostering divisions for in- 
sufficient and insignificant reasons, and 
giving occasion to the enemies of Christ 
and Protestantism to speak reproachfully. 
These remarks cannot apply to large cities, 
where there is room for many workers, or 
to extended sections of country, where 
differences in public sentiment may call 
for different Methodistic agencies or organ- 
izations; but even in such cases the prin- 
ciple should not be forgotten. 

2. We ought to help each other to do the 
Lord’s work, by union meetings for the 
promotion of revivals, by contributions to 
each other’s great funded interests, by the 
extension of patronage to each other's 
schools when local convenience permits, 
and by the exchange of ministers when the 
cause of Christ can thereby be more effect- 
vally promoted. 

3. We ought to have one hymn-book and 
one order of worship in all our congrega- 
tions; and, as far as practicable, one ritual 
service for baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
consecrations, and ordinations. It may be 
hoped that efficient steps will be taken at 
this Conterence to secure to universal Meth- 
odism a uniform psalmody, that we may 
sing from the same book the eame hymns 
to the same tunes, from sea to sea and unto 
the ends of the earth. Give us one common 
hymn-book for all Methodist bodies, and it 
may, perhaps, be said of Methodism, before 
the close of the second century of her ex- 
istence, that she bas not only ‘‘ dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe witb her 
possessions” and missionary ports, but also 
that her morning bymn of praise, like En- 
gland’s morning drum-beat, ** following the 


, un and keeping company with the hours, 


circles the earth with one continuous and 
unbroken strain”; not, indeed, ‘“‘of the 
martial airs of England,” but of those di- 
vine songs, born of genfusand piety, which 
move responsive to the melodies of Heaven 

Provision ought also to be made for the 
responsive reading, in afl our congregations 
and Sunday-schools, of th® Holy Scrip- 
tures, in carcfully selected and arranged 
lessons, 80 as to engage more fully all the 
people in the exercise of worship, make 
them increasingly familiar with the words 
of divine inspiration, and ground and settle 
them in the doctrines of the Gospel of the 
Son of God. 

4. We ought to be so thoroughly co-op- 
erative in our missionary work as to furnish 
to a pagan and infidel world a demonstra 
tion of our Christian love and denomina- 
tional unity. The movement of the Prim- 
itive Church in the direction of the world’s 
conversion was arrested in its onward 
march mainly, to use the words of Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, ‘‘ through an endeavor to 
establish a false and impossible center of 
unity on the earth”; and it is, as this able 
ecbolarand profound thinker also observes, 
*‘in the balanced enthusiasm of Christian 
missions, generated by objects of affection 
and of effort corresponding to the whole 
nature of man, that we find our hope of 
Christian union, of a higher style of Chris- 
tian character, and of a leavening of the 
nations by contact with a Christianity that 
has in it a leavening power.” 

How can the heathen world be convinced 
that we are the disciples of one adorable 
Lord, and that we all are baptized into bis 
Spirit? How can men judge of experience 
except by conduct? How can they know 
that we have an absorbing love for Christ, 
except as we show it to his disciples? 
What sufficient proof is there of a common 
life, except there be coherency, harmonious 
development, and corresponding, if not 
uniform results? We must show to infidels 


and pagans that the true spiritual unity is 
not to be demonstrated by reverence for 
pope or prelate, for synod cr council, nor 
for any merely external form or organiza- 
tion; that it is not dogmatic, except in 


the fundamental confession ‘I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God”; 
that it does not depend en identity of 








ecclesiastical polity; and that it may exist 
despite the evident diversity of opinions 
and modes of operations. We must con- 
vince them that the proper visible unity of 
the Christian Church is in its worship, in 
its work of charity and evangelization, and 
in its warfare against worldMness, infidel- 
ity, idolatry, and every species of ungodli- 
ness. We can only do this by a practical 
exhibition of that life of love which is at 
the utmost remove from human selfishness 
and which found its supreme expression in 
the person and passion of the world’s Re- 
deemer. 

5. We must secure a confederation of 
Methodist Churches in all lands, ‘‘ The 
substantial unity of Methodism the world 
over,” says the London Methodist Recorder, 
in a recent issue, ‘‘ is a providential fact of 
the profoundest significance, pregnant, 
probably, with the grandest results in the 
developments of the future; and the day 
that should witness the recognized oneness 
of all the Methodist churches, notin organic 
unlon, but in fraternal alliance and confed- 
eration, would be one of the brightest that 
has ever dawned upon the earth.” There 
can be no doubt of it; for when the world- 
wide Methodism becomes not only a con- 
sulting, but also a confederated Methodism 
a long step will be taken toward an effect- 
ive answer to our Saviour’s high-priestly 
prayer for the visible oneness of his dis- 
ciples on the earth. Everything which 
looks toward this consummation is a morn- 
ing beam of the millennial glory and ought 
to be hailed with the greatest satisfaction. 
The specific need of Christianity is not a 
manifest organic oneness, but a catholicity 
of spirit in all the followers of the Lord 
Jesus, and a confederation of Churches for 
the great work of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion. When Mr, Wesley said ‘‘I desire to 
have a league, offensive and defensive, 
with every soldier of Christ,” he expressed 
what must be the relation of the Churches 
before the incoming of the new earth and 
Heaven. 

Protestantism acknowledges no rightful 
supremacy in spiritual things; but that 
which is in Christ, which is taught in the 
Scriptures, and which the Holy Spirit 
makes plain to all truly regenerated souls. 
But aconfederation, a Republic of Churches, 
which would express to the world the spir- 
itual unity that really exists, would be of 
incalculable service to the Redeemer’s cause. 
It would be a league for liberty, and not for 
power. It would be the gathering of scat- 
tered rays so as to produce a central sun. 
It would be a demonstration of the fact that 
all Christ’s people belong to one spiritual 
commonwealth; that they have one recog- 
nized Head; that they all possess the graces 
of the same Holy Spirit; and that they are 
all engaged in kindred work on the earth. 
But before we can have a Republic of 
Churches broad as Protestant Christendom 
we must have denominational fellowship, 
and our scattered forces, if not united, must, 
at least, be harmonized. We must act in 


) loving concert not only in mission-fields, 


but where the strife of separate organiza- 
tions has been the hottest. It is not essen- 
tial that we become organically united, nor 
is it desirable in every instance; but it is 
important that we have spiritual com- 
munion and that our fraternity be, in some 
way, embodied and emblazoned before the 
eyes of men. 

That Methodist organizations have been 
multiplied beyond reason or utility will 
not, I think, be disputed. I do not arraign 
the motives of those who originated these 
independent movements. In many in 
stances, certainly, they were earnest and 
godly men, and, without doubt, acted con- 
scientiously and with a hope to promote 
the kingdom and glory of Jesus Christ; 
but the conditions and circumstances have 
changed, and these changed conditions and 
circumstances ought now to be taken into 
consideration. The multiplicity of sects 
and of independent organizations is em- 
phatically the weak point in Protestantism, 
and especially in Methodism. This has 
been so clearly discerned that the tendency 
at the present time is toward union and 
confederation and the proceedings in the 
direction of an cecumenical conference 
have unquestionably increased this tendency 
among ourselves. Different ecclesiastical 
bodies, holding the same faith and having 
substantially the same usages, ought cez- 


not rival, competing, and antagonistic or- 
ganizations. 

Ican mention acity, or village, of less 
than ten thousand inhabitants in which 
there are a Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a 
United Brethren Church, a Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, and an American Wesleyan 
Church, with the necessary outfit of pas- 
tors, presiding elders, bishops, and confer. 
ence presidents; and recently the Free 
Methodists have also attempted to secure a 
foothold. This is in the United States; 
but is there nothing like it in Canada, in 
Australia, or within a day’s journey of 
City Road and the ashes of Wesley? It is 
thus that the strength and resources of a 
common Methodism are divided and frit- 
tered away. Who will answer, in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, for this 
waste and wickedness? 


It is matter of congratulation and hope 
that the Wesleyan Methodists and the New 
Connection Methodists in the Dominion of 
Canada have united to form ‘‘The Meth- 
odist Church of Canada”; that a similar 
work of consolidation has been accom- 
plished in Ireland; and that the different 
Methodist bodies in Australasia have taken 
important steps in the direction of organic 
union; but, great as is the need that there 
should be fewer Methodist bodies (and this 
need will be generally recognized), the 
necessity is still greater that amongst all 
Methodists there should be fraternity and 
confederation. The way to this desirable 
result seems to be plainly indicated in the 
preliminary steps which led to the conven- 
ing of this @cumenical Conference. There 
have been, within certain limits and for giv- 
en purposes, a representation and co-opera- 
tion of the different Methodist organiza- 
tions of all lands. There have been created 
independent synodical bodies, which have 
acted together in perfect barmony, to ac 
complish the ends for which they were 
established. The British Wesleyan Con- 
ference and its affiliated conferences con- 
stitute one division in the arrangements for 
the creation and government of this coun- 
cil. The Primitive Methodists, the New 
Connection Methodists, the United Free 
Methodists, and perhaps others, equally 
primitive and equally free, have united 
together to form another grand division. 
May they remuia united and by their com- 
bination prove their power and increase 
their usefulness? In like manner, in the 
United States and in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Episcopal Methodist Churches and 
the non-Episcopal Methodist Churches have 
been respectively united and organized for 
representation in this great convocation of 
Methodism. Each of these four divisions, 
including the Eastern and Western sections, 
has had its chosen members of the business 
committee, its secretary of this body, and 
its representative in the presidency on suc- 
cessive days of the session of this Confer- 
ence. If these committees could be enlarged 
and continued, without executive power or 
legislative authority, but charged with the 
duty of consultation and advisory super- 
vision of all Methodist interests, what a 
bond of union they might become, what 
occasions for differences they might remove, 
and whe: blessed impulses they might im- 
part to our one mighty, matchless, majestic 
Methodism. 

6. For the crowning consummation of 
manifest Methodist unity we must have, at 
least once in a decade, an ecumenical con- 
ference assembled in some one of the great 
capitals of the world and representing all 
Methodist bodies and interests, at which 
the hundreds and thousands of delegates 
and visitors shall clasp hands and join 
hearts, counsel together and pray together 
for the extension and triumph of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom. 

If Methodism, meanwhile, in the British 
Empire, and in the United States, and io 
other lands, will confederate together in a 
holy league, and, forgetting all the differ- 
ences and contentions of other days, unite 
to spread scriptural holiness and to call sin- 
ners to repentance, it will become, to an ex- 
tent not yet realized, a great, growing, and 
recognized power in theearth. A confed- 
erated Methodism—a solemn covenant to 
stand together for our doctrines, usages, 





work, worship, and warfare—would, doubt- 
lesa, be the longest siep yet taken towazd 
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tainly to be friendly and co-operative, and 


Protestant unity in all Christendom for the 


overthrow of papal and pagan despotism 
and superstition and the triumph of the 
Gospel in all the earth. ‘‘ Confederation,” 
from this time forward should be the 
watchword of Methodism. Different 
Methodist bodies must continue to exist, 
though we may hope that their number 
will be decreased; but they may be leagued 
together, they may arbitrate and settle 
their differences, and they may be repre- 
sented in a@ supreme, advisory council, 
through which all their operations can be 
harmonized and unified. We have as sep- 
arate bodies our distinctive work to do; 
but as different divisions of one great 
army we may move forward,in harmo- 
Dious step, to the work of the world’s sub- 
jugation. The chief thing necded is the 
spirit of fraternity, the life and love of 
Jesus, and « constant conviction that 
Methodism, however organized or distin- 
guished, is a unity and has one and the 
same work to accomplish. To use Dr. 
McFerrin’s words, caught from the lips of 
a dying minister, ‘‘We are a band of 
brothers everywhere”; but we need those 
practical adjustments which will demon- 
strate our fraternity and harmonize and 
develop our common denominational life. 
May this first Methodist @cumenical Con 
ference hasten the hour of the grand con- 
summation. 





THE PROGRESS OF HALF A CEN- 
TURY. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





BY SIR JONN LUBBOCK. 


[From Sir Jobn Lubvock’s long Address 
we select those portions having special 
reference to the Sciences of Life.—Ep. 
Inv. ] 


Firty years ago it was the general opinion 
that animals and plants came into existence 
just as we now see them. We took pleasurein 
their beauty. Their adaptation to their habits 
and mode of life in many cases could not be 
overlooked or misunderstood. Nevertheless, 
the book of Nature was like some richly illum- 
inated missal, written in an unknown 
tongue. The graceful forms of the letters, the 
beauty of the coloring excited our wonder and 
admiration; but of the true meaning little 
was known to us, indeed, we scarcely realized 
that there was any meaningto decipher. Now 
glimpses of the truth are gradually revealing 
themselves. We perceive that there is a rea- 
son (and io many cases we know what that 
reason is) for every difference in form, in size, 
and in color; for every bone and every feather, 
almost forevery hair. Moreover, each problem 
which is solved opens out vistas, as it were, of 
others, perhaps even more interesting. 

With this great change the name of our 
illustrious countryman, Darwin, is intimately 
associated, and the year 1859 will always be 
memorable in science as having produced his 
great work on “‘ The Origin of Species.” In 
the previous year he and Wallace had pub- 

“lished short papers, in which they clearly state 
the theory of natural selection, at which they 
had simultaneously an independently arrived. 
We cannot wonder that Darwin’s views should 
have at first excited great opposition. Never- 
theless, from the first they mét with powerful 
support, especially in this country, from 
Hooker, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. The 
theory is based on four axioms: ‘‘(1) that no 
two animalsor plants in Nature are identical 
in all respects; (2) that the offspring tend to 
inberit the peculiarities of their parents; (3) 
that of those which come into existence only 
a small number reach maturity ; (4) that those 
which are, on the whole, best adapted to the 
circumstances in which they are placed ure 
most likely to leave descendants.” Darwin 
commenced his work by discussing the 
eauses and extent of variability in animals 
and the origin of domestic varieties. He 
showed the impossibility of distinguishing 
between varieties and species, and pointed 
out the wide differences which man 
has produced in some cases—as for in- 
stance, in our domestic pigeons—all un- 
questionably, decended from a common stock. 
He dwelt on the struggle for existence (which 
bas since become a household word), and which, 
inevitably resulting in the survival of the fit- 
test, tends gradually to adapt any race of 
animals tothe conditions in which it occurs. 
While thus, however, showing the great im- 
portance of natural selection, he attributed to 
{t no exclusive influence, but fully admitted 
that other causes (the use and disuse of organs, 
sexual selection, etc.) had to be taken into 
consideration. Passing on to the difficulties of 





his theory, he accounted for the absenes of 
intesmadiate varietios beiwess species, to 
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great extent, by the imperfection of the geo- 
logical reeord ; bat, ff the geological record be 
imperfect, it is still very instructive. The far- 
ther palwontology bas progressed the more it 
has tended to fill up the gaps between existing 
groups and species, while the careful study of 
living forms has brought into prominence the 
variations dependent on food, climate, habicat, 
and other conditions, and shown that many 
species long supposed to be absolutely dis- 
tinct are so closely linked together by inter- 
mediate forms that it is difficult to draw a sat- 
isfactory line between them. The principles 
of classification point, also, in the same direc- 
tion and are based more and more on the 
theory of descent. Biologists endeavor to ar- 
range animals on what is called the “natural 
system.’? No one now places whales among 
fish, bats among birds, or shrews with mice, 
notwithstanding their external similarity ; and 
Darwin maintained that ‘“‘community of de- 
scent was the hidden bond which naturalists 
had been unconsciously seeking.’’ How else, 
inde?@d, can we explain the fact that the frame- 
work of bonesis so similar in the arm of a man, 
the wing of a bat, the fore leg of a horse, and 
the fin of a porpoise? That the neck of a gi- 
raffe and that of an elephant contain the same 
number of vertebre? Strong evidence is, 
moreover, afforded by embryology; by the 
presence of rudimentary organs and transient 
characters—as, for instance, the existence in 
the calf of certain teeth which never cut the 
gums ; the shriveled and useless wings of some 
beetles ; the presence of a series of arteries in 
the embryos of the higher vertebrata exactly 
similar to those which supply the gills in 
fishes ; even the spots on the young blackbird; 
the stripes on the lion’s cub. These and in- 
numerable other facts of the same character 
appear to be incompatible with the idea that 
each species was specially and independently 
created ; and to prove, on the contragy, that the 
embryonic stages of species show us, more or 
less clearly, the structure of their ancestors. 

Darwin’s views, however, are still much 
misunderstuod. I believe there are thousands 
who consider that, according to his theory, a 
sheep might turn iuto a cow ora zebra intoa 
horse. No one would more confidently with. 
stand any such hypothesis; his view being, of 
course, not that the one could be changed into 
the other, but that both are descended from a 
common ancestor. No one, at any rate, will 
question the immense impulse which Darwiu 
has given to the study of natural history, the 
number of new views he has opened up, and the 
additional interest which he has aroused in and 
contributed to biology. When we were young 
we knew that the leopard had spots, the tiger 
was striped, and the lion tawny; but why this 
was 60 it did not occur to ustoask. And, if 
we had asked, no one would have answered. 
Now we see at a glance that the stripes of the 
tiger have reference to its life among jungle- 
grasses; the lion is sandy, like the desert ; 
while the markings of the leopard resemble 
spots of sunshine glancing through the leaves. 

The science of embryology may almost be 
said to have been created in the last half 
century. Fifty years ago it was a very general 
opinion that animals which are unlike when 
mature were dissimilar from the beginning. 
It is to Von Baer, the discoverer of the mam- 
malian ovum, that we owe the great general- 
ization that the development of the egg is, in 
the main, a progress from the general to the 
special ; in fact, that embryology is the key to 
the laws of animal development. Thus the 
young of existing species resemble in many 
cases the mature forms which flourished in 
ancient times. Huxley has traced up the 
genealogy of the horse to the Miocene 
Anchitherium. In the same way Gaudry has 
called attention to the fact that just as the 
individual stag gradually acquires more and 
more complex antlers (having at first only a 
single prong, in the next year two points, 


in the following three, and s0 on), 
eo the genus, as a whole, in Middle 
Miocene times had two-pronged horns; 


in the Upper Miocene, three; and that it is 
not till the Upper Pliocene that we find any 
species with the magnificent antlers of our 
modern deer. It seems tobe now generally 
admitted that birds have come down to us 
through the Dinosaurians, and, as Huxley bas 
shown, the profound break once supposed to 
exist between birds and reptiles has been 
bridged over bythe discovery of reptilian 
birds and bird-like reptiles; so that, in fact, 
birds are modified reptiles. Again, the re- 
markable genus Peripatus, so well studied by 
Moseley, tends to connect the aunulose and 
articulate types. Again, the structural re- 
semblances between Amphbioxus and the As- 
cidians had been pointed out by Goodsir; and 
Kowalevsky, in 1866, showed that these were 
not mere analogies, but indicated a real affin- 
ity. These observations, in the words of Al- 
len Thomson, * have produced a change little 
sbort of revolutionary in embryological and 
zodlogical views, leading as they do to the 
support of the hypothesis that the Ascidian 
fo we casiier tage im the phylogenetic histury 
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of the mammal and other vertebrates.”” The 
larval forms which occur in 60 many groups 
and of which the insects afford us the most 
familiar examples are, in the words of Qua- 
trefages, embryos, which lead an independent 
life. In such cases as these external condi- 
tions act upon the larve as they do upon the 
mature form; hence, we have two classes of 
changes, adaptational or adaptive and devel- 
opmental. These and many other facts must 
be taken into consideration; nevertheless, 
naturalists are now generally agreed that em- 
bryological characters are of high value 
as guides in classification, and it may, 
I thik, be regarded as well-estab- 
lished that, just as the contents and sequence 
of rocks teach us the past history of the earth» 
so is the gradual development of the species 
indicated by the structure of the embryo and 
its developmental changes. When the sup- 
porters of Darwin are told that his theory is 
incredible, they may fairly ask why it is im- 
possible that a species, in the course of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, should lave 
passed through changes which occupy oly a 
few days or weeks in the life-history of each 
individual. The phenomena of yolk-seg- 
mentation, first observed by Prevost and 
Dumas, are now known to be in some form or 
other invariably the precursors of embryonic 
development; while they reproduce, as the 
first stages in the formation of the higher 
animals, the main and essential features in 
the life-history of the lowest forms. The 
** blastoderm,”’ as it is called, or first germ of 
the embryo in the egg, divides itself into two 
layers, corresponding, as Huxley has shown, 
to the two layers into which the body of the 
Celenterata may be divided. Not only so, 
but most embryos, at an early stage of devel- 
opment, have the form of a cup, the walls of 
which are formed by the two layers of the 
blastoderm. Kowalevsky was the first to show 
the prevalence of this embryonic form, and 
subsequently Lankester and Heckel put for- 
ward the hypothesis that it was the embryonic 
repetition of an ancestral type, from which al! 
the bigher forms are descended. The cavity 
of the cup is supposed to be the stomach of 
this simple organism and the opening of the 
cup the mouth. The inner layer of the wall 
of the cup constitutes the digestive membrane 
and the outer the skin. To this form Heckel 
gave the name Gastrwa. It is, perhaps, doubt- 
ful whether the theory of Lankester and 
Heckel can be accepted in precisely the form 
they propounded it ; but it has had an import- 
ant influence on the progress of embryology. 

{ cannot quit the science of embryology 
without alluding to the very admirable work 
on “Comparative Embryology,’’ by our new 
general secretary, Mr. Balfour, and also the 
“Elements of Embryology,” which he had 
previously published, in conjunction with Dr. 
M. Foster. 

In 1842 Steenstrup published his celebrated 
work on the “‘ Alternation of Generations,” in 
which he showed that many species are rep- 
resented by two perfectly distinct types or 
broods, differing in form, structure, and hab 
its; that in one of them males are entirely 
wanting ; and that the reproduction is effected 
by fission or by buds, which, however, are in 
some cases structurally indistinguishable from 
eggs. Steenstrup’s illustrations were mainly 
taken from marine or parasitic species of very 
great interest, but not generally familiar, ex- 
cepting to naturalists. It has since been 
shown that the common cynips, or gall-fly, is 
also a casein point. It had long been known 
that in some genera belonging to this group 
males are entirely wanting, and it has now 
been shown by Bassett, and more thoroughly 
by Adler, that some of these species are double 
brooded, the two broods having been consid- 
eved as distinct genera. Thus, an insect known 
as Neuroterus lenticularis, of which females 
enly occur, produces the familiar oak- 
spanglesso common on the under sides of oak- 
leaves, from which emerge not Neuroterus len- 
ticu’aris, but an insect hitherto considered as a 
distinct species, belonging even to a different 
genus, Spathegaster Baccarum, In Spathegaster 
both sexes occur. They produce the currant- 
like galls found on oaks, and from these galls 
Neuroterusis again developed. So also the King 
Charles oak-apples produce a species known 
as Teras terminalis, which descends to the 
ground and makes small galls on the roots of 
the oak. From these emerge an insect known 
as Biorhiza aptera, which again gives rise to 
the common oak-apple. It might seem that 
such inquiries as these could hardly have any 
practical bearing. Yet it is not improbable 
that they may lead to very important results. 
For instance, it would appear that the fluke, 
which produces the rot in sheep, passes one 
phase of its existence in the black slug, and 
we are not without hopes that the researches 
in which our lamented friend, Professor Rolles- 
ton, was engaged at the time of his death, 
which we all so much deplore, will lead, if not 
to the extirpation, at any rate, to the diminu- 
tiom of « pest from which our farmers have so 
grtievieusliy muffered. Aa regarde descriptive 





biology, by far the greater number of species 
now recorded have been named and described 
within the last half century. Dr. Giintber has 
been good enough to make a calculation for 
me. The numbers, of course, are only approx- 
imate; but it appears that, while the total 
number of animals described up to 1831 was 
not more than 70,000, the number now is, at 
least, 320,000. Lastly, to show how large a field 
still remains for exploration, I may add that 
Mr. Waterhouse estimates that the British 
Museum alone contains not fewer than 12,000 
species of insects which have not yet been 
described, while our collections do not prob- 
ably contain anything like oue-half of those 
actually in existence. Further than this, the 
anatomy and habits even of those which have 
been described offer av inexhaustible field for 
research, and it is not going too far to say that 
there is not a single species which would not 
amply repay the devotion of a lifetime. 

One remarkable feature in the modern prog- 
ress of biological science bas been the appli- 
cation of improved methods of observation 
and experiment, and the employment in physi- 
ological research of the exact measurements 
employed by the experimental physicist. Our 
microscopes have been greatly improved. The 
use of chemical reagents in microscopical in- 
vestigations bas proved most instructive, and 
another yery important method of investiga- 
tion has been the power of obtaining very thin 
slices by imbedding the object to be examined 
in paraffin or some other soft substance. In 
this manner we can now obtain say fifty sep- 
arate sections of the egg of a beetle, or the 
brain of a bee. 

At the close of the last century Sprengel 
published a most suggestive work on flowers, 
in which he pointed out the curious relation 
existing between these and insects, and 
showed that the Jatter carry the pollen from 
flower to flower. His observations, however, 
attracted little notice until Darwin called at- 
tention to the subject in 1862. It had long 
been known that the cowslip and primrose ex- 
ist under two forms, about equally numerous, 
and differing from one another in the arrange- 
ments of their stamens and pistile; the one 
form having the stamens on the summit of the 
flower and the stigma half-way down, while 
in the other the relative positions are reversed, 
the stigma being at the summit of the tube 
and the stamens half-way down. This differ- 
ence bad, however, been regarded as a case of 
mere variability ; but Darwin showed it to be 
a beautiful provision, the result of which is 
that insects fertilize each flower with pollen 
brought from a different plant, and he proved 
that flowers fertilized with pollen from the 
other form yield more seed than if fertilized 
with pollen of the same form, even if taken 
from a different plant. Attention having been 
thus directed to the question, an astonishing 
variety of most beautiful contrivances bave 
been observed and described by many botan- 
ists, especially Hooker, Axel, Delpino, Hilde- 
brand, Bennett, Fritz Miiller, and, above all, 
Hermann Miiller and Darwin bimeelf. The 
general result is that to insects, and especially 
to bees, we owe the beauty of our gardens, 
the sweetness of our fields. To their benefi- 
cent, though unconscious action flowers owe 
their scent and color, their honey, nay, in 
many cases, even their form. Their present 
shape and varied arrangements, their brilliant 
colors, their honey, and their sweet scent are all 
due to the selection exercised by insects. In 
these cases the relation between plants and in- 
sects is one of mutual advantage. In many 
species, however, plants present us with com- 
plex arrangements adapted to protect them 
from insects. Such, for instance, are in many 
cases the resinous glands which render leaves 
unpalatable ; the thickets of hairs and other 
precautions which prevent flowers from being 
robbed of their honey by ants. 

Again, more than a century ago, our coun- 
tryman, Ellis, described an American plant, 
Dionea, in which the leaves are somewhat con- 
cave, with long lateral spines and a joint in 
the middle, which close up with a jerk, likea 
rat-trap, the moment any unwary insect 
alights on them. The plant, in fact, actually 
captures and devours insects. This observa- 
tion, also, remained as an isolated fact until 
within the last few years, when Darwin, 
Hooker, and others have shown that many 
other species have curious and very varied con- 
trivances for supplying themselves with 
animal food. 


After referring to the progress of botany 
in other directions, Sir John Lubbock pro- 
ceeded : 


Nothing could have appeared less likely than 
that researches into the theory uf spontafieous 
generation should have led to practical im- 
provement in medical science. Yet such has 
been the case. Only a few years ago bacteria 
seemed mere scientific curiosities. It had long 
been known that an infusion eay of hay 
would, if exposed tothe atmosphere, be found, 
after a certain time, to teem with living forms, 
Eves those few who stil) balisve that lite 
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would be spontaneously generated in such an 
infusion will admit that: these minute organ- 
isms are, if not entirely, yet mainly derived 
from germs floating in our atmosphere; and 
if precautions are taken to exclude such germs, 
as in the careful experiments especially of Pas- 
teur, Tyndall, and Roberts, every one will grant 
that in 99 cases out of 100 no such develop. 
ment of life will take place. These facts have 
led to most important results in surgery. One 
Teason why compound fractures are so danger- 
ous is because, the skin being broken, the air 
obtains access to the wound, bringing with it 
innumerable germs, which too often set up 
putrefying action. Lister first made a practl- 
cal application of these observations. He set 
himself to find some substance capable of kill- 
ing the germs, without being itself too potent 
a caustic, and he found that dilute carbolic 
acid fulfilled these conditions. This discovery 
has enabled may operations to be performed 
which would previofisly have been almost 
hopeless. The same idea seems destined to 
prove as useful in medicine as in surgery. 
There is great reason to suppose that mang 
diseases, especially those of a zymotic char- 
acter have their origin in the germs of special 
organisms. We know that fevers run a certain 
definite course. The parasitic organisms are 
at first few, but gradually multiply, at the ex- 
pense of the patient, and then die out again. 
Indeed, it seems to be thoroughly established 
that many diseases are due to the excessive 
multiplication of microsopie organisms, and 
we are not without hope that meane will be 
discovered by which, without injury to the 
patient, these terrible though minute enemies 
may be destroyed and the disease thus stayed. 
The interesting researches of Burdon, Sander- 
son, Greenfield, Koch, Pasteur, Toussaint, and 
others seem to justify the hope that we may 
be able to modify these and other germs, and 
then by appropriate inoculation to protect our- 
selves against fever aud other acute diseases. 

The history of anesthetics is a most remark- 
able ilustration of bow long we may be on the 
very verge of a most imporiant discovery. 
Ether, which, as we all know, produces per- 
fect insensibility to pain, was discovered as 
long ago as 1540. The anezsthetic property of 
nitrous oxide, now so extensively used, was 
observed in 1800, by Sir H. Davy, who actually 
experimented on himself and bad one of bis 
teeth painlessly extracted when under its in- 
fluence. He even suggested that, ‘‘ as nitrous 
oxide gas seems capable of destroying pain, 
it could probably be used with advantage in 
surgical operations.’’ Nay, this property of 
nitrous oxide was habitually explained and 
illustrated in the chemical lectures given in 
hospitals, and yet for fifty years the gas was 
never used in actual operations. 

Few branches of science have made more rapid 
progress in the last half century than that 
which deals with the ancient condition of man. 
When our Association was founded, it was 
generally considered that the human race eud- 
denly appeared on the scene about 6,000 years 
ago, after the disappearance of the extinct mam. 
malia, and when Europe, both as regards phys. 
ical conditions and the otberanimals by which 
it was inhabited, was pretty much in the same 
condition as in the period covered by Greek 
aud Roman history. Since then the persever- 
ing researches of Layard, Rawlinson, Botta, 
and others have made known to us not only 
the statues and palaces of the ancient Assyrian 
monarchs, but even their libraries. The cunet- 
form characters have been deciphered, and we 
can not only see, but read, inthe British Muse- 
um, the actual contemporary records, on burnt- 
clay cylinders, of the events recorded in the 
historical books of the Old Testament and in 
the pages of Herodotus. The researches in 
Egypt also seem to bave satisfactorily estab- 
Hshed the fact that the pyramids themeelves 
are at least 6,000 years old, while it is obvious 
that the Assyrian and Egyptian monarchies 
cannot suddenly have attained to the wealth 
and power, the state of social organization 
and progress in the arts of which we have be 
fore us, preserved by the sand of the desert 
from the ravages of man, such wonderful 
proofs. In Europe the writings of the earliest 
historians and poets iaodicated that, before 
frou came into general use, there was a time 
when bronze was the ordinary material of 
weapons, axes, and other cutting implements ; 
and, though it seemed a priori improbable that 
a compound of copper and tin should have 
preceded the simple metal iron, nevertheless, 
the researches of archzxlogists have shown that 
there really was in Europe a‘‘ Bronze Age,” 
which at the dawn of history was just giving 
way to that of “Iron.’’ The contents of an- 
cient graves, burie? in many cases so that their 
owner might carry some, at least, of his wealth 
with him to tbe world of spirits, have proved 
very instructive. Moreespecially the results ob- 
tained by Nilsson, in Scandinavia, by Hoare and 
Borlase, Bateman and Greenwell, in our own 
country, and the contents of the rich cemetery 
at Halistadt left mo reom for doubt as to the 
existence of a Bronze Age; but we & eom- 
pleter idea of the condition of at thie 
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period from the Swiss lake villages, first made 
known to us by Keller and subsequently studied 
by Morlot, Troyon, Desor, Ritimeyer, Heer, and 
Other Swiss arcbwologists. Along the sballow 
edges of the Swiss lakes there flourisbed, ouce 
upon a time, many populous villages or towns, 
built on platforms supported by piles, exactly 
a8 mavy Malayan villages are now. Under 
these circumstances innumerable objects were 
@ne by one dropped into the water ; sometimes 
whole villages were burnt and their contents 
submerged ; and thus we have been able to re- 
cover from the waters of oblivion, in which they 
had rested for more than 2,000 years, not only 
the arms and tools of this ancient people, the 
bones of their animals, their pottery and orna- 
ments, but the stuffs they wore, the grain they 
had stored up-for future use, even fruits and 
eakes of bread. But this bronze-using people 
were not the earliest occupants of Europe. 
The contents of ancient tombs give evidence 
of atime when metal wasunknown. This, also, 
was confirmed by the evidence then unex- 
pectedly re elved from the Swiss lakes. By 
the side of the Bronze-Age villages were others, 
not less extensive, in which, while implements 
of stove and bone were discovered literally by 
thousands, not a trace of metal was met with. 
The sbell-mounds or refuse-heaps accumulated 
by the ancient fishermen along the shores of 
Denmark fully confirmed the existence of a 
Btone Age. No bonesof the reindeer, no frag- 
ments of any of the extinct mammalia baye 
been found in any of the Swiss lake villages, 
orin any of the thousands of tumull which 
have been opened in our own country or in 
Central and Southern Europe; yet the con- 
tents of caves and of river-gravels afford 
abundant evidence that there was a time when 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, the musk ox 
and reindeer, the cave lion and hyena, the 
great bear and the gigantic Irish elk wandered 
in our woods and valleys,and the bhippopote- 
mus floated in our rivers; when Englend and 
France were united and the Thames and the 
Rhine had a common estuary. This was long 
supposed to be before the advent of man. At 
length, however, the discoveries of Boucher 
de Perthes, in the valley of the Somme, sup- 
ported as they are by the researches of many 
Continental naturalists, and in our own toun- 
try of M’Enery and Godwin-Austen, Pres} 
wich and Lyell, Vivian and Pengelly, Christy, 
Evans, and many more, bave proved that 
man formed a bumble part of this strange 
assembly. Nay, even at this early period there 
were, at least, two distinct races of men in 
Europe—one of them, as Boyd-Dawkins has 
pointed out, closely resembling the modern 
Esquimaux in form, in bis weapons and im- 
plements, probably in hie clothing, as well as 
in so many of the animals with which he was 
associated. At this stage man appears to bave 
been ignorant of pottery, to have bad no 
kvowledge of agriculture, no domestic an- 
imals, except, perbaps, the dog. His weapons 
were the ax, the spear, and the javelin. I do 
not beleve he knew the use of the bow, 
though be was probably acquainted with the 
lance. He was, of course, ignorant of metal, 
and his stone implements, though skilfully 
formed, were of quite different shapes from 
those of the Second Stone Age and were never 
ground. This Earlier Stone Period, when man 
coexisted with these extinct mammalia, is 
known as the Palwolithic or Early Stone Age, 
iu opposition to the Neolithic or Newer Stone 
Age. The remains of the mammalia which 
coexisted with man in prehistoric times have 
been most carefully studied by Owen, Lartet, 
Riitimeyer, Falconer, Busk, Boyd-Dawkins, 
aod others. 

The presence of the mammoth, the reindeer, 
and especiallyof the musk ox indicates a se. 
vere, not to say an arctic climate, the existence 
of which, moreover, was proved by other con- 
siderations; while, on the contrary, the hip- 
popotamus requires considerable warmth. 
How, then, is this association to be explained ? 
While the climate of the globe is, no doubt, 
much affected by geographical conditions, the 
cold of-the glacial period was, I believe, main- 
ly due to the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
combined with the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
The result of the latter condition is a period 
of 21,000 years, during one-half of which the 
Northern Hemisphere is warmer than the 
Southern, while during the other 10,500 years 
the reverse is the case. At present we are in 
the former pbase, and there is, we know, a 
vast accumulation of ice at the South Pole; 
but when the earth’s orbit is nearly circular, 
as it is at present, the difference between the 
two hemispheres is not very great. Onthec a 
trary, as the eccentricity of the orbit increases, 
the contrast between them increases also. 
This ecceniricity is continually oscillating 
within certain limits, which Croll and subse- 
quently Stone have caleulated out for the last 
miilion years. At present the eccentricity 1s 
016. and the mean temperature of the coldest 
month in London is about 40 deg. Such has 
been the state of things for nearly 100.00u 
years; bat before that there was a period, 
beginalng 300,000 years ago, when the eccen- 





tricity of the orbit varied from ‘26 to ‘57. 
The result of this would be greatly to increase 
the effect due to the obliquity of the orbit. 
At certain periods the climate would be much 
warmer than at present, while at others the 
number of daysin Winter would be 20 more 
and of Summer 20 less than now, while the 
mean temperature of the coldest month would 
belowered 20deg. Wethus get something like 
a date for the last glacial epoch, and wesee that 
it was not simply a period of cold, but rather 
one of extremes, each beat of the pendulum 
of temperature lasting for no less than 21,000 
years. This explains the fact that, as Morlot 
showed In 1854, the glacial deposits of Switzer- 
land and, as we now know, those of Scotland 
are not a single uniform layer, but a succession 
of strata, indicating very different conditious. 
I agree also with Croll and Geikie in thinking 
that these considerations explain the apparent 
avomaly of the co-existence in the same gravels 
of arctic and tropical animals, the former hav- 
ing lived in the cold, while the latter flourished 
in the bot perioda, 


It is, I thtuk, pow well established that man 
inhabited Europe during the milder periods of 
the glacial epoch. Some bigh authorities, in- 
deed, consider that we have evidence of bis 
presence iv pre-glacial and even in miocene 
times; but I coufess that I am not satésfied on 
this point. Even the more recent period care 
ries back the record of man’s existence toa 
distance so great as altogether to change our 
views of ancient history. Nor is it only as re- 
gards the antiquity and material condition of 
mau in pre-historic times that great progress 
hasbeen made. Iftime had permitted, I should 
have been glad to have dwelt on the origin 
and development of the language, of custom, 
and of law. On all of these comparison of tho 
varioug lower races still inhabiting so large a 
portion of the earth’s surface bas tLrown much 
light; while even in the most cultivated na- 
tions we find survivals, curious fancies, and 
lingering ideas, the fossil remains, as it were, 
of former customs and religions embedded in 
our modern civilization, like the relics of ex- 
tinct animals in the crust of the earth, 


He concludes as follows: 


Though itis difficult, indeed impossible, to 
measure exactly the extent of the influence ex- 
ercised by this Association, no one can doubt 
that it bas been very considerable. For my 
own part, I must acknowledge with gratitude 
how much the interest of my life hasbeen en, 
hanced by the stimulus of our meetings, by the 
lectures and memoirs to which I have had the 
advantage of listening, aud, above all, by the 
many friendships which I owe to this Associa- 
tion. Summing up the principal results 
which have been attained in the last half 
century, we May mention (Over and above the 
accumulation of facts) the theory of evolution ; 
theantiquity of man, and the far greater an- 
tiquity of the world itself; the correlation of 
physical forces and the conservation of 
energy ; spectrum analysis and its application 
to celestial physics; the higher algebra and 
the modern geometry ; lastly, the innumerable 
applications of science to practical life—as, 
for instance, in photography, the locomotive 
engive, the electric telegraph, the spectro- 
scope, and, most recently, the electric light 
andthe telephone. To science, again, we owe 
the idea of progress. ‘‘The ancients,” says 
Bagehot, *‘bad no conception of progress. 
They did uot so much as reject the idea; they 
did not even entertain it.” Itis not, I think, 
now going too far to say that the true test of 
the civilization of a pation must be measured 
by its progress in science. It is often said, 
however, that, great and unexpected as the 
recent discoveries have been, there are cer- 
tain ultimate problems which must everremain 
unsolved. For my part, I would prefer to 
abstain from laying down apy such limitations. 
When Park asked the Arabs what became of 
the sun st night, and whether the sun was 
always the same or new each day, they replied 
that such a question was childish and entirely 
beyond the reach of human investigation. I 
have already meutioned that, even as lately as 
1842, so high an authority as Comte treated as 
obviously impossible and bopeless any attempt 
to determine the chemical composition of the 
heavenly bodies. Doubtless, there are ques- 
tions the solution of which we do not as yet see 
our way even to attempt ; nevertheless the ex- 
perience of the past warns us not to limit the 
possibilities of the future. But, however this 
may be, though the progress may have been so 
rapid and though no similar period in the 
world’s history has been nearly 80 prolific of 
great resulte, yet, on the other band, the 
prospects of the future were never 
more encouraging. We must not, indeed, 
shut our eyes to the possibility of failure. 
The temptation to military ambition, the 
tendency to over-interference by the state, the 
spiri! of anarchy aud socialism—these and other 
elements of danger may mar the fair prospects 
of the future. hat they will succeed, how. 


ever, in doing so I cannot believe. I cannot j 


but feel coufident hope that Glty years Lences, 








when perhaps the Oity of York may renew its 
hospitable invitation, my successor in this 
chair—more competent, I trust, than I have 
been to do justice to so grand a theme—will 
have to record a series of discoveries even 
more unexpected and more brilliant than those 
which I have, I fear so imperfectly, attempted 
to bring before you this evening; for one 
great lesson which science teaches is how 
little we yet know and how much we have 
still to learn. 


Dablical Research, 
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BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


Is Babylonia, as in Egypt, the foundation of 
an ancient city is usually to be sought in the 
act of the pious royal worshiper, who, in re- 
turn for some divine favor, builds on the 
selected spot a temple to the god, his bene- 
factor. The same spirit prompted these early 
kings to build sanctuaries to the gods to whom 
they attributed the completion of some act, as 
that which caused Noah to build an altar to 
the Lord (Gen. viii, 20), or Abram (Gen. 
xii, 7)—namely, a feeling of thankfulness 
for this manifestation of the Divine Mercy. 
In time, these sanctuaries, by the growth of 
population and often from their situation, be- 
came the ceuters round which the inhabitants 
grouped, and the city grew up under the pro- 
tection of the temple. So Mewphis grew 
round the shrine of Ptah; Thebes about the 
Temple of Ammon; Babylon round the shrine 
of Bel; Ur round that of the Moon-god, Ur; 
and Assur round the temple of the patriarch 
god of Assyria. In all probability, the founda- 
tion of the cities upon the banks and the 
broad canal which once crossed the plain were 
the work of the same people. The winding 
course of this canal would seem to indicate 
that we must see in it some ancient tributaries 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, joined, 
widened, embanked, end rendered navigable, 
rather than a pure work of engineering con- 
struction. The earliest royal name con- 
nected with the city of Sippara is that 
of a monarch named Zabu, “the sol- 
dier,’’ who is said to haverestored the Temple 
of the Sun-god in ancient days, in times 
beyond the chronological reckoning of the 
Babylonian historians; but the real historical 
period of the cities of Sepbarvaim, like all 
the otber Babylonian cities, begins with the 
rise of the Median or Kassite dynasty, found- 
ed by the conqueror, Khammuragas, in the 
nineteenth century before the Christian Era, 
and from that period on throughout the whole 
drama of Babylonian bistory the city appears 
as @ prominent center of political and religious 
life. 

Kbammuragas, the Kassite or Cossean, who 
won his Babylonian empire by conquest, was 
one of the greatest benefactors of the em- 
pire, and he has, indeed, just claim to “the 
titie of the delight of men” or “the bene- 
factor of mankind.” By his orders, canals 
were made. Embankments were built to re- 
strain the floods of the rivers. Towns were 
fortified, palaces and temples built and re- 
stored. Indeed, this monarch seems to have 
done as much to promote public works in 
Babylonia in his day as the great Nebuchad- 
nezzar did, thirteen centuries after, who laid 
claim to the title of “the builder of Baby- 
lon.” This monarch restored temples in 
Babylon, in Larsa, the Ellasar of Genesis 

xiv, 1), in Kis, the modern Al Hymer, and in 
the city of Sippara of the Sun. His success- 
or, “ Samsi-iluna,’’ also was lavish in bis pub- 
lic works andin his gifts to the temples of 
bis gods. From the mounds of Warka, the 
ancient Erech, or Uruki, ove of the cities of 
the tetrapolis of Nimrod, Mr. Loftus recov- 
ered a number of interesting tablets relat- 
ing to this early period of Babylonian bis- 
tory. These valuable documents are a 
series of commercial tablets, written some 
in Semitic Babylonian, some in the agglu- 
tinative dialect of Akkad, which thirty- 
seven centuries ago were deposited in the 
record-house of the city, there to be for years 
records of the transactions which took place 
in the city marts. From one of these terra- 
cotta agreements or charters we take the fol- 
lowing docket, which serves as date: ‘‘ The 
seventh month the 24th day in the year when 
Samsi-iluna of Shamas (Sun-god) and Mero- 
dach their emblems he foimed, figures he 
made as guardians—plated with gold in Bit 
Parra (the temple of the Sun-go!) before the 
Sun-god be placed and in Bit Saggal (in 
Bab)lon) before Merodach he placed.” These 
interesting documenis, from which we take 
this daie recording the presentation of these 
images to the chief temple of Sipyara, afford 
us the names of many of the Babslcnlan 
merchants of those remote days.. Among these 
names we have such pure Semitic names as 
Abil (the Abel of the Bible) sud Kajauv, or 





Cain (Gen. iv, 1); Aba, “the father”; Mukh- 
aidu, “‘the watchman’; Abu-khibu, “ father 
of « lie”’ (a common Arabic name at the pres- 
ent time for the fox); Abil-irzitvo, “son of 


_ the earth,” the husbandman. Also such names 


as Ismi-il, which is eqhivalent to the Scripture 
Ishmael (Gen. xvi, 11), and Sarrat, ‘the queen 
or princess,’’ the same as the well-known wife 
of the Jewish patriarch Abram (Gen. xvii, 15). 
It is, indeed, most important a fact for biblical 
students to find such names as these borne by 
people trading in the marts of Babylonia at 
the time when these tablets were written; for 
it is at the time when this dynasty came to 
the throne that we must place that important 
event in Jewish history, the migration of 
Abram. If, therefore, these names were borne 
by Semitic merchants of Khammuragas and 
Samsiiluna, who bave left their records in the 
hard stone and clay, it will take more than all 
the learning of the German mythologist to 
resolve Abram, Isaac, and Jacob into their 
films of solar myth. During this period of 
Babylonian history great progress was made in 

the social scale, and politics and religion were 

formulated and arrayed,and the city of Sip- 

para appears as one of the leading cities in the 
empire. In the British Museum is a copy of a 
Babylonian tablet, made by order of the great 
Assyrian literary patron, Assurbanipal, which 

we must probably ascribe to this period of 
Babylovian history, and from this document 

we learn some interesting details as to the ad- 

ministration of law in the city of Sippara. 

“If the king makes a decree not in accordance 
with the law, the people perish, his country is 
afflicted. 

“If he makes a decree not in accordance with 
the law of the land, the god Hea bis fate pro- 
claims, and avother shall cause to be seated, 

“ If he make a decree not in accordance with 
the former just princes, his days are gathered 
up. 
“Tf he make a decree not in accordance with 
the tablets (statutes), his land revolts from him. 

“ If (however) he make a decree in accordance 
with the book of Hea, in prosperity and in 
honor of men the great gods shall seat him. 

“If he extorts from the sun (man) of Sippara, 
and to another gives it, the Sun-god, the judge 
of the heavens and the earth, another judge in 
his land sball appoint, and a just judge auaa 
just prince in the place of the unjust.’’ 

Surely, here we have the same doctrines as 
those which are repeated time after time iu 
the Bible of justice and mercy. From this in- 
scription it appears that the three cities of 
Babil (Babylon), Sippara, and Nipur (Niffer), 
or Calneh (Gen. x, 10) were included under 
one civil and religious jurisdiction. In this 
interesting code we find clauses against brib- 
ery or perversion of justice against or pollution 
of the sanctuary or the offering of improper 
sacrifices, and other offenses against the civil 
and religious law. The ruling class at this 
period seems to have consisted of “ the king,” 
or, a8 he is sometimes called, ‘the prince,” 
“the pricets,” and ‘the appointed officers” 
or “prefects”; and of the social class we 
have “‘soldiers,” ‘“‘ husbandmen,’’ apd ‘ shep- 
herds.” 

During the period of the Kassite dynasty 
extensive repairs were made to the temple of 
the Sun-god in Sippara bya monsrch named 
Sagaraktiyas. Nabonidus, King of Babylon 
(B. C. 556), who restored so many of the Baby- 
lonian temples, when engaged on the work at 
Sippra, discovered the memorial record of 
this primitive monarch, who, some ten cen- 
turies before, had restored and beautified the 
edifice. He carefully copied the inscription, 
and it is from this copy, made by the archzo- 
logical king, toat we are able to glean some 

particulars of the restoration. The King 
Sagaraktiyas claims to have cleared the cham- 
bers and courts of crumbled débris and dust, 
and to have beautified and restored the edifice. 
In return for these devotional acts, be asks the 
gods to grant him “long life aud prosperity,” 
with the power ‘‘to administer justice and 
guard the temples ’’—a prayer fully in accord- 
ance with the code we quoted above. 

For many centuries, now, we lose sight of the 
city of Sippara in the annals of Assyria and 
Babylonia, and it is not until the twelfth cen- 
tury that we again find it mentioned in the 
historical inscriptions. From the fourteenth 
century until the time of the great monarch 
Tiglath Pileser I (B.C. 1125) a series of front er 
wars and raids had been waged between the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians. During one 
of these wars, in B. C. 1120, the Assyrian king, 
Tiglath Pileser I, marched into Babylon‘a and 
captured all the principal cities of Ak«ad, or 
Upper Babylonia, among which we find men- 
tion made of Dur. Kurigazu, the modera 
**Nimrod’s Tower,” or “Akkerkuff,” avout 
ten milesfrom Baghiad, Sippar of the S.n, 
and Sippar of aucieat Babylon, sud Upie, or 


We have bitherto gathered the history of 
this ancient city from inscriptions, of which 
copies, preserved in ‘ace libraries of N.neveh 
only, are extant. We now cometo some more 
interesting records—nawely, those which are 
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found beneath the ruins of the city. In or 
about the year B. C. 550 Nabonidus, King of 
Babylon, when engaged in repairing this tem- 
ple, cleaned and repaired the memorial tablets 
of the monarchs who had lavished treasure on 
the shrine. One of these records has now 
come down to us, to tell of the pious king who, 
twenty-seven centuries ago, did honor “‘ to the 
Sun-god, his protector.” In one of the rooms 
of the portion of the temple buildings ua- 
covered Mr. Rassam found the floor paved 
with a kind of cement,and, penetrating through 
this, in search of foundation records he came 
upon some priceless treasures in a chest, con- 
taining the dedication stones of thetemple. In 
1878 Mr. Rassam had discovered in the temple 
of the war-god at Ballawat, near Nimrod, the 
foundation records of the temple, which had 
been placed there by King Assur-nazir-pal (B. 
C. 880), in a stone chest. In Babylonia, where 
stone was scarce, the records were enclosed in a 
cist made of terra-cotta and buried beneath the 
pavement of the record-chamber of the temple. 
In this register or safe were found the record 
stele or votive tablet, placed there by Nabu- 
bal-iddina, King of Babylon, in B. C. 850, and 
also a terra-cotta cylinder of Nebuchadnez- 
zar (B. C. 605) and of Nabonidus (B. C. 555). 
The votive tablet of Nabu-bal-iddina is one of 
the most interesting records yet recovered 
from the ruins of a Babylonian temple, for it 
furnishes us with the names of kinga, priests, 
officials, scribes, and sculptors who lived in 
those days and who were servants of the great 
king. It also furnishes us with a complete list 
of the festivals of the Sun-god, as worshiped 
at Sippara, and of the offerings to be made on 
the altar of the god. The upper portion of the 
tablet is adorned with a sculpture represent- 
ing the worship of the Sun-god in his temple; 
but a description of this work and the cere- 
monies connected with the service of the god 
will be best described and considered when, in 
my next article, I shall treat of the ‘‘ Gods of Se- 
pharvaim.”’ In addition to the religious portion 
of the inscription, there isa great amount of 
historical and other information to be obtained 
from the record which twenty-seven centuries 
ago was placed in the temple record-room. 
The {nscription is written in six columns— 
three on the obverse of thirty lines each and 
three on the reverse of about fifty lines each. 
It is written in a somewhat archaic script, but 
is in a remarkable state of preservation. It 
has not been previously copied or translated. 
It contains some words the meanings of which 
may be slightly modified by future study, as 
they are wacrificial terms, etc., new to the vo- 
cabulary. The first column of this inscription 
clearly shows that it was an ez voto from the 
pious king fora victory gained, and the date 
of its dedication is preserved to us in the sixth 
column of the inscription, where we read the 
date as the month Nisan (1st month), 20th day, 
in the 3lst year (B. C. 852) of Nabu-bal-fddina, 
King of Babylon. We will now glance at the 
first column, to see over whom the victory was 
gained. It reads as follows: 
“(1) The Sun-god, 
“(2) Dweller in the house of light (Bit Parra) which 
is within the city of Sippara, 
“(3) Who by his flames and his heat the 
“(4) wicked enemy the Sutu from the land of 
Akkad has driven out and destroyed (their) hosts. 
“Their camp and seats (tents) his hands spoiled, not 
leaving any thing. 
“ Simas-Sipak the King he himself fled away.” 
From this it appears that the Sutn, a northern 
Elamite tribe, under their king, Simas-Sipak 
(the sword of Sipak), had invaded the land and 
wore defeated by the king. The king, attribu- 
ting his victory to the aid of the Sun-god, ded- 
icates portions of the spoil to the temple and a 
plantation and garden in the city of Niki, for 
the use of the priests. 
In the second column of the text we have the 
titles of the victorious king set forth infull. 
“ Nabu paliddina King of Babylon 
The proclaimed of Merodach 
The beloved of Anu and Bel 
The man of the heart of the Sun-god— 
The warrior hero who to royalty is raised 
Bearing the flery bow—sweeping away the evil 
enemy the Sutu.” 
Such were the titles claimed by this “‘ warrior 
king,” a man after the heart of the Sun-god 
(I Samuel xiii, 14). A representation of the 
King of Babslonia, bearing the sacred bow, 
which formed part of the regalia, is seen on 
one of the boundary stones of Merodach- 
nadin-akhi (B.C. 1120). The third and fourth 
columns of the inscription are occupied with 
an account of the making of the sculptured 
record from which we gather these details. 
The King ordered a man named Nabu-iddina 
Suma (“ Nebo has given a name”) to make 
this tablet, to carve the panel at the top, and 
tocut the inscription. The inscription was to 
be cut on “polished marble,” to be obtained 
from a city named “ Kar Ukna,”’ or the “ mar- 
ble fort.” The sculptor seems to have devoted 
ell his energies to the task : 
“ For the making of this sculpture his mind he set 
“In the wisdom of Hea—by the direction of the lord 
of the bright eye, the god of gold, the lord of moun. 
tains the lord of caverns 
“Of bright marble, the statue of the great lord the 
Sun-god perfectly he fashioned.” 
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The royal patron was pleased with the 
statue, and gave land and gifts to the sculptor, 
Nabnu-iddina-suma. It may be of some interest 
to biblical students to note that the word 
rendered statue here is zalmu, a word cognate 
with that used in Daniel (ch. iif, 1) for the 
golden image of Nebuchadnezzar, which may, 
therefore, have been a bas-relief plated with 
gold, and not astatue. The inscription con- 
cludes with a prayer to those who come after 
to respect the statue and the inscription, and 
enumerates the curses awaiting those who 
destroy or injure the record. Little did the 
sculptor and scribe, Nabu-iddina-suma, who 
carved the record, think that, twenty-seven 
centuries after, his record would be read by 
one far, far away in the isle of the setting sun. 

Nabu-bal iddina, the Babylonian King, by 
whose orders this record was set up, was con- 
temporary with Assur-nazirpal and bis son, 
Shalmanesar II. With the latter of these 
he made a treaty of peace, some fragments 
of which are in the British Museum. 

During the wars of Tiglath Pileser II (B. C. 
747) and Shalmanesar III (B. C. 727) the cities 
of Sippara passed under the rule of Assyria, 
for in B. C. 720 we find Sargon, the conqueror 
of Samaria, bringing colonists from these 
cities to occupy the depopulated city 
(II Kings xvii, 24, 31). These cities now be- 
came part of the Assyrio-Babylonian Empire, 
and but little is beard of them except when, 
during a revolt, the priests, ever ready to in- 
trigue, joined some popular rising. The 
priests of these cities joined the revolt of the 
Babylonians under Merodach Baladan, in B. C. 
709, against Sargon, and again, In B. C. 654, the 
revolt of Saulmugina against his brother, 
Assurbanipal. On the revolt of Nabupalas- 
sar, in B. C. 625, and the fall of the Assyrian 
Empire the cities became prominent in the 
new empire and the temples were restored by 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus. In B.C. 547 
the Babylonian army, commanded by Bel-sar 
utzur (Belshazzar), the son of Nabonidus, was 
inecamp above Sippara, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and from an inscription of the last 
days of the empire we extract this passage: 
“Month Nisan 5th day the mother of the 
king on the fortress camp, placed on the 
Eupbrates above Sippara, died. The son of 
the king (Belshazzar) and his soldiers three 
days weeping made.” Early in the war of 
invasion by the Persians the city was taken, 
and became a seat of a prefect under the Per- 
sian king at Babylon. In the 7th year of 
Darius Hystaspis there wae a revolt in Baby- 
lon, beaded by Aracus, an Armenian, who 
claimed to be “ Nabuchadnezzar, son of Nabon- 
idus.”’ During this period the commerce of 
Babylon appears to have been interrupted, 
and one of the few commercial documents of 
this period extant is one fn which Darius 
Hystaspis claims the title of King of Sippara. 
With this we must end our notice of the his- 
tory of a city whose traditions and annals, as 
preserved to usin the stones and tablets, give 
it just right toclaim to be the primitive city 
of a primitive land. 

To the student of the Bible the discovery of 
this city isa matter of great importance, for 
in it we see the home of at least one element 
in the mixed race of the Samaritona. The 
worship of Adrammelech and Anammelech, 
which was established at Samaria and which 
in time gave way before the teaching of the 
Israelite priests, was the creed of the inhab- 
itents of Sippara of the Sun and Sippara of 
Anat, who were carried from the land of 
Chaldea to colonize the captured Israelite cap- 
ital. The traveler, as he stands in the little 
synagogue at Nablus, and sees around him 
that small remnant of the ancient race, may 
carry his thoughts far back beyond the mourn- 
ful year of the captivity of Israel (B. C. 720), 
far into the azure past, to the days when the 
ancestors of the High Priest Yakub and his 
flock gathered ‘‘seven times a day” in the 
courts of Bit Parra, in prayer to the “lord of 
Light.”’ 

WREXHAM, ENGLAND. 
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A vERY probable identification of Emmaus 
bas been put forward in the last “Quarterly 
Statement’’ of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. Musah in Josh. xvili, 26, close to 
Jerusalem, is ‘*The Motsah” or “spring” in 
the Hebrew, and, according to the Talmud, it 
was here that willows were brought to adorn 
the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles. The Tal- 
mud also states that the place was made a 
colony by the Romans and, hence, called Col- 
onla. Now, Josephus tells us that Ammaus was 
colonized by 800 of the soldiers of Titus, and 
at the present time a village called Kolonieh 
still exists on the main road from Jerusalem 
toward the west and ebout a mile to the north 
of a ruin called Beit Muzza. The head of 


the valley in which Kolonieh stands is almost 
sixty st: from Jerusalem. It is supposed 
that the original Emmaus, cr Hammotsah, 
stood here, but that the population afterward 
moved to the colony close to the high road. 
At the head of the valley stands Kubeibet, 
which the Crusaders were told was the site of 
Emmaus, 
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AMERICAN EPISCOPALIANS. 
BY PROFES6OR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





WILuam Aveustus MUBLENBERG, D. D., 
1796—1877. 


Tuis familiar and beloved name {fs as promi- 
nently connected with hymn-making as with 
good works of another sort. Public and un- 
remote as were the leading events of his life, 
scarce one of their dates but is given different- 
ly by two eminent books of reference. Such 
is even cotemporary fame. If I may trust 
Johnson’s “ Encyclopedia,” he was born in 
Philadelphia; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1814; in 1817 became assistant 
rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia ; 1821, 
associate rector of St. James, Lancaster, Pa.; 
in 1828 established at Flushing what was after- 
ward known as St. Paul’s College; 1846 was 
rector of the Holy Communion in New York ; 
and from 1858 to his death at the head of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. His *‘Memoir,’”’ by Sister 
Anne Ayres, no doubt, gives all tte facts cor- 
rectly. Few men were more respected while 
alive, and his works do follow him. 

He edited a selection of ‘“‘ Church Poetry ”’ 
1823, containing no originals. His own hymns 
are to be found in the Prayer-Book Collection, 
1826, and in a small volume printed 1859, sec- 
ond edition 1860. Perhaps the earliest of them 
and certainly the most famous is ‘‘I would 
not live alway’’; and thereby hangs a tale, or 
several tales, which I should not be justified in 
suppressing or abridging here. Probably no 
hymn, except “I love to steal awhile away,”’ has 
had a more romantic origin, and none at all 
amore complicated history. The authorship has 
been vehemently disputed again and again and 
the date of first appearance mis-stated. The text 
has been garbled, revised, and rewritten. The 
author voted against {ts admission to the col- 
lection through which it became famous, and 
was never satisfied with it as it stood there 
andin other hymnals. These confused facts 
I will try to handle in order and as accurately 
as may be. 

The story of how the hymn came to be 
written has been whispered about Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania for half a century and more. 
Dr. Muhlenberg bimself had, naturally, noth- 
ing to say about the matter, and his New York 
friends of later years (as Dr. Schaff and the 
late Dr. Washburn) were disposed to poob- 
pooh ft as an idle invention. Whether ft is 
mentioned in his Life I cannot say, not having 
the book at hand; but I give the tele in its 
baldest form, as vouched for by one of Muh- 
lenberg’s early associates, himself connected 
with the family in question. ‘‘ Dr. M. was 
engaged to be married to Miss : 
but her father would not give his con- 
sent, and it was under this feeling of 
grief and disappointment that he penned 
the hymn. She laid the matter to heart, 
went into a decline, and died.” The 
family was “rich and respectable,’’ of course. 
James Buchanan, then a young and rising 
lawyer, was engaged to an older sister; a 
trivial quarrel (of which the particulars are 
known) parted them, and the end of this affair 
was yet more tragic than that of the other. 
Both lovers afterward rose to eminence, but 
neither ever married. Not many men have 
such good reasons for remaining bachelors. 
These facts would appear well authenticated, 
but for Dr. M.’s published statement, in 1871: 
“The legend that it was written onan occa- 
sion of private grief is a fancy.” 

According to Muhlenberg, the hymn “ was 
written and first appeared in the Episcopal Re- 
corder, in 1824.’ That the latter half of this 
statement isa curious mistake is proved by 
the person who took {ft to the printer. Dr. 
John B. Clemson, of Claymont, Del., wrote 
me thus, two years ago: 

‘* The hymn I received from Dr. M. in man- 
uscript, and delivered it myself to Mr. Stavely, 
the then publisher. I was then in the first 
year of my ministry and was settled at Harris- 
burg. In passing through Lancaster, on my 
way to Philadelphia, to see my mother and 
family, I paid my respects to the Doctor, and, 
as [ was leaving him, he put the hymn into my 
hands and asked me if I would not carry it to 
The Recorder, It was published first in 1826, 
June 34, page 40, No. 70. I have the volume 
bound and in my possession. The Doctor’s 
memory must have failed him in naming 1824, 
I was then (1824) only a candidate for orders 
and living in Philadelphia.”’ 





This does not prove that the hymn was not 
written in 1824. The author may have been 
right about that; but it certainly was not 
printed till 1826, unless we can suppose that 
he or somebody else sent it to another sheet at 
an earlier date, of which there is no evidence. 
Dr. Clemson goes on: 

“T always felt that there was a Providence 
in my preserving that particular volume of the 
Philadelphia Recorder, I was thereby engbled 








to fortify my memory and to bear a righteous 
testimony against the false assumption and 
claim of that petty Connecticut editor. The 
world was beginning to think he was right 
and that Dr. M., good man as he was, was 
falsifying. My published testimony put the 
whole thing at rest.’’ 


Not so thoroughly, perhaps, as it ought 
to have done. One still hears, now and 
then, that Henry Ward, a Litchfield printer, 
wrote the hymn in 1822 and put it in 
the bands of his rector, Rev. Isaac Jones; 
also that he gave it to Rev. Freeman 
Marsh, in 1819 or 1820. If it could be 
proved that Ward, or any one else, printed the 
hymn in 1822, or at any time prior to June 34, 
1826, that would be another matter, So far 
from that, no early MS. of it professing ‘to be 
Ward’s has been more than talked of. A deal 
of ignorant nonsense has been ventilated on 
this head—as that Muhlenberg “‘ never claimed 
‘the hymn.”’ Of course, he always claimed ft 
and was much annoyed at this counter pre- 
tension. Any one who has written popular 
verses is liable to vexations of this sort. Con- 
filct of testimony has to be settled by weight 
of character. Now, Dr. M.’s character was of 
the highest, and Ward’s very far from that. 
The latter’s ‘‘claim,”” which must be set aside 
as worthless, has been pushed by ill-judging 
friends, specially in Oscar Harpel’s ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Printerdom,”’ Cincinnati, 1875. 
It is only literary pettiforgers who take up 
cases of this kind. 

Every one who is interested in these matters 
knows that the hymn, as we usually have it, fs 
a condensed abridgment of the original poem, 
which had six eight-line stanzas. I have not 
seen the Recorder text, but suppose it began 
thus: 

“T would not live alway. No, no, holy man, 

Not a day, notan hour should lengthen my span.” 


So, at least, it reads as “ copied from the ortg- 
inal” in a letter from Pottstown, Pa., Feb. 
25th, 1876, to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
According to this, it was ‘an impromptu, 
written in my Sister Catharine’s album. He 
had no copy, and, wanting it on some occasion, 
he sent forthe album. I am copying it from 
the original MS.”’ Perhaps it was so written 
in 1824, and left there till the author bethought 
him to look it up and take a copy for the Re 
corder, That album is worth its weight in 
silver, at the least, and ought to be on the 
shelves of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 

As to the admiesion of the bymn into the 
Prayer-Book Collection (1826), I follow the 
uncontradicted and probably authentic legend 
and the printed statements of Dr. M. himself, 
in 1871, Ite authorship being then unknown 
and unsuspected, it was cut from the Recorder 
and brought before the committee, perbaps 
by Dr. (afterward Bishop) Onderdonk, who 
was not present when they “‘ sat upon ”’ it. Ite 
tone was objected to, Muhlenberg himself 
spoke and voted against it, and it was rejected. 
As soon as Onderdonk heard this, he obtained 
a reversal of judgment. The hymn was got 
into its familiar form by him, with some aid 
from the detected author; but Dr. M. seems 
strangely wrong in saying that this happened 
in 1829." The 212 hymns were approved and 
published in 1827, and so used till 1871. 

Ihave not attempted to keep track of the 
bewildering variety of texts. The author was 
always dissatisfied with the original and dis- 
posed to mend it. ‘‘No, no, holy man” was 
probably eliminated early. As ‘‘Revised, 1859,” 
fn his book of that date, it begins: 

“T would not live alway—live alway below! 
Oh! no. I'll not linger when bidden to go.” 

This did not suit him, and in 1871 he published 
“*T would not live alway,’ Evangelized by its 
Author. With the Story of the Hymn anda 
Brief Account of St. Johnland”’ (New York: 
T. Whittaker & Co. 1871. 4to). This is not 
so much a recension as a new lyric in twenty- 
eight lines, not one of them being unaltered, 
However superior in orthodox sentiment to ite 
predecessor, it reads like a parody of that 
by an unskilled band and has met no more 
favor than it deserved. Despite the author's 
unwearying efforts to improve it, the “I 
would not live alway” which is known 
and loved remains that which Dr. Onder- 
donk extracted from the original of 1826, 
“The Story of the Hymn” is to come extent 
discredited by containing two serious blunders 
(already noted) in dates. Since his memory 
was so weak on these points, might he not 
have forgotten of what outward occasion and 
inward feelings this poem itself was born? 
Yet these mistakes, which might have seemed 
to injure the defendant’s case, if brought up 
when Ward was in court as plaintiff, cannot 
now be allowed as lending weight to an appeal 
against the sentence. When Dr. Mublenberg 
was asked to give assurances of his author- 
ship, he declined, with much dignity. “If they 
thought I was capable of letting the work of 
another pass for so many years as my own, 
they would not be sure of anything I might 


gay.” 
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Moreover, Ward's title to poetic fame rests 
on nothing but dubious talk ; whereas Dr. M. 
had other lyrics of merit and usefulness to 
show. Four more hymns of his appeared in 
the Prayer-Book Collection and three of them 
are now generally or widely accepted. To be 
sure, it is open to anybody to assert that he, or 
some friend of his, wrote these in 1820 ani en- 
trusted them In M8. to a neighboring clergy- 
man, from whom Mublenberg feloniously 
“conveyed” them; but, as, thus far, that has 
not been attempted, we may venture to call 
them bis. 


“Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing.” 


This Christmas song “ was written at the par- 
ticular request of Bishop Hobart, who wanted 
something that would go to the tune by 
Avison, then populas, to Moore’s words, 
“Sound the loud timbrel.” In two prom- 
inent Baptist books it begins, without the 
refrain, 


“Zion, the marvelous story be telling.” 
“Gaviour, who thy flock art feeding.” 


Probably the best and most successful of bap- 
tismal hymns. 


“ Like Noah's weary dove.” 


This celebrates the Church, in either or any 
sense of that word. The gist of it remains 
when you have dropped the first and last 
stanzas. The author, in 1865, advised compil- 
ers to omit the last, which is about ‘* waves of 
fre” and ‘sea of fire,’ and three leading 
books begin with v. 2— 


“0 coasé, my wandering soul.” 


One only of these pieces of 1826 has died the 
death appointed to dull and profitless verse. 
It consists of four moralizing and exhorting 
stanzas on the “ Death of a Young Person’’: 

“ Flow short the race our friend has run, 
Cut down itn all his bloom |” 
This was, no doubt, considered very fine half a 
century ago; but, like most so-called funeral 
hymns, {t is adapted to be sung to nothing 
more modern than ‘‘China.” 

In 1859 he gathered his verses not included 
in the Prayer-Book Collection. The best of 
them is: 

“Since on thy footstool here below 
Such radiant gems are strown.” 

This is a fine poem, rather than a usable 
hymn. According to Dr. M., it “‘is of the 
same date [1824] with ‘I would not live al- 
way,’ and, like it, first appeared in the Zpisco- 
pal Recorder,” in 1826, possibly. It was prob- 
ably thought too ornate for acceptance then, 
but bas since made its way into the Plymouth, 
Mason’s, and Robinson’s collections. Next 
(perhaps as early as 1825) comes a slighter and 
more juvenile, but very pretty ‘* Vesper 
Hymn”: 

“The mellow eve is gliding serenely down the west.” 

“ The throne of His glory—as snow it is white.” 


A hymn for Advent, 1839, admitted by Re- 
formed ‘‘ Hymns of the Church,’’ 1869— 

“ King of kings, and wilt thou deign 

O’er this wayward heart to reign” — 

in several leading books, date not given. It 
is either early, or much the best of his later 
pieces, which in general are very inferior to 
those written in his youth. 
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Pror. Birp, in his notice of W. B. Tappan 
and of ‘‘ bis best-kuown lyric,”’ 


“There is an hour of peaceful rest,” 


states that compilers usually give ite “ date as 
1822—three years too late.’’ It is more then 
three years too late, forI have before me a 
copy of ‘Select Hymns for the Service of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen,”’ published in 1818, 
which contains this bymn. 

Let me add that the third stanza bas been 
variously changed by various compilers. In 
the collection above named the first two lines 
are: 

“ There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 
The heart with anguish riv'n.” 


Jno. Forsyts. 
Wear Port, N. Y. 





Sanitary. 
THE HEALTH AND RACE TEACH- 
INGS OF BARBARISM. 


Besipes Livingstone’s experience with the 
malarial fevers of Africa, he also gives us 
glimpses of certain other facts which have im- 
portant bearing upon the contrasts afforded 
by civilized life. There is alwaysa class of 
pessimists who abuse the present and glorify 
the past, who discredit civilization and praise 
barbarity. It is so plausible to say that bar- 
barism isa state of Nature, while civilization 
is artistic to a degree that discredits and abol- 
ishes Nature. It is well sometimes tocompare 


the two, that we may get a correct idea of the 
effects of changed circumstances. 

It was the opinion of Livingstone that the 
system of hardening is not favorable to 
longevity or to the progress of the race when 
carried to the extent common among African 
tribes. Many of the young perish, and from 
want of clothing and protection at proper 
times. The argument for nudity is not sustained 
by the death-rate. The food, although sim- 
ple, is often imperfectly cooked and indiges- 
tion is common among the natives. Although 
fever was the great plague, he claimed tbat 
it yielded to proper treatment. In his re- 
searches into the origin of civilization he 
came to the clear conclusion ‘that 
born savages must die out, because they 
could devise no means of living through dis- 
ease.’’ Habits degenerate in barbarism as 
really es in civilization. Barbarism, as we find 
it, does not in any wise deserve to be called a 
state a Nature. So it is, indeed, in the coun- 
tries In which barbarians live. These very 
jungles have not been put to the uses for 
which they were intended, or may have been 
caused by races and by arts of overflow of which 
we have no knowledge. ‘The effect of a true 
and a right civilization is to improve the 
physical, as well as the intellectual and the 
moral life. It is, however, true that there are 
many diseases which are only incident to civili- 
zation. While recognizing the diseases of 
climate and soil, or those arising from imper 
fect food or clothing, he says: ‘‘ Consumption, 
scrofula, madness, cholera, cancer, delirium 
tremens, and certain contagious diseases, of 
which much is heard in civilized coun- 
tries, are hardly known.”” Those that perish 
from lung diseases do not bave them of 
this specific type. Insanity is largely a 
result either of a heredity which was ac- 
quired or of that kind of life which has to do 
with prolonged excitement. It would be of 
interest to know whether the native tribes that 
have the most war or those most exposed to 
the assaults of the slave trade bave developed 
diseases of this character. 

Cholera, so often associated with the jun- 
gies of India, is a disease owing to great mass- 
ings of population and great human filth, and 
not to natural conditions of soil or vegetable 
decay. Cancer is still a nondescript disease ; 
but the fact that it occurs as an inheritance 
points to some form of race degeneracy. It 
is Interesting to note that, so far as we know, 
the strictly contagious diseases have been much 
the more common in civilized countries. 
Scarlet fever was introduced into India within 
the last balf century. Measles got to Iceland 
and the Fiji Islands from foreign ships. 
Small-pox came to the wilds of America prob- 
ably from the Netherlands. We think it must 
be sald that most or all of the diseases which 
are communicable from person to person arise 
from artificial conditions. It is one of the 
great necessities of modern study that we 
should determine with precision the laws of 
their introduction and spread, and thus come 
to limit their influence upon the embarrass- 
ment or decrease of population. It is 
probable that the abject condition of the 
poor, which is represented by barbarism, and 
the excessive luxury of the rich, which isin 
part represented by civilization, alike tend to 
physical deterioration. Give me neitber riches 
nor poverty seems to be the golden mean which 
can secure the attainment of race superi- 
ority. 

The effect of civilization on beauty of form 
or of face is another of the disputed items as 
between Nature and culture. We were sur- 
prised to read his testimony that be had never 
seen a beautiful native woman in Africa; and 
that even the Caffres, whose beauty is sometimes 
spoken of, would scarcely be noted elsewhere. 
It was evident to him that the highest forms 
of physical life are to be found not in a state 
of barbarism, but where proper care, culture, 
and refinement can be secured and the laws of 
our physical life obeyed. Native figure, native 
elegance, and native simplicity are all very fine 
when they are cultivated and not cultivated 
out of their propriety. There are conditions 
of civilization which are almost indispensable 
to the fullest functions of organic life, and 
there are restraints which need the guidance 
both of intelligence and character. The de- 
scription of the natural man given by the 

Apostle Paul, in Romans, is not likely to be 
abandoned ; nor is the description of the 
artificial man or woman, as given in the society 
of the times of George III or Louis 
XIV, likely to be admired as a contrast; but 
there is a medium which a true civilization 
provides and which exalts the human nature, as 
well as the intellectual and the divine. We 
rise from the medical and sanitary reading of 
Livingstone’s life with the persuasion that 
health, care, and sound medical advice are 
needed in Africa and in America, and that 
obedience to the laws of our physical life and 
the study of the protections we are to use 
against the forces that tend to our destruction 





is among the most important of the pursuits 
of knowledge. 


Science. 
A Few interesting facts remain to be noted 
in closing up the record of the great comet, 
which is still visible with large telescopes, 
though rapidly leaving us. Its discovery be- 
longs to Mr. Tebbutt,director of the observatory 
at Windsor, in New South Wales, Australia. He 
first saw it on May 22d, when it was barely 
visible to the naked eye. This was three days 
before it was seen by any one else. On June 
llth, Dr. Gould, at Cordova, made a most in- 
teresting and as yet unexplained observation. 
In attempting to determine the place of the 
comet, which was very near the horizon, he 
compared it with a neighboring star, which he 
estimated as of the third or fourth magnitude, 
atleast. The strange thing is that, when be 
came to reduce his observation, he found no 
star of anything like that brightness at that 
place in any of the star-maps or catalogues. 
There is no such star there. Various sugges- 
tions have been made: that the star was a 
new variable, accidentally at its maximum 
brilliance; that it was an intra-mercurial 
planet; that it wasa detached piece of the 
comet itself, ete. Perhaps the last is 
the most probable hypothesis; but no such 
attendant was visible the next evening, and on 
the whole the matter remains a mystery. Un 
June 29th one of the jets issuing from the 
nucleus of the comet passed over a small star, 
and the phenomenon was observed by several 
persons. The effect seemed to be rather like 
that of ground glass than that of fog. There 
was no sensible diminuition of brightness; but 
theimage of the star was enlarged, becoming 
hazy and {ll-defined. As the jet passed off, the 
image of the star contracted again to its orig- 
inal size. There was no displacement of the 
star perceptible by micrometric measurement. 
It has been suggested that this observation 
may be made ‘to yield imformation as to the 
size of the particles composing these cometary 
jets and their distance apart. Scheberle’s 
comet made but a brief stay. Fora week or 
so it was easily visible to the naked eye, 
and would have been a “‘great’’ comet if its 
predecessor had not been so vastly superior. 
Its spectrum was carefully observed, but 
showed nothing new or unusual. The only 
notable point was that the bands were much 
more sbarply defined than in the spectrum 
of the other comet, indicating probably less 
density and perhaps lower temperature. 
Encke’s comet has again made its appear_ 
ance, having been observed in England, on 
August 27th and 28th, by Mr. Common, with 
bis great three-foot reflector, very nearly in 
its predicted place. It is very faint, purely 
telescopic. Its interest is entirely scientific, 
consistiug in the fact that its period of revolu- 
tion is only 33¢ years and that its orbit, while 
better known than that of any other comet, 
seems to be gradually shrinking in size, as if 
from some resistance. This shrinkage has 
been at times very confidently ascribed to the 
luminiferous ether and been adduced as a 
decisive proof of the existence of such an 
ether. At present, however, it seems quite ag 
likely that the phenomenon may be due to 
some very different cause and astronomers are 
not much disposed to dogmatize about it. 





....The most ingenious and, when it is fully 
carried out, the most extensive application of 
electricity to engineering hitherto made is the 
projected plan of Mr. Maxim, of this city, for 
draining the basin around the City of Mexico. 
We understand that a company has been 
formed, the funds raised, and the contracts 
signed. The plan is briefly this: to establish 
on the western slope of the mountains, where 
the fall is great and rapid, a number of water- 
wheels, sufficient to develop some 20,000 horse- 
power, and make them drive dynamo-electric 
machines of high electro-motive power. The 
current from these machines is to be con- 
ducted about twenty miles, to a set of electric 
motors, placed on the margin of the lake, and 
driving-pumps, which will require about 7,000 
horsepower to work them. The water has to 
be raised about 40 feet to clear the ridge; but, 
once raised, it has an uninterrupted fall toward 
the Pacific of several thousand feet, so that 
the descending water is made to keep up the 
work. The whole apparatus constitutes what 
Mr. Maxim calls an “‘ Electric Syphon.”’ There 
is no reason why the plan should not succeed, 
and thus relieve Mexico from the disastrous 
inundations which have distressed her for so 
many centuries. 


...-It is well known that the ratio of oxygen 
to nitrogen in the atmosphere varies at differ- 
ent times, and so far no one has been able to 
assign any reason for the variation. Prof. E. 
W. Morley, of Hudson, Obio, has made a 
special study of the subject, and during 1880 
analyzed some of the air collected every day, 
from January Ist to June 30th. He finds the 


amount of oxygen is closely connected with 
variations in atmospberic temperature and 
atmospheric pressure. The amount of oxy 
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Ministerial Register, 
BABCOOCK, A. R., diene L.L, bas re- 
signed. 


BURDICK, Sreruen, Leonardsville, 
(8. D. Bapt.) becomes editor of the 
Recorder, Alfred Center, N. Y. 

BURROWS, J. L., D. D., Louisville, Ky., 
called to Norfolk, Va. 

COMFORT, M. B., Pulaski, N. Y., bas re- 
signed. 

DOBBS, C. E. W., D. D., accepts call to Madi- 
son, Ind. 

DOBBINS, Frank §8., Calvary ch., Philadel- 
hia, has resigned, and sails for Tokio, 
apan, Oct. 6th. 

FULLER, A. K., of Hamilton Seminary, ac- 

cepts call to Rondout, N. Y. 

HUSTON, D. J., Rensselaer, accepts call to 
Goodland, Ind. 7 

MABIE, J. 8., begins pastorate at Bowlder, 
Col., October 1st. 

MARINER, J. (F. W. Bapt.), closes his labors 
at Dexter and Corinna, Me., the last Sun- 
day in September. Called to Lynn, Mass., 
but has not accepted. 

MacFARLAND, D., Port Byron, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

McDADE, P., called to Rensselaer, Ind. 

— , JUDBON, accepts call to Woodbury, 


uM. Y. 
Sabbath 


RECTOR, Frank, Newton Seminary, ord. and 
inst. at Newport, R. I., Sept. 6th. 

STAUB, Jacos, accepts call to German ch., 
Scranton, Pa. 

WILLIFER, A. D., Pittston, Pa., accepts call 
to Zanesville, O. 

WORMWODOD, F. P. (F. W. Baot.), East Cor 
a, Me., accepts callto New Hampton, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ATKINS, D. R., Brimfield, Mass., accepts call 
to Custer City, D. T. 

BECKWITH, E. G., D. D., inst. at Third ch. 
San Francisco, for his second pastorate of 
the same, Aug. 25tb. 

BENFORD, Georcez, ord. at Solon, Mich., 
Aug. 31st. 

BOLSTER, W. H., Everett, accepts call to 
South Weymouth, Mass. 

BROWN, J. N., Charlotte, Mich., accepts call 
to Owatonna, Minn. 

COWLES, Henry, D.D., Janesville, Wis., 
died, Sept. 6th. 

CUTLER, Tempe, Charleston, 8. C., accepts 
call to Hamilton, Mass. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., Marlboro’, Mass., accepts 
call to Canandaigua, N. Y. 

FISHER, W. B., Spring Hill, accepts call to 
Cottonwood, Kan. 

HARTRANFT, C. D., Hartford, Conn., de- 
clines call] to New Brunswick, N. J. 

HASKELL, H. C., North Amherst, called to 
Harmar, O 

HIBBARD, A. G., W. Leroy, Mich., accepts 
call to Wheaton, III. 

HOOKER, E. T., Castleton, Vt., accepts call 
to Charleston, 8. C. 

HUNTINGTON, C. W., ord. at Elisworth, Me., 
Sept. 6th. 

LAMB, G. C., Denver, Col., called to Ne 
braska City, Neb. 

PLATT, M. F., Lincoln, accepts call to Syra- 
cuse, Neb. 

SMITH, SrepHen, Hyannis, Mass., accepts 
call to Cumming City, W. T. 

STONE, C. A., Hopkinton, N. H., dismissed. 

WHEELER, A. M., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to East Toledo, O. 

WHITE, O. H., D. D., secretary of Freedman’s 
Missions Aids Society, in London, has re- 
turned to his home in New Haven for rest 
for a year or two. 

WILLIS, J. V., Beardstown, Ill., dismissed. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BIDWELL, W. H., formerly proprietor of 7h 
Evangelist, National Preacher, and LEclectie 
Magazine, died at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Sept. 11th. 

BRIDGES, J. R., West Lexington Presbytery, 
Ky., appointed home mission evangelist 
for West Texas. 

CHEESEMAN, E. G., Rose, N. Y., retires. 

DICKSON, Crrus, D.D., secretary Board of 
Home Missions, died at Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 11th. 

FIFE, N. G. H., Sterling, Ill., called to Vin- 


ton, Iowa. . 

GORDON, Tsomas, began his labors at Alton, 
Tl., Sept. 4th. 

HAMILTON, Wut14m, Marion Center, Kan., 


resigns. 
HENDRIX, W. W., D.D., (Cumb. Pres.) ac- 
cepts call to McKenzie, Tenn. 
HOPKINS, J. W., called to Central ch., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

L. R., Dexter, Mo., resigns. 

MARSH L. G,, began his labors at Lewiston, 

N. Y.. Sept. 1st. 
MITCHELL, L. H., Portage, Wis., bas re- 


signed. 

OCHILTREE, W. H., ord. andinst. at New 
River, Va. 

OLNEY, A. R, late of Addison, called to 
Ballston Springs, N. Y. 

ORR, A. H. (Un. Pres. ), called to Huntsville, O. 

RIC N, J. P., Lawrenceville, N. Y., 
called to Sodus, N. Y. 

ROBB, E. F., Knoxboro, N. Y., called to 
Boonville, N. ¥. 

YOUNG, Lorat, D.D., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
goes to Winfield, W. Va. 


ARCULARIUS, Port Ewen, accepts calf to 
Roxbury, N. Y. 

DANNER, Joutvs, Peekskill, N. Y., acc§epts 
call to First Church, Paterson, N. J. 

HAUSEN, M. G., Coxsackie, N. Y., 








falls at the beginning of the descent of a 
column of cool air from above. 


D4 
MYTH, Geo. H., Presbytery of New pre 
. accepts call to Ref. Church, J, 
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Personalities. Literature, 


Exrzazetu, the young Queen of Rou- 
mania, speaks admirably six languages and is 
a clever, handsome, and kindly woman. Suf- 
fering has made her tender. Her great grief 
is the loss of her only child, a beautiful and 
gentle little girl, four years old. The Queen 
keeps an album, in which she writes down ber 
stray thoughts, and a Continental journalist 
has copied someof them. Here is one queenly 
sentiment: “Life is an art in which too many 
remain only dilettanti, To become a master, 
One inust pour out one’s life-blood.”’ Agaiu: 
“‘White hairs are the crests of foam which 
cover the sea after the tempest.” ‘Sleep is a 
generous thief. He gives to vigor what he 
takes from time.”” “If you could throw as an 
alms to those who would use it well the time 
that you fritter away, how many beggars 
would become rich!’ ‘“ Duty only frowns 
when you flee from it. Follow it, and it smiles 
upon you.” There is a keen satire in the fol- 
lowing: ‘* The world never forgives our tal- 
ents, our successes, our friends, nor our pleas- 
ures. It only forgives our death. Nay, it 
does not always pardon that.” 


...-Princess Maud, the youngest daughter 
of the Prince of Wales, is described as a music- 
al genius. Although only twelve years old, 
she shows extraordinary vocal powers and is 
so devoted and persistent a student of music 
that ber parents have been obliged to restrain 
her enthusiasm. 


....-Midhat Pacha’s place of banishment, it 
is said, is considered by the Arabs as the most 
ancient place in the world. They say it is the 
place to which Adam and Eve fied, after their 
expulsion from Paradise, and Eve’s tomb is 
shown to pilgrims. 


-..-The present Princess of Egypt, the 
Khedive’s only wife, is a cultivated and liber- 
al-minded womin. She received a European 
education and her children are brought up by 
English governesses and in English ways. 


.-..Cardinal Manning is described as spare 
almost to emaciation and bald as if shorn, 
his appearance severely monastic. His voice 
and manner, however, are pleasant and his 
speech is full of kindness. 


..-.The letter which President Garfield sent 
his mother, some weeks ago, has been repro- 
duced in fac simile, and has met with a large 
sale, especially in the West. 

eee 


PL chbtes, 


Ir is estimated of the oldest Mason that, if 
he was laid end to end, he would reach around 
the state. 





.--.‘* How many carriages shall you want to 
haul the grief?’’ is the way the undertakers 
put it in Deadwood. 


-.--Some of the Virginia sulphur water is 
deseribed as ‘‘a mild extract of decayed eggs 
poured out on an old gun-barrel.” 


.--. The scales used for weighing gold in the 
assay offices are so delicate that one glance 
from a squint-eyed man will throw them off 
balance. 

...-The drum-major who ran away from Ma- 
juba Hill, when reproached with cowardice, re- 
plied : ‘‘I’d rather be a coward all my life than 
a corpse fifteen minutes.’’ 


.---A shark, recently caught 1n New York 
Harbor, had a flask and a pack of cards in his 
pocket. A telegram was immediately sent to 
Long Branch to inquire who was missing. 


....-Advice to young men. When you are 
told a story, my son, never remark “That 
isn’t the way I heardit,’’ete. Don’t you know 
that stories are told to give pleasure to the 
teller, and not to the hearer ? 


-.--Some men must have a quarter of a 
column to express a well-defined idea, when 
writing for a newspaper; but it is astonishing 
how concise they can make an advertisement 
that costs thirty cents per line. 


..--Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain fs a great 
admirer of the Paris Figaro, and frequently 
drops in of an evering to see the staff at work, 
always ending her call by inviting the force 
out to a banquet, at her expense. We don’t 
see how an editor can work with a queen rum- 
maging round the office, knocking over type 
and reading manuscript that is none of her 
business. It would annoy us to death. 


.-.. She said be had a flattering tongue, 
As to his arms she fondly clongue, 
And love’s sweet roundelay he songue. 


“ For that,” said he, ‘“‘my love, I guess 
You cannot, cannot love me luess ; 
Give me the little hand I pruess !”” 


**°Tis thine,”’ she said, with glance oblique, 


While blushing roses dyed ter chique— 
The twain will be made one next wique. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND LORD 
BYRON.* 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD has been before 
the world as an author a long time; for, 
though he has not yet completed his fifty- 
ninth year, it is thirty-eight years since the 
publication of bis earliest verse, a prize 
poem, entitled ‘‘Cromwell.” It was writ- 
ten at Balliol College, Oxford, whence he 
was graduated with honors in his twenty- 
second year. Four years later (1848), while 
acting as private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, he put forth his first public claim 
to the laurel, but modestly, under the 
initial ‘“‘ A.” This venture, ‘‘ The Strayed 
Reveller and other Poems,” was followed, 
in 1858, by ‘‘ Empedocles on Etna and other 
Poems,” and the next year by ‘‘ Poems,” 
which consisted of selections from these 
two volumes, with a number of new 
pieces. ‘‘ Poems” opened with ‘‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” and closed with ‘‘ The 
Future,” containing in all less than forty 
poems, and a Preface, in which he laid 
down his poetic theories, ‘‘ Poems,” a 
second collection or series, was published 
in 1855. It contained twenty-five poems, 
beginning with ‘‘ Balder Dead,” and end- 
ing with ‘‘A Summer Night”; and, while 
it was informed, perhaps, with different 
poetic elements than its predecessor, it 
was not superior, if, indeed, it was equal 
to it. The publication of four volumes of 
verse in seven years implied industry, if 
not genius (in Mr. Arnold’s case it implied 
both), and, when the variety of themes 
which are handled in these volumes is con- 
sidered, it implied a range of scholarship 
which few modern English poets have pos- 
sessed. That Mr. Arnold was a scholar 
was so evident that his appointment as pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford, in 1857, was 
felt to be as great an honor to Oxford as to 
himself. Many thought it a greater honor, 
for no man whose poetic powers equaled 
his ever filled that chair before him. The 
first public fruit of his professorship was 
‘*Merope” (1858), a tragedy modeled after 
the Greek manner and accompanied, like 
his first series of ‘‘ Poems,” with a Preface. 
The second fruit was a volume of lectures 
“On Translating Homer” (1861), which 
confirmed him in his determination to 
criticism. With ‘‘ Merope,” which I take 
to have been a failure, and which I believe 
has never been reprinted, the poetic career 
of Mr. Arnold may be said to have closed. 
His critical career (which was indicated in 
the Preface to the first series of his 
‘Poems ”) began in 1861, and for twenty 
years he has not slackened in it for a day. 
It bas produced I know not how many vol- 
umes. ‘‘Culture and Anarchy” (1869), ‘‘ St. 
Paul and Protestantsm ” (1870), ‘‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma” (1873), a work on Celtic 
literature, the name and date of which have 
escaped my recollection, and a great num- 
ber of separate papersin English periodicals 
upon almost all subjects to which criticism 
can be applied or misapplied. His latest 
criticisms (in book form, I mean) are two 
prefaces to two volumes of poetical selec- 
tions, the first, published about a year ago, 
being ‘‘ Poems of Wordsworth,” the second, 
published during the past Summer, being 
Poetry of Byron (Macmillan & OCo.). 
It is of this last that I wish to speak, and 
it is from a recent reading of it that I 
turned to the antecedents of Mr. Arnold, in 
order to satisfy myself of his fitness for the 
task he bad undertaken, or it may be his 
want of fitness for it, and in order, also, to 
judge him more justly than I could hope to 
by merely depending upon my recollec- 
tion of his powers and their general or 
partial direction. Four volumes of poems 
(or five, counting ‘‘Merope”), the excel- 
lence of which is admitted by all, and 
which are certainly an honor to the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and several 
volumes of criticism, largely upon literary 
subjects, ancient and modern, English and 
European—surely, the quality of brain 


*PorTRy or Byrox, Chosen and arranged by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





necessary for this work, the scope of 
thought demanded for it, and the ready 
practice gained by it—these things ought to 
have fitted Mr. Arnold, or any other man of 
his attainments and performances, to pre- 
pare a small volume of Selections from 
Byron and to write such a Preface as 
sucb a volume needed. Have they done 
so? I think not. 

There are several reasons why Mr. Arnold 
is unfitted to do justice to the poetry of 
Byron. One I take to be the character of 
his intellect, the other his theory of what 
poetry should expend itself upon. In the 
first place, his intellect differs from that of 
Byron in its capacity and force, which are 
every way less; in the second place, it differs 
from it in quality and tendency. It is not 
capacious enough to contain Byron’s in- 
tellect, in the sense that the intellect of 
Shakespeare contained the diverse in- 
tellects of many men, and it is not 
sympathetic enough to surrender itself to 
the cometary laws by which it was gov- 
erned. Mr. Arnold is the reverse of Byron, 
in that he is a scholar, which Byron was 
not; that his powers are measured and regu- 
lated and always within his control, while 
Byron’s never were; and the manner with 
him is quite as important as the matter, 
which it never was with Byron—the one 
believing that poetry is an art, the other 
that it is an inspiration, an energy that 
must be exercised, a message that must be 
delivered. Poetry with Byron was as 
natural and as irresistible as the motion of 
the waves, the drifting of the clouds, the 
crash of the thunder, and the sudden flash 
of the sharp, forked lightning. It was 
elemental, as with Shakespeare, and, after 
Shakespeare’s, bis was the greatest poetic 
element in English literature. Mr. Arnold 
would admit all this, I dare say, for his 
critica] insight is large; but, admitting it, 
he would fain have it otherwise. It is im- 
possible for him to sympathize with the 
nature of Byron, and, consequently, with 
its tumultuous operations, his nature rather 
sympathizing with that of Wordsworth, 
which was calm, self-contained, and re- 
flective. He has, also, as Wordsworth 
had, a theory, a fact which, I think, is 
greatly to be regretted in the case of both. 
I do not believe that poetry is or can be the 
product ofa theory; and, if a poet hasa the- 
ory, he had much better dismiss it from his 
mind as soon as possible, or, failing to do 
that, keep it to himself, for the chances 
are that, when he has formulated it, his 
poetry will contradict it, and will prove 
not to have been written after any theory at 
all. Wordsworth’s practice belied his pre- 
cept. Mr. Arnold's theory, as stated by 
himself, in the Preface to his first series of 
‘*Poems,” is that the eternal objects of 
poetry are actions—human actions, possess- 
ing an inherent interest in themselves, 
which is to be commemorated in an inter- 
esting manner by the art of the poet. The 
poet must not imagine, however, that he 
can make an intrinsically inferior action 
equally delightful with a more excellent 
one by his treatment of it. He must select 
an excellent action. And what actions are 
the most excellent? ‘ Those, certainly, 
which most powerfully appeal to the great 
primary human affections; to those ele- 
mentary feelings which subsist permanent- 
ly in the race and which are independent 
of time. Those feelings are permanent and 
the same; that which interests them is per 
manent and the same also.” Mr. Arnold 
then proceeds to state that the modernness 
or antiquity of an action has nothing to do 
with its fitness for poetical representation ; 
but, at the same time, he states his prefer- 
ence for antiquity, rather than modernness, 
and that it is’ more interesting to the 
elementary part of our pature. ‘‘A 
great human action of a thousand years 
ago is more interesting to it than a 
smaller human action of to-day, even 
though upon the representation of this last 
the most consummate skill may have been 
expended, and though it has the advantage 
of appealing by its modern language, famil- 
iar manners, and contemporary allusions 
to all our transient feelings and interests.” 
This theory, which is illustrated with ex- 
amples that do not quite support it, Mr. 
Arnold has modified of late years into the 
dictum that poetry is a criticism of life! I 
do not understand what he means by this, 
nor do I think he understands himself, At 
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any rate, he no longer stands by it, for he 
says that he never applied it to poetry in 
particular, but to literature in general, 
which does not help the matter much, see- 
ing that poetry is a part of literature, as 
well as prose. 

Mr. Arnold’s Preface to this Byron vol- 
ume is cleverly though Jaboriously written, 
in a smart manner, rather than in a good 
style; is learned, ingenious, and character- 
ized by an assumption of catholicity which 
does not exist in his treatment of Byron. 
I have given two or three reasons why he 
could not like this stormy and irreg- 
ular poet. That he does not like him, 
but, on the contrary, dislikes him, as 
much as he dares to do in his ed- 
itorial capacity, is evident in his Pre- 
face, especially to those who can read 
between the lines. He nowhere praises him 
heartily; and when he quotes the opinions 
of others concerning him, they are, general- 
ly, their unfavorable opinions. He must 
have felt a glow of mild satisfaction in his 
equable nature when he sat down to trans- 
late this passage from M. Scherer: ‘‘In 
Byron there is a remarkable inability ever 
to lift himself into the region of real poetic 
art—art impersonal and disinterested—at 
all. He has fecundity, eloquence, wit; but 
even these qualities themselves are confined 
within somewhat narrow limits. He has 
treated hardly any subject but one—him- 
self. Now, the man in Byron is of a nature 
even less sincere than the poet. This 
beautiful and blighted being is, at bottom, 
acoxcomb. He posed all his life long.” 
Mr. Arnold seems to relent a little, how- 
ever; for, a few pages further on, he quotes 
a portion of a sentence from his fellow- 
critic, Mr. Swinburne, who finds in Byron’s 
personality ‘‘the splendid and imperishable 
excellence which covers all his offenses and 
outweighs all his defects—the excellence of 
sincerity and strength.” Elsewhere he quotes 
Mr. Swinburne, who says: ‘‘ Byron, who 
rarely wrote anything either worthless or 
faultless, can only be appreciated in the 
mass. The greatest of his works was his 
whole work taken together.” I agree with 
Mr. Swinburne, if I may be allowed to say 
so; but Mr. Arnold does not, for, if he 
did, his volume of Byror selections 
would have no excuse for being. He admits 
that the abundance and variety of Byron’s 
production is a proof cf his power; but 
questions whether by reading everything 
which he gives us we are so likely to ac- 
quire an admiring sense even of his variety 
and abundance as by reading what he gives 
us at his happier moments. ‘‘ Receive 
him absolutely, without omission or com- 
pression, follow his whole outpouring, 
stanza by stanza and line by line, from the 
very commencement to the very end, and 
he is capable of being tiresome.” Actuated 
by such feelings as this and other passages 
that I might quote evince, Mr. Arnold could 
not make a representative selection from 
the poems of Byron, and I, for one, did 
not expect him to. Knowing, however, 
that he is an intelligent critic, whether one 
agrees with him or not, I did expect that 
he would make a better volume than he has 
done. It is scrappy, it is ill arranged, and 
it is remarkable for its omissions. Di«miss- 
ing it without further remark, I stiii have 
something to say about Mr, Arnold in con- 
nection with it, and I have a serious charge 
to bring against him, It is that of misrep- 
senting Goethe’s opinion of Byron. One 
need not be very familiar with the writings 
of Goethe, need not be able, in a word, to 
read them in the original, to know that his 
admiration of Byron was high; that he 
thought him a great genius, an elemental © 
force in English poetry, an incomparable 
poet. His ‘‘Conversations with Ecker- 
mann” abound with Byronic allusions, 
They are enthusiastic, perhaps; but they 
are always well-considered and deliberate. 
Mr. Arnold intimates that Goethe was car- 
ried away by what he calls Byron’s “‘ hour 
of irresistible vogue,” and that he was not 
and could not be quite the same cool critic 
as Goethe speaking of Dante, or Moliére, or 
Milton. Thisis sheer assumption, which is 
discreditable alike to Mr. Arnold and to 
Goethe, and contrary to all that we know 
of the latter. ‘‘ The moment he reflects, he 
isachild.” Mr. Arnold quotes these eight 
words as the final verdict of Goethe on By- 
ron. Letussee what Eckermann makes 
Goethe say, in one of his conversations; 
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“*Lord Byron,’ said Eckermann, ‘is no 
wiser when he takes ‘Faust’ to pieces and 
thinks you found one thing here, the other 
there.’ ‘The greater part of those fine 
things cited by Lord Byron,’ Goethe re- 
plied, ‘I have never read, much less did I 
think of them when I was writing ‘ Faust’; 
but Lord Byron isonly great as a poet. As 
soon as he reflects, he is a child. He 
knows not how to help himself against the 
stupid attacks of the same kind made upon 
him by his own countrymen. He ought to 
have expressed himself more strongly 
against them. ‘ What is there is mine,’ he 
should have said, ‘and whether I got it 
from books or from life is of no conse- 


quence. The only point is whether I 
have made a right use of it.’” I 
have quoted more than I need to, 
perhaps; but it was with an object. 


It was to show the drift of the conversa- 
tion in which it occurred, the place it occu- 
pied in this conversation, and what led to 
it and followed it. It wasa critical con- 
versation, and it was as a critic that Goethe 
declared that Byron was a child as soon as 
he reflected. Only this and nothing more. 
By separating this phase from the language 
which surrounds it, Mr. Arnold has mis- 
represented, if not maligned, the speaker 
and has (deliberately, as it seems to me) 
falsified his opinion of Byron, and has (de- 
liberately, as it seems to me) misled his 
readers. It isthe most disingenuous, the 
most dishonest thing that Mr. Arnold has 
ever been guilty of it, and it will cleave to 
his memory when his poetry has ceased to 
be « critici*m of his life. As soon as Byron 
reflected, he was a child? ‘‘He is a 
great talent,” said Gocthe to Eckermann, 
**a born talent, and I never saw the true 
poetical power greater in any man than in 
him, In the apprehension of external ob- 
jects and a clear penetration in past situa- 
tion be isas great as Shakespeare; but as 
a pure individuality Shakespeare is his 
superior,” 





Geraldine {aa rhymed story in the measure 
of Owen Meredith's * Lucile,”’ by an anony- 
mous author, issued in handsome form by 
James R, Osgood & Co. This new fashion of 
publishing anonymously, which the ‘“ No- 
Name Series’’ has stimulated, is very provok- 
ing and ts pursued not to conceal identity, but 
to stimuiate curlosity and conjecture. Itis a 
part of the advertising send-off of the books, 
and not to be commended. We will not waste 
our time In guessing whothe present author 
is. He (not she) will probably soon lift his 
mask and spare usthe trouble. He has a very 
good command of the methods of verse, has 
evidently had considerable practice {n writing, 
and now commits to the public this large ven- 
ture and stands aside unseen to watch, as 
Miriam did, and eee what will become of the 
child. The author, in the brief preface, tells 
this of himself, that years ago he planned 
this romance in just this meter. ‘Ata date 
much more recent” “ Lucile’? was published 
in the very meter he had chosen; but he “ re- 
frained persistently from reading that poem or 
hearing it read or in any way learning of {ts 
character, spirit, or scope, lest, unconsciously, 
I might borrow of its style or thought.” He 
proposes, however, having got his own story 
into press, now to devote his earliest leisure to 
becoming acquainted with that poem. This, we 
must believe, is all stage talk. *‘ Lucile’ was 
published twenty-one years ago, when our 
author was, probably, a mere boy. The story 
of Gera'dine is not intricate. The hero, Trent, 
is declared to be a man of great genius, having 
a lofty moral nature ; to have been @ poet— 
that especially :-ard he seems to have got his 
living by iecturing. When the story opens, he 
is engaged, with a lofty and unimpaseioned 
affection, to Geraldine. He, however, meets 
Mrs. 


Lee, a widow, who has a _ very 
-deep nature and who woos him by 
her own longing for the fellowship which 
he only can give, and which shall fill up 
the aching void in her soul, as she longs after 
the undefinable something. He also has a 
certain indefinite longing, and writes a poem 


about sitting on the vacant sands, nothing in 
sight, about, or behind, or before him—noth- 
ing but sea and sand—and looking out with 
the aforesaid longing into the ocean. Her 
wooing Wins his heart from his trusting Ger- 
aldine. He visits the St. Lawrence, goes row- 
ing at night, is run down by a boat, on which 
is Mrs. Lee herself. They go on an excursion, 
and the couple get separated from their com- 
panions, especially the cynical Major Mellen. 
A storin comes up ‘here the story is copied 
from “£neas and Dido”’), and they have to 
hasten in their boat to the nearestisland. They 
barelyescape. They find a convenient hut, and 
wait the end of the storm ; he, meanwhile, be- 





seeching her to accept him. She reminds him 
that he is engaged to Geraldine, and that 
causes a slight revulsion. He finds in 
the hut a convenient cot, with blankets. 
There she sleeps, while he keeps guard 
in a chair. At last, they escape in a 
passing steamer, and he gives her up in 
very much the spirit that neas gave up Di- 
do. But she is evidently much more deeply in- 
fatuated with him than be with her. She 
pursues him; but, meanwhile, he sees Geral- 
dine, and a portion of his old love, with some 
sense of duty, asserts itself, and he goes out 
to Arizona, to clear his heart and head. There 
he gets two letters by the same mail. He 
opens Mrs. Lee’s first, and finds it passionate, 
and bis own heart responds. The other is 
from Geraldine, who, with the malign Major 
Mellen’s help, had discovered his heart-trea- 
son and releases him. Before be has time to 
answer either, he comes across a rough miner, 
or gambler, who has just been fatally shot by 
his partner. Wonderful to relate, this dying 
villain is the husband of this Mrs. Lee, who 
was supposed by the world to have died 
in the war, bot whom she only knew to 
be slive and to whom she paid a pension to 
keep out of the way. He abused bis wife 
roundly. This wasa terrible shock to Trent, 
though he listened to the dying man’s direc- 
tions to inform his wife of bis death. Here- 
upon Trent became nearly crazy; meditated 
suicide; climbed mountains; got a fever; came 
back, after a long time, and saw Mrs. Lee; told 
her of her husband’s death ; broke off heroic- 
ally from her, she defending herself and try- 
ing still to ensnare him. He, by and by, after 
sufficiently long penance, goes to lecture in 
the town where Geraldine is; sees herin the 
hall ; it catches fire during the lecture; every- 
body is crazy with fright, till he bravely calms 
them ; he and Geraldine are the last to leave, 
just as the roof falls behind them ; they re- 
new their engagement, on the way home; and 
Mrs. Lee marries Major Mellen. The story, 
it will be seen, {s of a very ordinary plot, 
which thirty years’ incubation | would, 
doubtless, have improved, and depends 
on startlingly improbable occurrences. It is 
not a sweet, healthy story, but is quite dis- 
tasteful. The chief merit of the literary exe- 
cution is in the facility of the versifying. It 
is not poetical, exceptin form; but is mechan- 
{cal. The whole structure, plan, and finish 
shows the handy carpenter, rather than the 
architect. The wooden character of the verse 
appears in the occasional songs that the poet 
Trent's made to write. Here are the begin- 
ning and the end of one, “The Sunny Cas- 
cade”: 
“Fair Montmorenct gleaming goes 
Adown its dim defiles : 
In nooks no human vision knows, 
Ite tricksy current laughing flows, 
Flash out its silver smiles. 
“Far up amid dim mountnin-dells, 
It drinks from crystal springs: 
Of cooling rills and mountatn-wells 
It gayly sips, and gladly tells, 
As free it leaps and sings. 


“ And ever on In sportive race 
Fair Montmorenct runs ; 
Forever changing all the grace 
That wimples [sic] on ite smiling face, 
Yet changeless as the sun.” 


The whole culture which the poem shows is 
narrow. The difference from “ Lucile’’ fs 
striking in the total absence of all those fine 
allusions and neat epigrammatic turns which a 
man of reading and refinement and wit 
aboundsin. The wit of Geraldine is inferior ; 
chiefly puns and pocr ones. Occasionally we 
tind something as offensive as “‘laid’’ for /ay 
(p. 819), or the indiscriminate use of “ pre- 
tence” (a favorite word), with the accent on 
either syllable, as is convenient for the meter. 
On the second page we have this line, 


“ To make pretence of passion, and tragedy act," ete.; 


while on the next page the werd is correctly 


accented. There is many a passage which no 
one would suspect to be meter if it were not 
soprinted. Take this: ‘ And perhaps through 
some wilds of experience I must pass in to my 
clear fleld of labor” (p. 12); or this: ‘*The 
leading address was to be, as a newspaper 
item declared, by a man of the people, a man 
who had dared to be true to himself and all 
manhood, at peril of popular favor.” The 
carelessness of the language appears in a sen- 
tence like this: 


“The more 
You bestow will they ask.” 


The author means: The more you bestow the 
more will they ask. We regret that we cannot 
give this poem hearty praise; but we fail to see 
ite poetic merits. It is an evidence, perhaps, 
that the author is no true poet, however prac- 
ticed a versifier, that he has so much to say, 
even ad niuserm, about poets, their peculiari- 
ties, their feelings, their lofty and deep nature, 
and that Trent accepts the position as one 
apart from and superior to the world. We 
wish he gave evidence that he had any true 
claim to the name. 
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-.+-The last in the “Appletons’ New Handy 
Volume Series” fs Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
Alfred H. Guernsey. It is a very pleasant run- 
ning description of Emerson’s life and philos- 
ophy and literary work, with interspersed 
characteristic passages from his writings. The 
selections are well made and a sympathetic 
estimate is made of the man. The good taste 
of the critic is sometimes at fault, as where he 
spends words in declering his personal dis- 
agreement, with the reasons, from Emerson’s 
relizious or philosophical opinions. He con- 
trasts the Concord sage with Tupper, prefers 
him as a poet to Thomson, andthinks one 
poem ranks with the best in Wordsworth. 
Emerson is becoming more and more a rec- 
ognized classic, 


.. The eleventh volume of “‘ The Sweden- 
borg Library,’ edited by B. F. Barrett and 
published by E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, 
is devoted to the topic of The Heaven!y Doctrine 
of Our Lord. The editor has prefaced an 
essay on the subject, after which follow the 
selections bearing on the subject taken from 
Swedenborg’s own writings. The doctrine of 
Jesus Christ held by the New Church is not 
essentially different from that which is called 
Orthodox, and the present volume, while not 
one of the most peculiar of the series, is inter- 
esting and profitable. 


....T Wo more volumes are received—{ XVII) 
“Macbeth”? and ‘‘Moor of Venice” and 
(XVIII) “‘Cymbeline” and ‘‘Coriolanus”—of 
Hudson’s excellent “ Harvard Edition ” of The 
Complete Works of Shakespeare, published by 
Ginn & Heath. The critica] notes are brief and 
careful. 


-++-In Rockland Cemetery Illustrated, by Wil- 
Mam Wales (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), a pleas- 
ant description is given of one of the resting- 
places of the dead near New York. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons announce 
the publication in October of the first volume 
of “Campaigns of the Civil War.”” The work 
has been in preparation for several years and 
will be published in twelve volumes, by emi- 
nent military writers. I. K. Funk & Co. 
have in preparation ‘“‘The Teachers’ Edition 
of the Revised New Testament,” containing an 
index, condensed concordance, maps, tables, 
ete. J. B. Lippincott announce as nearly 
ready ‘“‘Memoirs of Gottschalk”; ‘* Fra- 
goletta,”’ a novel, by “Rita’’; “* The Mystery 
of Hamlet,” by Edward P. Vining; ‘‘ Fidete— 
Philosophical Classfes,”’ by Prof. Adamson ; and 
* Word-Building,” by 8. 8. Haldeman, LL.D. 
The same firm have in press “‘ Views on Vexed 
Questions,” by W.W. Kinsley; ‘Spanish Fairy 
Tales,” translated from the Spanish of Fernan 
Caballero, by J. H. Ingram; ‘‘ Words, Facts, 
and Phrases,” by Eliezer Edwards; and 
“Severa,”” a novel from the German of E£. 
Hartner. Miss Paddock’s Mormon novel- 
‘*The Fate of Madame La Tour,” will be pub, 
lished by Mesers. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
this week. Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s Fall 
announcement includes an illustrated edition 
of ‘‘He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,’ by Mrs. 
Browning; ‘‘ Hannah Jane,” by D. V. Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nasby); ‘‘Our Little Ones,’’ 
edited by Oliver Optic; ‘“‘ Young Americans 
in Japan,” by Edward Gre¢y; ‘‘ Drifting Round 
the World,” by Captain Charles W. Hall; 
* Tribulations of a Chinaman,” translated 
from the French of Jules Verne by Virginia 
Champlain; and ‘‘ The Four-Footed Lovers,” 
by Frank Albertson. New books for the young 
by ‘‘ Oliver Optic,”’ J. T. Trowbridge, G. M. 
Towle, the Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D., and the 
Rev. Elijah Kellocg are also announced by the 
same firm, tog«ther with B. P. Shillaber’s new 
book and three new novels. Robert Carter 
& Brothers announce as ready in October an 
illustrated: volume of- Summer travel, by the 
Rev. T. L: Cuyler, _D.D., entitled “From the 
Nile to Norway and Homeward”; ‘Joyce 
Morell’s Harvest,”’ a story of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Emily 8. Holt; ‘‘ Mabel’s Step- 
mother,” by the author of “‘ Win and Wear’”’; 
and a series of short essays, with illustrated 
anecdotes, entitled ‘‘The Way to Fortune.” 
T. Whittaker, in connection with the 
Longmans, of London, will soon publish ‘‘ The 
New Birth and Life Eternal,” by the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, author of “ Types of Genesis,” 
etc. 


Miss Braddon has projected an abridged 
edition of the Waverley Novels, of which each 
story is to be sold fora penny. She has also 
been so absorbed in preparing her annual 
““The Mistletoe Bough” as to omit to write 
her usual three-volume novel for the Autumn 
press. 




















Mr. E. A. Freeman fs giving his attention to 
the proof-sheets of a new book, ‘‘ Sketches 
from the Subject and Neighbor Lands of 
Venice,” the result of a recent visit to the 
Adriatic. He starts for this country in Septem- 
ber and lectures in Boston on October 17th. 





An English scholar has made public bis be- 
lief that “ nom de plume” is a phrase of En- 
glish coinage, that was first printed in En- 
gland. ‘‘ Nom de guerre” is the French idiom 
and a very appropriate name of the pseudonym 
of a fighting journalist. 


Mr. O. B. Frothingham has abandoned 
preaching, adopting literature as a profession. 
He is at present engaged in writing a life of 
George Ripley. 


Prof. Alexander Winchell has witten another 
book, entitled “Chips from a Geologist’s 
Hammer.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Homiletiach zur kirk Vorlesung 
aus den Werken der Vater und Erbauunges- 
schriftsteller der Ervangelischen Kirche. 
Nach der Ordnung “es irchenjahres rusam- 
mengestellt «nd ; « >eitet, von Hermann 
Beck, Pfarrer. Zi-vii. Halfte. Die Trinitatie- 
sett. 12mo, pp. {i, 198. Erlangen, Germany: 
Andreas Deichert. 1.00 marks. 

Chatterbox Junior. Edited by Edward Willett, 
Joshua Kendall, Mies Pollard, and others. 
Illustrated. 4to, boards. New York: R. 


Tebkti. diab 





1% 
The Private Secretary. A Novel. By the author 
of “The Battle of Dorking,” “The Dilem- 
ma,” ete. (Franklin Square Library. No. 
205.) 4to, paper, pp. 62. New York: Harper 
020 
Our Familiar Songs and Those who Made Them. 
More than Three Hundred Standard Songs 
of the English-Speaking Race. Arranged 
with Piano Accompaniment and Preceded 
by Sketches of the Writers and Histories of 
the Songs. By Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
8vo, pp. xill, 660. New York: Henry Holt 
Co 


The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. } yew. 
C) 

189. New 
i rcanicarereicnioces “gis 
martet. A onary = “Dab Kinzer. A 

= eu of a Growing Boy.” B } ag 
Stoddard. 12mo, pp. v, 882. The 
The Jnearnate | Saviour. A Life of Jesus naan. 
By the R. Nicoll, M.A. 12mo, PD. 
New’ York: Robert Carter & Brothers 
History of i Rgtoemeation of the Sixteenth 
Genta H. Merle D’Aubigné, D. D. 
tte v. v. Y ono, pp. xxi, The 


same. 
caller in the Time of Christ. By 
Selah M 9 5. 


the Rev. 
D. With an perennation 
by the ~ 
11, 159. Us Congregational 


100 


1% 
160 


Peabody, D.D. 
z Punit eh: 


ing Soctet OF. cccocceccoccoce cocecccesecccccesccocs 
The Wandering Jew. By Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, author of a eee? and Devil- 
Lore.” 12mo, pp. vi, 292. The same.......... 
fi With a Preface by the Rev. 
= . oe Beaboa y. D. D., and an introduc. 
ea y Ral s Wweldo Emerson, LL.D. ~~ 
pp. xxx, 549. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.. 
The Pete of Mateme La Tour._ A Tale of Great 
2. G. Paddock. Jémo, 


100 


180 


100 


bees cocccescece oes ° —— ° a ; ood 
istory of the Norman Race (to 
of an 


from its Origin until the Con 
which 


By" Albee W veins, — Bangor, Me. 
184. Danes, : Printed’ by 0. e 

Reawhes & Co 
The Voters’ Hand-book of National and Seperate 
State Constitutions Combined. A Series to 
Embrace Every State in the Un’ nion. Const. 
ted States and of the State 
of Missourt. Be and oat d by 
Sherman Spe' 0, paper -1 St. 
Louis, Mo.: Mecestitution lishing Dice 
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NE Ww PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FATE OF 


Madame La Tour. 
A STORY OF GREAT SALT LAKE, 


By Mrs. A. G. PADDOCK. 
Cloth, $1. (Uniform with “A Fool’s Errand.) 
“The fascination of thrilling fiction.”—Cincinnatt 
Commercial. 
“Not only a well-written and well constructed 


ovel, but a vivid and startling picture ot the people 
and the manners with which it deals.” Boston 
gette. 





“The author’s trustworthiness is vouched for by 
such authorities as the governor of U and Mr. 
Whittier.”—The American, Philadelphia. 

“We onl wins that every cultivated woman in the 
nation could read the book. It is a question in the 
discussion of which woman's voice should be heard. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“ We are thankful that American mageetune is tak- 
ing hold of Mormonism and in earn Mra. 
Paddock's work is not only literature, + ‘statesman- 
ship of ahigh order. . The facts which she re-. 
serves for her notes ‘and a) ppendix buttress her narra- 
tive against all question. The story itself fires the 
imagination.”—Boston Literary World. 


*, «* Sold everywhere-or matled, postpaid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


DEAN STANLEY, 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


in October Atlantic Monthly, which contains also 
Stories, Essays, and Poems by Howetis, James, 
Ware, Miss PaEecrs, Miss Jewett, Hiaernsox, H. H. 
and others. 35 cents a number; §4 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, Mass. 


* 8S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Ib 
lustrated Standard and Popular 
Books offered at 30 to 60 per cent. 
discount from Publishers’ prices. 
Just _ Sent Free to any ad- 
dress. Send Postal. 


ES & LAURIAT. 
901-905 Waskinen St. (opp. Old South), Boston. Mass. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS : 











A Frontispiece Illustration by ABBEY. 


A Berkshire Road, 
by Wmuuam Hamiton Gissox, author of Pastoral 
Days, with thirteen illustrations from the author’s 
drawings. 
Journalistic London—Second Paper, 
by Josers Hatror, illustrated by Portraits and Views, 


The Peabody Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnolegy, 
by Cu4kLks F. Tawixo, with sixteen illustrations. 


Adirondack Days, 
by Henry Vang, beautifully illustrated. 


Frederick A. Bridgman, 
by Epwakp STRauAN, with Portrait and Eight Engrav- 
ings from Bridgman’s Paintings. 


The Telegraph of To-Day, 
by CHARLES BARNARD, describing the recent improve- 
ments in telegraphy, with twelve illustrations. 


Cotten and its Kingdom, 
by Hzxry W. Grapy, with nine illustrations. 


The Mormon Situation, 
by Judge C. C. Goopwin, of the Salt Lake Tribune. 


Two Serial Novels: - 
Anne, 
by Miss ConsTanck FENIMORE WOOLSOR. 
A Laodiceaa, 
by Tuomas Harpy. 


Short Stories, 
by Kare Ursox Clark and Ametia E. BARR. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor’s Literary Record; 
Editor’s Historical Record; 
Editer’s Drawer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..........+-....04 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year..................+ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...............0000s + 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year....... soe 150 


——s 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harrer 
& BROTHERS. 





t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
gent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER. 


An Unusual Variety of Valuable and Interest- 
ing Articles. 


TIMELY PAPERS.—O.tp Yorgrowr, 
an anecdotal and descriptive sketch, illustrated 
by Blum and Pennell] ; Taz New Puast or Na- 
POLEONIC History, as viewed in the licht shed 
upon it by Lanfrey, Metternich, and Rémusat ; 
A PLEA FOR RAILROADS, an authoritative and 
impartial paper. 

ADVENTURE.—BEAR HUNTING IN THE 
SouTH, a personal experience, strikingly illus- 
trated; PRIMEVAL CALIFORNIA, an illustrated 
sketch ‘ot a vacation in the wilderness. 

FICTION.—QveEEN TiTaNia, Boyesen’s 
novelette concluded ; Miss Asta’s MATCH, a 
bright short story. by Isabella T. Hopkins. 

LITERATURE.-— Poetry 1s AMERICA, a 
concise and valuable contribution by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; THe SonNET in ENGLISH 
Poetry, historical and critical, , by R. H. Stod- 
dard; Book Reviews; etc., etc 

NATURAL HISTORY .—Tue Forests 
OF THE SIERRAS, with illustrations by Swain 
Gifford. Smillie, Vanderboof, and others‘ THE 
MIGRATION GF Breps; A New Mora (Smerin- 
thus Cubd/ei), with an illustration engraved by 
Henry Marsh. 

BIOGRAPHY .—Avpvs, “Tue Fiist-Ep- 
1TOR,’’ by Theodore L De Vinne, with illustra- 
tions; Ernesto Rossi, the celebrated Italian 
actor. 

PETER THE GREAT, ‘Evoene Scuvr- 
LER’S ILLUSTRATED History, is finished. This 
great work, it is expected, will be followed by 
a series of papers by the celebrated Russian nov- 
elist, Ivan TURGUENEFF, op Russia or To Day. 

MRS: BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
TH20UGH ONE ADMINISTRATION, a Washington 
story, will begin in the November number, the 
first of the new series of “*Scripner,”’ to 
known as “ THE CENTURY MAGAZIN E.” 


Price, 85 cts.; $4. year. Sold everywhere. 
THE CENTURY CO., 
(Wormeriy Scribner & Co.), Naw Youx. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY, SEPT. 24TH: 


THE SUN. 


By C.A. Youre, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Astron- 
omy in the College of New Jersey. With numerous 
Illustrations. “International Scientific Series.” 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


“Itis my purpose in this little book to present a 
eral view of what is known and believed about the 
sun, in langu and manner as unprofessional as is 
consistent with precision. I write neither for scien- 
tific readers assuch nor,on the other hand, for the 


pursuits, y 
gence to be interested in scientific subjects when pre. 
sented in an untechnical manner, who desire and are 
poreeeey competent not only to know the resuits 
obtal but to understand the principles and meth- 
ods on which the ey depend, without caring to master 
pt details of the investigation."—EZ2tract from 
‘ace. 


THE BLOODY CHASM. 


A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, author of “The 
Wetherel Affair,” “ Overland,” etc. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This novel is likely to attract wide attention. The 
scene opens in Charleston, soon after the war, and 
the story turns, as the title implies, upon the sec 
tional passions pertaining to the struggle, which were 
aC al thelr hight. It presents some fine contrasts 
of cha and the main situation is strikingly 

riginal. 


BACHELOR BLUFF: 


His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations. By 
OLIveR BELL Bunce. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

TABLE oF ConTeENTs: I. Introducing Mr. Bluff; II. 
Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss; IIl. Mr. Bluff’s Theory 
of Poetry; IV. Mr. Bluff’s Ideal of a House: V. Mr. 
Bluff on Feminine ba and Intuttions; VI. Mr. Bluff 
on Realism in Art; Mr. Bluff discourses of the 
Country and Kindred / 24. VIII. Mr Bluff on the 
Privileges of Women; IX. Mr. Bluff on Modern Fic- 
tion; X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s Political Notions; XI. 
Mr. Bluff as an Arithmetician; XII. Mr. Bluff's Med- 
itations in an Art Gallery; Xif. Mr. Bluff on Melan 
cholv; XI ns Bloff on Morals in Literature and 
Pudity im oy XV. Mr. Bluff as a Critic on Dress; 
XVI Blut on Sunday Topics; XVII. Mr. Bluff’s 
Experiences of Holidays. 

IV. 


New Volume in Appletons’ Home Books. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A Book of Home Receipts and Home Suggestions. 
By Mrs. Emma W. Bascock. 


* Household Hints "is the sixth issue in “A see 4 
Home 12mo, illuminated cover. , 60 
cents. 

“ Appletons’ Home Books” now consist of : “‘ Bulld- 
ing a Home,” illustrated ; “‘ How to Furnish a Home,”’ 
illustrated; ‘*Home Grounds, ” filustrated: “The 
Home Garden,” illustrated ; “amenities of Home"; 
“Household Hints. 12mo, cloth, illuminated de- 
sign. Price. 60 centse ach. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, | AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


PLUTARCH'S ESSAYS. 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
The Rev. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D. D, 
AND INTRODUCTION BY 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, LL. D. 
OVO, COCR. ..2000- crccccccccccccs oved 


LITTLE, BROWN 1% C0., Publishers, 


No. 254 WASHINGTON 8T., Boston. 
JNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; 
ee UNO SELECULT TURE ay Sah vk ae 














THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


p A in, A True Story, Wild and Sad, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE GREAT METHODIST COUNCIL. 


(SrzeciaL CaBLe DisPatou TO Tux INDEPENDENT FROM 
oun EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
Lonpon, Monday, Sept. 19th, 188), 

On Monday, Sept. 12th, the presiding 
officer was Dr. Jenkins. The first subject 
was ‘‘Methodism and the Lord’s Day.” 
After the opening essays by two British 
speakers, Bishop Simpson spoke, devying 
that the observance of the Sabbath was 
declining and declaring that it was never 
80 well observed as now, whatever evidence 
might be brought forward of exceptional 
strictness in a former generation in limited 
regions. Bishop McTyeire, of the South- 
ern Methodist Church, took very strong 
grounds, rebuking those ministers who 
traveled on the cars on the Sab- 
bath to go to their appointments, They 
should, he said, go on Saturday and re- 
turn on Monday. Such violation of the 
Sabbath day, he said, ‘‘ knocks much good 
preaching on the head.” Bishop Payne, of 
the African M. E. Church, opened the dis- 
cussion on the ‘‘ Relation of Methodism to 
the Temperance Movement” with a short 
paper which was well received, and was 
followed by Mr. Kirsop, of the British 
United Methodist Free Church who urged 
an advance in Methodist practice. In treat- 
ing, in the afternoon session, of ‘ Civil 
Measures to Suppress Intemperance,” Dr. 
J. M. Walden, of Cincinnati, read a strong 
paper, favoring the strictest prohibition. 
There were other lively speeches by Amer- 
ican delegates, among whom were Mr. 
Price (African Zion), who referred to the 
temperance campaign in North Carolina, 
and Mr. McFarley, of the same Church, 
who condemned members who drank 
liquors and would expel all such ministers, 
Among the British delegates some defended 
the drinking habits of their people. It 
was evident that there was not complete 
harmony, and no further action was taken 
than the adoption of a resolution favoring 
early closing of dramshops on Sunday. 

On Tuesday Bishop McTyeire, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, presided. On 
the subject of ‘‘ Possible Perils to Meth- 
odism from the Papacy” the Rev. J. Gut- 
teridge described the Ritualists in the An- 
glican Church as but Romanists in dis- 
guise and masquerade, declaring that they 
were much nearer to Rome than to the 
Evangelical Non-Conformist Churches of 
Great Britain. Dr. Curry’s paper on “‘ Perils 
from Modern Skepticism” was read, in his 
absence, by Mr. Eaton (?) and was well re- 
ceived. (This paper was published in THE 
INDEPENDENT last week.) The Rev. W. 
L. Watkinson in a paper warned against 
the peril of attempting to recast theology, 
so as to make it assume a more liberal 
character, In this way, he declared, the 
essential truths of authoritative Revelation 
were likely to be sacrificed. Among the 
volunteer speakers, Dr. Crooks, of Drew 
Seminary, scouted the idea of any real 
peril from Rationalism. It is on its de- 
cline, he declared, as shown by its growing 
feebleness in the German universities. Dr. 
J. Todd, of Philadelphia, denounced 
skeptical science as the great enemy of 
the Church. The Rev. Mr. Gilmore (Prim- 
itive Methodist), expressed his fear that 
honest skeptical doubt was not met 
with sufficient tenderness and charity, 
In the afternoon “ Perils from Form- 
ality, Worldliness, and Improper Amuse- 
ments,” were first considered. Dr. J. 
W. McKay, of the Irish Methodist 
Church, read a paper of indiscriminate 
condemnation of the theater, games of 
chance, charades, ete. The Sabbath, he 
declared, was a day for rest, and so for 
recreation, but only by its religious refresh- 
ment. The character of refreshment one 
gets from a Sabbath well spent should in- 
dicate the kind of recreation a Christian 
should take ona week day. Dr. Buckley, 
editor of the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, strongly opposed theaters and danc- 
ing; but declared that it would be unwise 
and suicidal to attempt to debar members 
of the Church from innocent amusements. 

On Wednesday Dr. Charles Kendall pre 
sided, and Mr. T. J. Osborn (British Wes- 
leyan) delivered an able address, urging to 
high symmetzical culture. Dr. Pope, dis- 
tinguished as a theological teacher, gave 
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great pleasure by his masterly sketch of 
the course of training suitable for Method- 
ist students of theology, who must multi- 
ply their studies and cut them short, so 
as to finish in two or three years. Bishop 
Holsey (Colored M. E. Church) described 
with satisfaction the efforts made for the 
education of the colored race. A meeting 
was held at Exeter Hall in the evening, at 
which General Clinton B. Fisk spoke earn- 
estly of the growing friendliness between 
Great Britain and the United States; the 
Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany described the pros- 
pects and position of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in the United States. 

On Thursday Dr. George Douglass, of 
Montreal, occupied the chair. The two 
morning topics, ‘‘ Denominational Litera- 
ture” and ‘‘The Newspaper and the 
Church,” were not treated or discussed 
with much ability. The development of 
denominational papers was strongly fav- 
ored, one speaker, Dr. C. K. Marshall, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., declaring that a strong 
paper would be as great an educating power 
as a newspaper, while Bishop Mc'Tyeire 
said that the religious newspapers were too 
narrow-minded, and Dr. Otis Gibson, of 
San Francisco, declared that the low tone 
of the secular press in the United States 
made the religious press a necessity. The 
afternoon topic was ‘Methodist Hymn- 
ology.” One essay was by Dr. Osborn, 
president of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. It was very pleasing. The other 
was by Dr. J. M. Buckley, of The Christian 
Advocate. He read rapidly, but with such 
a clear and forcible delivery and so fine an 
analysis of his subject that the hearers 
were delighted. A resolution was passed 
endorsing international arbitration. In the 
evening another great public meeting was 
held at Exeter Hall, Bishop Simpson pre- 
siding. The Methodists were welcomed by 
deputations from the Baptist, Moravian, 
Congregational, and Presbyterian bodies. 
Mr. Matheson, appointed by the Presby- 
terian Alliance, made the leading speech of 
fellowship and was happily responded to 
on the part of the Methodists by Bishop 
Simpson and others. 

On Friday Dr. Arthur acted as chairman. 
The report of the committee on a single 
hymn-book for all the Methodist churches 
was received and the proposition shelved. 
The regular papers were followed by an 
interesting discussion on Home Missions, 
in which the importance was urged of 
reaching the neglected poorand rich. Fav- 
orable reference was made to the work done 
at the Five Points Mission in New York 
with some practical suggestions. 

On Saturday Bishop Payne, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, pre- 
sided. The resolutions condemning the 
opium traffic were presented by the com- 
mittee to which they had been referred. 
To this report a supplement was appended, 
calling upon the British Government to de- 
liver the country from the guilt of the 
traffic. Among American delegates, 
Bishop Peck strongly supported the 
resolutions, with the addition ‘to them, 
and both were passed. The papers and dis 
cussion on foreign missions followed, in 
which Secretary Reid, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, made a survey of the 
results of Methodist missions in Asiu, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Dr. Rigg, of the 
Wesleyan Church, offered tome practical 
suggestions, by which thedifferent Method- 
ist Churches might work together in more 
harmony. There were collisions, he said, 
which ought to be obviated, if scandals 
were to be avoided. Some, among whom 
was Dr. Reid, denied that there were any 
collisions to speak of. The Conference, 
however, appointed a committee of four to 
reporta plan by which all danger of rival- 
ries between missions of different Churches 
may be obviated. A committee was also 
appointed to prepare a pastoral address to 
all the Churches. The farewell reception 
proposed at Liverpool has been given up. 





WE gave last week the first day’s debate on 
Predestination in the Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio, at Wheeling, W. Va., and the first of 
the four theses which were presented by the 
pastoral conference to the Synod for discus- 
sion. The second thesis is alternative to the 
first, and declares that, undera certain under- 
standing, it is taught that election took place 


cedes election in the mind of God, as the rule 
according to which one selects preeedes the 
selection itself, ‘‘and thus election, properly 
speaking, is not the cause of faith.”” The 
third thesis defines the mystery of election as 
consisting iu that no one but God knows who 
belongs to the elect, and in that we cannot 
fathom end comprehend the dispensations of 
the grace of God toward individuals. The 
fourth thesis declares each individual’s cer- 
tainty of bis election is conditioned or regu- 
lated; that is, is formed to a certain condition 
or order, but is, under the condition or in the 
order, infallible. The discussion was carried 
on through several sessions, then suspended 
by the adoption of a declaration, by a majority 
of more than two-thirds, that ‘‘ we again here- 
with confess the doctrine of election as it is 
contained in the Formula of Concord, and 
also as it has, in accordance therewith, been 
always taught, on the whole, by the great 
teachers of our Church. Especially do we 
hold the doctrine of our fathers, that the or- 
dination of the elect to eternal life took place 
in view of faith—t. ¢., in view of the merits of 
Christ appropriated by faith, to be in accord 
with the Scriptures and our Confessions ; 
therefore, 

** « Resolved, That, in the future, as in the past, 

the doctrines here anew confessed be alone 
authorized in our institutions, schools, pub- 
lications, and churches.’ ”’ 
The Synod afterward took up the question 
whether it should withdraw from the Synodical 
Conference or send delegates to its coming 
meeting. A resolution to withdraw was 
adopted. Several protests were presented 
against the doctrinal resolution that had been 
adopted, only one of which, signed by thirteen 
pastors and a delegate, was found by the 
committee tc whom the papers were referred 
to be in conflict with the position of the Synod. 
The committee’s report answered the objec- 
tions presented in this document, and declared 
that ‘‘those members of the Synod who not 
only protest against the action and position of 
the Synod, but feel themselves bound in con- 
science to the doctrinal position of the Synod, 
cannot remain among us as brethren.’”’ This 
Synod represents 183 ministers, 286 congrega- 
tions, and 99.651 communicants, or one-sixth 
of the strength of the Synodical Conference. 


----The colored Baptists of Illinois are 
divided into two associations, of which the 
Wood River Association, embracing the north- 
ern part of the state, embracing forty churches, 
recently met at Chicago. A pleasant inter- 
change of courtesies took place with the Af- 
rican Methodist Conference and the two bodies 
held a union prayer-meeting for the recovery 
of the President ; but the Association decisively 
voted down @ proposition to join the colored 
Methodists in the organization of a Union 
State Sunday-school Convention. Recom- 
mendations were agreed to for the adoption of 
a systematic plan for supplying destitute 
churches with pastors; that the Association 
raise $400 for foreign missions during the 
year ; that collections be taken in the churches 
for home missions every fifth Sabbath; and 
that the Association unite with the General 
Missionary Society of the Western States for 
the support of missionaries in Africa. 


...-The singular event of the union of a 
Northern and a Southern Presbyterian Church 
took place at Rogersville, Tenn., August 28th, 
Lots were drawn to decide which church 
should go to the meeting-house of the other 
for the ceremony. Then, after the congrega- 
tions had assembled, a ballot was taken to 
determine the ecclesiastical connection of the 
united church, and resulted in 102 votes for 
the Southern and 46 for the Northern church. 
The officers, beginning with the two ministers, 
offered their resiguations, which were accepted. 
The officers were re-elected. ‘‘ Then followed 
prayer, and benediction, and handshaking, and 
a quiet dispersal.” 

....The Bishop of London lately admitted 
twenty laymen to the office of lay readers. 
The Church Times says that the Bishop received 
those presented to him nearly in the formula 
of the ordinal of the diaconate. The candi- 
dates then knelt before him, when he severally 
delivered into their hands the New Testament, 
saying: ‘‘ Take thou authority to read and ex- 
pound the Holy Scriptures where thou shalt 
be appointed toserve.” The service then pro- 
ceeded with a portion of that used in the 
ordination of deacons, and, the benediction 
having been pronounced, the Bishop delivered 
an address to the readers on the duties of 
their office. 

.... The Rev. George Granville Bradley, mas- 
ter of University College, Oxford, best known 
as former head master of Marlborough College, 
has been appointed Dean of Westminster, in 
place of Dean Stanley. He was a pupil of 
‘Arnold’s, was a near friend of Dean Stanley’s, 
and is a Broad Churchman. 

...-Out of six millions of colored people in 
the Southern States the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the South reports thirteen com- 





municants and one colored minister, 
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Lerrers have been received from the agents 
dispatched to establish the Bihé Mission of 
the American Board down to May Ist, when 
the missionaries were still enjoying the cour- 
tesies and protection of the Kings of Bailun- 
da and Bihé. Mr. Bagster had been sent 
down to Benguela to hasten up the supplies. 
On reaching Catumbella, he found that an 
officer of the King of Bihé had come down, 
charged with letters threatening to chastise 
the people for the robberies they practiced on 
his children when they came down to trade, 
and, furthermore, with the duty of offering 
to Mr. Bagster all the help he might need 
and of placing himself at his command. On 
one day, this officer came into the room where 
Mr. Bagster was, and, without observing him, 
began to give tosome Portuguese gentlemen 
who were present an account of “three white 
men who had reached Bailunda; of how 
much they were liked; of the commission 
that the King of Bihé had sent him on and 
how the King of B’tlunda had taken a great 
liking to them ; how they did not use any «guar- 
dente and would not give away any. Here one 
of the men to whom he was speaking stopped 
him, saying ‘Is this one of them?’ pointing 
tome. The secretary was astonished to find 
me there; but at once, in voluble language, 
began to pour out the king’s message to me 
and offer his services. Just a little faster than 
he could talk he went ou to describe to the 
company how the King of Bihé wanted us to 
go on to his country ; how he feared we might 
stay in Bailunda. Then he told how we were 
going to build a house in Bihé and live there— 
not to trade, no! but to teach; that we were 
padres, but not like these Portuguese padres.” 
Messrs. Sanders and Miller were well settled at 
Bailunda, about two miles from the king’s 
compound, the king not being willing they 
should camp at a greater distance, aud were 
bueily engaged, during Mr. Bagster’s absence, 
in the study of Ambunde, in which they were 
making good progress. The king had ap- 
pointed an officer to live in their camp and no 
one was allowed to molest them. Many pres- 
ents were sent from the king—haskete of corn- 
meal and occasionally a goat and some beans. 


...-The Hon. James B. Angell, our consul- 
general in Pekin, has written a note to the 
missionaries in China informing thém: ‘It 
may be known to you that in 1862 an order 
was issued by Prince Kung exempting Chinese 
converts to the Roman Catholic faith from the 
assessments sometimes made by officials for 
processions, theatrical exhibitions, etc., which 
form a part of heathen services. At my re- 
quest,the Tsungli-Yamen have now sent an 
instruction to all the high provincial authort- 
ties in the empire to consider the order above 
referred to as henceforth spplicable to Protest- 
ant Chinese converts, as well as to Roman 
Catholics. The same exemption is secured to 
the former as to the latter. I am instructing 
our consuls to inform the missionaries in 
their districts of the fact.” The decree orders 
that when local authorities meet with sub- 
scriptions which have a mixed nature—civil 
and religious—they must honestly separate 
them one from another, and not impose them 
without judgment or discrimination ; and that 
Christians who are injured or account of their 
refusal to be assessed their share toward these 
useless services shall be compensated, and 
that the persuns who offend against them shal] 
be punished. 


.... The Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference in India, whose first meeting we 
noticed recently, has been organized to at- 
tend to such interests as are common to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Indian 
Empire and do not legitimately belong toa 
single Annual Conference. It is represented 
during the interval between its meetings by 
an executive committee, consisting of the 
Rev. Messrs. J. N: Thoburn, E. W. Parker, 
and D. O. Fox. At the meeting of the Con- 
ference, a board of publication was estab- 
lished. A proposal to establiah a central pub- 
lishing house was favorably received. A board 
of education was appointed, to which was re- 
ferred a proposal! to found a training or indus- 
trial school for Europeap and Eurasian boys, 
and a paper urging a more satisfactory law on 
marriage and divorce was prepared, to be pre- 
sented to the government. Statements were 
made showing that the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch has in India 80 foreign and native mis- 
sionaries and pastors, 124 unordained preach- 
ers, 4,668 churchmembers, 6,500 native Chris- 
tians, 855 secular schools (15 for Europeans, 
with 9,108 scholars), and 266 Sunday-schools 
(219 vernaculsr), with 11,386 scholars. 


...eThe Rev. 8. G. MeLaren, of the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Japan, who is engaged 
in training theological students, says that the 
Japanese themselves are showing a laudable 
anxiety to maintain a high standard of educa- 
tion for the ministry. At the last Presbytery 
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two of the candidates for license were sent 
back ov examination, and this was done more 
by the natives themselves than by the mission- 
aries present. The newspaper organ of the 
native Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Tokio ‘‘is ever on the watch to defend and ex- 
pound Christianity,’’ and its contributors are 
always ready to put forward a reply to what- 
ever they may see in the native newspapers 
hostile to it. The Japanese Daily News not 
long ago called the attention of the priests to 
the results which had already been effected by 
the small body of Christian ministers, seventy 
in number, and contrasted it with the laziness 
and inefficiency of the tens of thousands of 
priests. The Union Presbyterian Church has 
gained 246 members by baptism during the 
year, against 259 last year. 


...The American Missionary Association 
last week, by the “ City of Brussels,’’ sent out 
Rev. H. M. Ladd and Dr. E. E. Snow, of Walton, 
N. Y., upon their expedition for the explora- 
tion of the basin of the Upper Nile, for the 
purpose of locating the Arthington Mission. 
Mr. Ladd, born of a missionary family, in a 
foreign land, and educated in this country, 
having already made one trip to *#xe Mendi 
Mission, on the West Coast, proves to be just 
the man for this work. Dr. Snow was one of 
the best physicians and surgeons in his county. 
Two colored men are under appointment to 
follow ina year. In two weeks Mr. I. J. St. 
John, of Walton, N. Y., a business man, and 
Rev. J. M. Hall (colored), will sail to re-en- 
force the Mendi Mission. 


..-.The Missionary Herald has changed the 
spelling of its East Indian names to conform 
to the rules that have been adopted by the 
East Indian post-office department. Hereafter 
it will give reports of the Maratha Mission, in- 
stead of the Mabratta, will print Ahmednagar, 
instead of Ahmednuggur, Sirur, instead of 
Siroor, Shalapur, Kolhapur, and otber purs 
(cities) instead of Shalapore, Kolhapoor, and 
other pores or poors. It does not matter so 
much how these names are written as that all 
write them alike. 


--The Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Lutheran General Synod 
is represented by synodical organizations in 
seventeen synods, with 150 auxiliaries and 
more than 4,000 members. It maintains six 
girls’ schools and a zenana visitor in India and 


bas sent out Miss Boggs as a missionary to 
India. 





The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 2d. 
FREE GIVING.—Exopvs xxxv, 25—35. 


Nortes.—‘' Wise-hearted.”” — Intelligent and 
ekillful. The heart includes the intelligence, 
as well as the affections. “ Spin with their 
hands.’’—Probably not witha wheel, but with 
a distaff. ** Blue,” “ Purple,” “ Scarlet.°— 
These were choice and expensive colors. The 
dyes of the two first were made from shell-fish, 
whilé the last was from some sort of red worm 
or insect. ** Goat’s hair.”—The common 
material for cheap cloth. We here have three 
materiale—the blue, purple, and searlet in 
wool, the white pure linen, and the goat’s hair. 
——"* Onyx stone.”’"—Very likely carnelian. 
—— ‘Stones to be set.’ —Jewels. 
“ Ephod,”’ ‘* breastplate.”” — Garments of the 
priest, which are described fully. ** Spice.” 
—For making the oil sweet and for incense. 
“ Filled with the spirit of God.”’—Thisis 
not necessarily to be considered as declaring 
more of Bezaleel than providential inspira- 
tion. It was the pious Oriental way, and still 
fs, to refer everything to God, even as God 
is said to bave hardened Pharaoh’s heart.~——- 
“ To devise curious works.”"—To be an artist in 
designs of embrofdery, in sculpture, in renoussé 
brass and gold work, etc. “* Brass.”? — 
More likely bronze, the compound of copper 
and tin, as brass, the compound of copper and 
sinc, was hardly used then. ** Cunning 
work.” — Designs. “* The embroiderer,— 
Embroidery had a large share of attention in 
early times, the designs being applied here to 
the curtains, and consisting of cherubim or 
winged animals, and trees, and men. 

Instruction.—-The: women had their part in 
the fitting of the sanctuary,.end they have it 
still. Christianity has now so elevated women 
that they have a larger part than of old to play 
in religious activity. 

Handiwork is something we can all give to 
God’s cause. Those that could not dye and 
embroider the finest blue and scarlet and pur- 
ple, or spin the finest linen, could, at least, 
spin the goate’-hair thread, for the coarse out- 
ide curtains. Those who cannot give to God's 
eause now the rich fruit of great skill and en- 
terprise can;at least, give the fruit of their 
ordinary ability; and the giftsof the poor are 
mony the aggregate, than the gifts of the 


Rich people should give according to their 
































ability. They can better spare and should 
give very much more largely. Many do now, 
as of old. Our colleges are endowed by the 
rich, who are ‘“‘ wise-hearted.”” 

No gifts are too good to honor God with. 
We should make our churches finer, as well as 
larger, than our houses. There were no tents 
in the wilderness fitted up so sumptuously as 
the Tabernacle. No palace of Solomon was so 
glorious as his Temple. 

The children of Israel brought “ willingly,” 
we are told again and again. They were very 
anxious to bring, ‘‘every man and woman, 
whose heart made them willing.” That is the 
way we should now build our churches; with 
gladness, with the free offerings of everybody. 

Direct giving and working for building or 
carrying on a church, or for spreading Christ’s 
kingdom is much better than begging from 
outsiders or depending on miscellaneous fairs, 
with their objectionable attractions. 

We should look up to God to help us in all 
our work. Here the spinner, the weaver, the 
carpenter, the architect, the goldsmith, all, in 
different measure, were filled with the Divine 
Spirit, but especially those that had the greater 
work of designing and planning to do. 
Doubtless, Bezaleel and Aholiab bad special 
natural endowments; but this, too, was a 
special gift of God. 

Let us feel that all our work is sanctified, 
and seek God’s help in it, whatever it is. 

Teaching needs especially God’s help. 
There is no more responsible work than that. 
It is a special gift to be good at teaching. It 
is one to be carefully cultivated. 

The special lesson of this selection is that of 
free and liberal giving by everybody. What 
Christianity means is that we must not keep, 
but give. We must not be selfish, but liberal. 
Children should be taught to give. The col- 
lection isa part of worship. Let little ones 
be instructed to give what they save or earn 
to the Church, to help others. 


Hews of the Werk, 


HOPE ALMOST ABANDONED. 


IF not entirely hopeless, the condition of 
President Garfield is such that his death may 
occur at any moment, and there is but too 
much reason to believe that the sad intelli- 
gence will shortly be received. 

Upto Wednesday of last week the patient 
had shown some slight improvement, and it 
was thought that the refreshing atmosphere of 
Elberon was slowly but surely carrying bim 
toward convalescence. The news on Thurs- 
day, however, was not so favorable, the Presi- 
dent’s pulse and temperature rising consider- 
ably, and the physicians in attendance admitted 
that he was suffering from chronic pymenia, 
or blood poisoning. His lungs were palpably 
affected and he experienced pain through 
a troublesome cough. This unfavorable con- 
dition continued, and on Friday the members 
of the Cabinet, who had left Elberon for a 
much-needed vacation, were summoned to re- 
turn, most of them doing so at once. On 
Saturday the gravest anxiety was created by 
the announcement that the President had ex- 
perienced a severe rigor, or chill, accompanied 
by delirium and subsequent prostration. At- 
torney-General McVeagh, in the absence of 
Secretary Blaine, forwarded. a dispatch to 
Minister Lowell, the tenor of which showed 
plainly that the situation was most critical. 
On Sunday eveving the President suffered 
with another rigor, and again on Monday 
morning, this last proving very severe, his 
pulse running to 143, being followed by e pro- 
fuse sweat, which showed him to be alarm- 
ingly weak. Vice-President Arthur was noti- 
fied to prepare for the worst tidings. 

At present it is difficult to predict anything 
definite, but the feeling is well nigh universal 
that the end is near. The pbysicians admit 
that bis exhausted condition will not stand 
many more attacks; and the rigors are grow- 
ing more severe, his rallying powers being 
almost entirely gone. Dr. Bliss, who has been 
marked for his cheerful view of the case, holds 
out no hope, and says the President’s death 
may occur during any one of these rigors. 
Dr. Agnew concurs in this view and says the 
President cannot possibly live unless a change 
for the better manifests itself soon. 

The bulletins are eagerly scanned, and the 
gloomy faces that turn away from them show 
only too plainly that the public realize the fact 
that the President’s days are numbered and 
that little short of a miracle cau avert a fatal 
termination to an injury he received nearly 
twelve weeks ago. 

The latest intelligence received shows that 
the President’s temperature is falling below 
normal, which is an ominous sign of weakness. 
Otherwise there is no material change. He is 
quiet and fully cognizant of his condition. 











Taz National Convention of the Land 
League met in Dublin last Thursday, about a 


thousand delegates being present. The pro 





ceedings were watched with great interest and 
Mr. Parnell’s remarks were listened to with 
close attention. The Leaguers are determined 
to continue the egrarian struggle and have 
declared in favor of “No Landlords”? and 
**No Alien Rule.’’” On Saturday the League 
adopted and transmitted by cable resolutions 
of sympathy with Mrs. Garfield and hopes for 
the President’s recovery. 


.... The English Liberals and Conservatives 
are still fighting on the question of Free Trade 
or Protection and watch with anxiety the 
state of affairs in Ireland. Mr. Forster, chief 
secretary for lreland, arrived there Sunday, 
and is supposed to be considering the advisa- 
bility of releasing the “ suspects.” 


....A temporary settlement has been effect- 
ed between the Khedive of Egypt and the in- 
surgents, the former promising to comply 
with the popular demand so far as to form a 
new ministry. Nevertheless, the situation is 
viewed with interest and anxiety by European 
nations. 


..The outlook in Tunis is considered very 
gloomy. The French troops have recently 
met with a series of unexpected reverses and 
are now ina rough and untraveled sect ion of 
country and suffering through want of water. 


.-President Calderon, of Peru, is in- 
structed to conclude an honorable treaty of 
peace with Chili, not involving the cession of 
territory. 


..The Geographical Congress met in 
Venice on Thursday last, and the session was 
opened by thé King and Queen of Italy in 
person. . 


..Sefior Altamirano, the ministerial can. 
didate, has been elected president of the Mexi- 
can Congress by a large majority. 


.-Troops in large numbers are marching 
afrainst the Apaches, in Arizona, and a battle 
is thought to be imminent. 


..-The American Telegraph and Cable 
Company opened their new cable for business 
on Saturday. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 
Rates, $3 to $4 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andililh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, 


Oneida Community. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 
Dour? BROOK ROUTE 


COMMENCING MAY BOT, 158 

10, OMMEN G MAY 80rTu, 

Leave New York from station C. ik R of N. J., foot 
Street, for Philad: 


Liberty rd or 
wee and Green Streets, at is 8 9:30, 11:15 a. u.; 
138. y at 8:45 4.0; 
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Ninth and Green Streets, at 730, 8:30, 9: 11 «A M.; 
6 8:45, 6:40, 6:45, 12 P. Mu. Sunday, 8:45 AL m.; 5:30, 
P. 


and Berks Streets at 5:20, 8:20, 9:15 a. M.; 
, 6:25, 11:30 p.m. Sunday, 7:45 a. m.; 4:30 


MM. 
From Trenton. and Tucker Streets, 1:25, 
6:28, 8:08, 9:05, ib:10, sit ee nr 2, 2:21, 4:26, 6:25, 7:20, 
P.M. Sunday. 1:25. 9:25 a.m.; 6:15 

Connect jon is made, at Jersey City station to and 


Tickets for sale at foot of ye 4 wen. 239 
261, 401, 944, 957, 1328 Broadway, and at principal 
; "Nos: 2 and 4 Court Street, and pt 
‘ewell's Wharf, 

New York Transfer C2. (boaa's Express) will cali for 
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SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


ONE OF NATURE’S WONDERS. 


“ Comparing this great natural curiosi My ye - 
of the same class it is safe to say it there is, 
probably, 

NO OTHER CAVE IN THE WORLD 


more completely and fusely with stal- 
actitic and’ stal itic Srnamentation. Y 
(Report of Smithsonian Institution.) 


LURAY INN, 


the new betel of the Luray Cave ae Hotel Com- 
pany, is n 


OPEN pane RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 


This hotel has been erected expressly for the ac- 
commodation of visitors to the Caverns and will be 
conducted with special reference to — comfort. 
It will be open at all seasons of the year. 


The Caverns may be entered at any hour in the day 
and without special change in attire. 
GUIDES AND GUARDS FREE. 


Trains leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Jersey 
City, daily, a Sunday, at 4:25 a. wm; daily, except 
Saturday, at 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent. 


CHARLES P. HATCH, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 


/ CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view o: of diminishing the chances of col 
lision, the steamers of this line @ @ specified course 
for ali seasons of the year. 


On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meri 


of 50 at 43 lati- 

tude, or —s to the north of 42. 
On the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to Pie mot north of ns 


FPOM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTB 


Wednesaay, Bere sise, My * uM. 
net Setanens ee. kg 

ee ay. x, Bop, oat, 83 30 AM. 
povencedees “Batanany Bot 
#80, and $100, according to accommodation. 
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Anchor | ine i S. Wal “Steamers. 
ean Sarin No. yo herth Pm Sow Yeu 


Devonia, Sept. 24th, 6 a. mM. | Ethiopia....Oct. 8th, 5 a. m. 
Anchoria, Oct. ist, 10 4. a. | Circassia, Oct — 1AM. 


These steamers do not carry cattle, shee igs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Utopia. .Sept. 24th, 6 a. M. | Victoria...Oct. Ist, 11 a.m. 

Bheamers hus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion drates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


Bowling Green. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Fngrav - 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 














ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


CE DNES. GORBB... ccccccccccccvcccccccocccosses $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Enmgraver..........cccccecessseres 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bise, BOAO ........ccccoccccccceccoccocccoccscccs 200 
The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the ENgQraver........cssceesesseessees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 06 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Glas. BOEBD. .cccccoccccccccccecccocsesecsscesocs 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............- 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........00+--.+ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


860 pages. PriCe........cseccccesecccecseveees $1 08 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.......ceccecccceccecceeeesees 500, 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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Eslitovial Hotes. 


A NEW President succeeds the dead. 
here can be no time for grief. At midnight! 
he word came to the man elected Vice-Pre 
ident that the great heart had ceased to bea 
‘and that he must take the place of the dead. 
Shortly after midnight he took the oath o 
office, before two judges of the Supreme Co 
of New York, in his own private parlor. Pre 
ident Arthur has acted well and wisely during, 
bese long and trying days. Those who kno 
him most intimately credit him with patriotism 
and wisdom. He will remember that he 
ithe President not of a party, much less of 
faction ina party, but of the whole country. 
He will remember that there are a few great ob 
jects to be secured—one the constant reduction 
of the national debt, another the extinction o 
Earebellious polygamy, and, last, may we no 
hope? the reformation, under law, of ou 
ivil service. These things President Garfield 
had at heart. The people commits them, with 
hope, to President Arthur, 






































































































































































































could only die. His worth, with his patience 
of the suffering, into which he stepped be 
tween violence and us, stirred to sympathy 
land love the coldest heart. Had he lived, 
never was President more loved than Pres 
ident Garfield. He has died, and we wil 
embalm his memory in our hearts, and 
our people will consecrate themselves to 
carry out the higher purposes of patriotism 
hich he taught us. 

The lesson to the patriot is a high one. 
Is there not yet a higher? 


suffering, sothat when the latter follows 
the former things are properly correlated. 
The one being, the other ought to be. 
just vengeance ought to fall upon the 
wrong-doer. Moral order demands this, 
not simply for the utility of the connection, 
but because the connection itself is right. 
It is not possible to put wrong-doing 
and right-doing into the same category 
to their respective deserts or educate the 
race into the belief that they should receive 
the same treatment. Human nature, when 
it knows enough to conceive of wrong as 
the action of a responsible agent, connects 
therewith the idea of punishment; and, 
when it sees the fact realized, it accepts th 
same as the thing that ought to be. This 
connection is an ultimate law of thought, 
existing in every human spirit, and making 
the aggregate of such spirits a powerful 
ministration of God’s justice against wrong 
doers. It is, indeed, a first principle—olde 
than all the statutes that define crime and 
provide for its punishment. It imparts it 
own colors to all these statutes and gives to 
them its sanction. Society, whether con 
templated asa mass of individuals or as 
political organization, is penetrated from 
center to circumference with this principle. 
Law derives its support not simply from 
the penalty which it inflicts, but from the 
sense of justice existing in the popula 
heart and declaring that both the law and 
the penalty are right. 

The mistake of Sergeant Mason, in a 
tempting to shoot Guiteau, was not in hismm 
feeling of abhorrence toward the murder 
ous monster nor in his desire that vengeance 
should overtake him; but in the assump 
tion that the infliction of this vengeance 
belonged to him. All the people agree 
with him in the desire that Guiteau may be 
punished with the utmost severity of law 
but they have not appointed him as the 
minister of law for this purpose. The law 
holds the wretch in firm custody, and is 
simply waiting for the proper time to 
punish him. Mason was not the judge o 
executioner of Guiteau; and, hence, bh 





would all confess to what Mr. Bierbower says, 
but probably there is a good basis of truth for 
much of it. If Dr. Thomas should be finally 
silenced, we may not be surprised if charges 
should be brought against bishops, secretaries» 
‘and editors. 




















































































































































































































Ir {fs of no use to try to argue with The 
Catholic Standard, if it denies plain facts. Every 
Catholic priest knows that we told the truth 
when we said that, in the administration of 
this sacrament, ‘‘ recovery is not the expected 
result, but dissolution”; that it is ‘‘a rite ad- 
ministered not to all the sick, but to the hope- 
lessly so,”? “not in view of recovery, but of 
dissolution.” The Standard quotes against us 
from the Catechism of the Council of Trent: 

** It is a grievous sin to defer the Holy Unc- 
fon until, all hope of recovery being lost, life 
begins to ebb.”’ 
hat is true, and the meaning is that one must 
not wait till the patient is too weak in mind 
o gain the spiritual advantages that come 
from the sacrament. The canons of the 
ouncil of Trent perfectly support us. They 
ll it ‘the sacrament of the departing, 
cramentum exeuntium,’’? and say that it is 
given to ‘“‘guard the close of life, finein vite, 
with a most firm defense.”” A chapter is de- 
voted to the effect of the sacrament, which is 

erences declared to be the “cleansing away of sins,” 
Tue Methodist Council in London pro ‘confirming the soul,’’ “‘ exciting confidence 
longed a session to hear testimonies on Holi the divine mercy,” resisting the temptations 
ness, though sharp protests were made again the Devil, and, ‘now and then, tuterdum, 
it. Onthat subject and on the Witness o hen advantageous to the welfare of the soul, 
he Spirit there is sure to be long and wide—Msecuring the recovery of the body.” That, 
difference not among Methodists alone. These—Mhowever, is plainly not expected. When re- 
are two subjects where dependence is placediicovery of the body is the object sought, even 
on one’s Own personal consciousness, which Greek and Roman Churches, as we before 
{ 88 t be tested by others and d, do not use oil at present, any more than 
may not be accepted by others. The manfMdo Protestants. We suppose that the Roman 
who professes himself to have attained holi error in interpreting James v, 14, 15, on which 
ness may seem to his neighbor to havo comegmithe rite rests, comes in considerable part from 
ery far short of it. One man may thinkMMor ic, at least, fostered by the Vulgate mis- 
he has the witness of the Spirit to a fac ranslation of the clause “ the Lord shall raise 
which good reason seems to tell others,mmhim up,” for which it substitutes ‘et alleviadit 
just as judicious, is no fact. We think um Dominus” (‘and the Lord shall soothe 
hat, while God’s Spirit, doubtless, move him ’’) and the Council of Trent explains it ac- 
on the human mind, he does not do it in ordingly by the action of the Holy Spirit, 
ach a way that the one who receives the in-Mmwhich “soothes and strengthens the soul of 
uence can recognize it certainly. It lies backi;he sick person, by exciting in him a great con” 
of consciousness, among the motives which—gfidence in the divine mercy.”” To.the abuse of 
ontrol action or belief. He works reasonably he Standard we have no retort to make, 
im accordance with mental laws, and not mi caemenennenmemmaene: 
culously. Should one ask, Was it so in them 
days of the inspired apostles? were they notil 
puscious of the diyine hand as it touched 
them, and could they not distinguish the di- 
ine from the human within them? w 
hould reply that, while the violence of divine 
influence may have sometimes overpowered 
beirown natural mental action, we have no 
evidence that it was often so. There may have 
been such cases, as there were miracles; bu 
he age of sensible miracles, whether in phy: 
ical nature or in the soul, has passed. 





“TOO NARROW-MINDED.” 


In a discussion at the meeting of the 
Methodist Council, in London, last Thurs 
day, Bishop McTyeire said that, in his opin 
ion, the denominational papers are ‘‘ too® 
marrow-minded.” If a Methodist bishop 
says so, and one so universally respected 
fas Bishop McTyeire, it will not be consid 
ered as profane, we hope, if we suggest 
one or two possible examples of this ai 
eged fault. 

When two Baptist ministers lately 
signed their pastorates, to go as missionarie 
to China, it was made matter of gen 
ral rejoicing in the Baptist press tha 
such men were willing to leave such dee 
sirable fields as theirs and engage in distan 
and hard evangelistic work. But when 
some complaint was made that these two 
brothers did not hold quite the soundes 
heory of Inspiration, and the Board with 
drew their appointment, the same Baptist 
papers, with the only exception of The Na 
tional Baptist, declined to give their co 
spondence defining their views and hushed 
he matter up. Articles criticising the 
fon of the Board were refused admission 
in the Baptist papers, and had to be sent to 
HE INDEPENDENT or elsewhere. HF 
INDEPENDENT was abused for publishing 
hem; but not so much as the men who 
mt them to us. One paper remarked that, 
the Baptist journals would not publish 
them, that ought to be a_ sufficient 
indication of the will of God that they 
effort at assassination, though prompted by jhould not be published at all; while sev 
an abhorrence with which all sympathize, isgmmeral others intimated that Tus InDEPEND 
itself a crime. A mob may administer to itsqmmENT was a hostile sheet and that those wha 
victim what all feel that he richly deserves ™mwent to it showed their own treason to the 
yet this method of justice is so perilous, MBaptist faith. The Rev. W. C. Lindsay, the 
even to justice itself, that all right-think-™™able pastor of Columbia, 8. C., testifie 
ing people are opposed to it. Society must,Mmmthat ‘on these matters of grave and uni 
for its own security, administer justice undergamversal denominational interest our religious 
law, and according to law, and by the au-9ipress evinced a disposition to say but little, 
thorized agents of law, or be itself liltlegmand that little under compulsion and ins 
better than a mob. hisper.” This he calls ‘the perverting 
medium of the press.” Bishop Mc Tyeire’s 
scharge here seems to be justified. 

But take a Methodist case. Of the ve 
gravest importance is the question ‘‘ What 
iberty of thought shall be allowed in the 
pulpit?” Practically, the case of Dr. 
iH. W. Thomas, in Chicago, is of 
more importance than the Pan-Methodis 
ouncil in London. Whatever may be 
thought of his conclusions, he is very 
earnestly trying to show how faith in God 
nd revelation may be made reasonable in 
n unbelieving generation. A great many 
Methodists believe he is in the right way to 
do this; at least, that liberty should be 
nted to him, and so to them. He had 
week before last a preliminary trial. The 
Chicago secular press gave column afte 
olumn of verbatim reports. The defense was! 
stubborn and strong. The verdict, which 
mwas against him, was by no means unan 
mmimous, being by a vote of six to three o 
the charge of error on Inspiration, five to 
our on Atonement, and eight to one on 
uture punishment. How does the Meth 





Tue Rev. W. C. Lindsay, of Columbia, 8. C., 
alse very plainly in The Baptist Courier about 
the policy of repression of free opinions about 

nspiration, as in the case of Messrs. Stout 
land Bell. He says: 


“To say nothing of the general discontent 
and irritation (those fruitful sources of weak- 
ness and decay) it has produced, it has lost to 
our seminary the most learned professor ever 
granted to Southern Baptists; one pronounced 
by Drs. Boyce and Broadus to be ‘our right 
arm,’ ‘our shining pearl of learning,’ ‘facile 
princeps among his colleagues.’ . And is he the 
only professor it has lost to that institution? 
It hus lost to our foreign work two 
sompletely equipped men, whose praise is in 
ali our churches. Thirty-four of our most 
promising young ministers known to the 
writer (how many tbere are unknown to him !) 
re forever excluded by it from the foreign 
field. And these are not men of ‘ desperate 
fortunes and ambiguous character’; but pious, 
studious, learned, filling most prominent pul- 
pits in various Southern states. Fourteen full 
graduates of our seminary, personally known 
to me, are under the ban of this policy. How 
long shall it mutilate our body? Of forty-one 
leading ministers in South Carolina alone, 
whose opinions are incidentally known to me, 
hirty-six utterly condemn it. Many of these 
men, for reasons known to themselves and 
which the reader may conjecture, have thus 
far with immenee self-contro] kept silent. Let 
he denomination remove the unjust odium 
mand suspicion which suppression and misioter- 
pretation have succeeded in attaching to these 
opinions, by pronouncing them not contraband, 
od in many and most unexpected quarters 
heir advocates will rise up. But, whether re- 
moved or not, the flerce struggle between 
‘te d and c i now raging in the 
earts of these men must, sooner or later, have 
n issue. They are God’s own, and Baptists, 
Who can doubt what the issue will be ?”’ 


Would it not be well to shut Mr. Lindsay up 
before those other thirty-six ministers of South 
olina get their mouths open ? 


The Churchman mialeads its readers when i! 
hastens to draw such conclusions as these 
from the discovery of royal mummies in 
Egypt : 

‘It is said that the inscriptions found prov 
beyond all reasonable question the identity 
nd we have restored to us the body of tha 
Pharaoh before whom Moses declared the 
udgments of God and who persisted in his 
etiff-neckedness until in every house in 
here was one dead. What confirmation is i 
o the truth of Holy Writ, and with wha 
ivid prompts of the awful truth do w 
read the record which the dead have come to 
bear testimony to! The Word of God has neve 
needed to fear the light of history and o 
me. 
bat last statement is true; but to draw 
“confirmation” of the story of the Exodu 
from the supposed discovery of the mummy 
of the king whose existence nobody eve 
doubted and whom some have identified wit 
he Pharaoh who is said to bave been over. 
hrown with his host in the Red Sea is worth 
of Hood’s confirmation of his story of the 
goblins of ‘‘ The Forge,” that, if you will onl 
goto the Hartz, you will find 


“ That Eisen Hutte ts standing still.” 





THE REASON OF IT. 


THE universal sympathy felt for the 
President in his sore sickness was very 
marked, and there was a reason for it. 

The reason is not so much in bis charac 
ter, though that helps it, as in the fact tha’ 
he was our President, our representative, ou 
substitute. There are certain duties, r 
sponsibilities, dangers which belong to the 
governing people, which they cannot, how 
ever, collectively meet, but which they 
delegate to some one who shall be the 
substitute. To do the work which the 
people should do, to meet their responsibil 
ities, to endure their dangers, and suffe 
their pangs, the people chose Mr. Garfield 
as their President. 

It is because he was put by them in tha 
position that a miscreant shot him. The 
shot was at the people. They had put him 
in front of the pistol, and he received thes 
bullet, and he has to suffer for us, Every 
heart says, We elected him, we put him! 
there; it is for us that he suffered and 
died. There was a subsiitutionary ele 
















































THERE would seem to be music in the air fo; 
: the Methodists if balf is true that Prof. Austin 
odist press treat the matter? The ChiMMBierbower, oue of Dr. H. W. Thomas’s coun 
. , go Christian Advocate sums it up inlMeel, is reported to have sald about the heretics 
ment in the suffering of the President which ess than a column, and simply says hemmin the Methodist Church, as heresy is ac 
appealed to every heart. It were an utterl as condemned on all the specifications, butqgeounted in Dr. Thomas’s case ; 
heartless and lost people that would not take its to give the vote on each. ‘The Cincin “ At least three bishops can be turned out! 
into their beart’s best love the man who was nati Advocate dispatches it in thirty lines, aoe Ot the ome) otto: pry 
we for them. pa for them, he would belilfand also omits the vote. The New York Adro-Mb peed a ~ als of the three! 
ay enjoying the peace , +o e ical semina anda ‘ge Dumber o 
: y = A “4 . = Me = rest of G teactually excludes the subject altogether the other most prominent ministers in the 
appy . at is solicitation, but@jThis is the chief organ of American Method-MCburch, as all of these hold substantially the; 
theirs; not by any act of lis, but offi m. The St. Louis organ, we notice; 
theirs, he was chosen most worthy teliidoes the same, and we do not know how 





Hexey Dar.ine, D.D., LL.D., late of Al- 
ibany and the recent moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
was inaugurated on Thursday last (Septem- 
ber 15th) eighth president of Hamilton Col- 
lege. The day was bright with the full radi- 
nee of Septemer glory and the lovely 
illage in which the college is situated was 
hever more attractive. The Hamilton alumni, 
hough neither a very numerous nor wealthy 
body, are devoted to their alma mater, anda 
large body of distinguished men assembled to 





¢ views as Dr. Thomas regarding the in 
piration of the Bible, the Atonement or futu 
bear their bard punishment. Bishop Foster is squarely here 

r eir burden. Only the mos many more. We do not now raise thegmical on the doctrine of the resurrection of theMMMassist in the ceremonies of the occasion. Dr. 
worthy could be chosen, and it wasquestion whether it is good journalism th . —- eg eg get nee Darling made a highly favorable impression in 
pon ate a > Position, he per-3iito drive one’s readers to secular or unde siiiheretical on, eternal punisbment and j{uspiray ¢ ocho gyerms = eetee rae address, 
ormed its duties, and very soon the hoursilr pminational papers for Church news: bu: tion, and Bishop Merrill is heretical on thewmmwhich, though it tre: of the relation 
of trial came. He was bruised and woundMiwe do ask if such facts do not seem to nea es Be Suen ot peel pon iS see See entiate, gee the’ sew 
ed for us. He bore it with exquisiteMeubstantiste Bishop McTyeire’s charge—(emake out. Dr. Warrenis quite as liberal as heggeTesident an opportunity to strike the note 
patience and courage; but the burden that the 4 inedonal es i op inopieation, and Dr. ineent, I have bees Which {s just on felt to be the note of 

papers old On good authority, is a Universalist. pmise forthe fuiure of Hamilton 

tn? great, the wound was toa deep, and ‘ ' en 'e have no ides that Dr. Vincent and the bring im « brief and neat appeal te the 
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sold, Another law prohibits the employment) 
of minors in bar-rooms. 


camp-meeting near a poultry-house or a wa ‘ BU N CES. 
termelon-patch fills the observant farme SINESS NOTI 


with alarm. And Whittaker, while playing, 


awé, no matter what were the swayings 0 
popular passion around it.’’ ‘ 











the hypocrite, enjoyed all the consolations of --Keep Guiteau safe. Let the guards be «-..We never suspected the Turks to be ARTISTIC 
Methodism.’ doubled and decupled,if need be. Put noneMeuch a thrifty people as we gather from the 

Our objection to the nomination by Mr.g°” guard who cannot be trusted. We do not@iictatement that three hundred tons of the 
Gladstone of Mr. Knox-Little to the canonrygam™!*" ony more Sergeant Masons taking the la bones of the defenders of Plevna have been a apers 
made vacant by Dr. Bradley’s elevation to them 2° their own eo — os may ~ fo eceived in England, to be ground up for fer. a 
deanery of Westminster is not that he is a Rit ona Se — p> aa ilizing purposes. sal . , 


ualist, nor that he is a warden of the Confra 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament, but that he 
agrees with Brigham Young tnat the man 
should be a sort of God tothe woman. His 
sermon to women, in Philadelphia, was aston 
ing; but, though he tries to be an idolater o 
bread made flesh and blood made wine, he 
is an able and useful revival preacher, a Meth 
odist in fervid earnestness. 
.. We congratulate the Baptists of Califor 

pia. The Rey. I. 8. Kalloch, D.D., and we 
hope his son, too, has withdrawn from the 
Baptist district and state conventions. His 
church thus becomes an Independent Church, 
which is bad for other independent churches, 
He is said to have announced two things: one 
that he is a candidate for member of Congress, 
and the otherthat he will now retire from 
politics. The latter looks credible. He has 
retired from the ministry once and from poll! 
tics once before. The trouble is that he won’ 
stay retired. 
....The American agitetors, native-born 
and naturalized, are carrying their utterancos 
tothe extreme limit of prudence. Mr. Red 
path seems to have become almost insaue in 
his language, if he is correctly reported as say 
ing in a public speech that Mr. Parnell had 
made a mistake in pledging that the American 
contributions to the League should not be used 
to purchase bullets. The inciting of armed 
insurrection is, to say the least, not becoming; 
in American citizens visiting a foreign land. 
.. If we may believe Sir William Thomson, 
there is impending a great revolution in the 
use of power for machinery. Steam has been 
crowding out water-power, but, now that 
a half-inch copper wire can carry the powe 
of Niagara as electricity to Boston, the 
cheapest of all powers may have its turn 
again. There may be this change, also, tha! 
the raiJroads will not need to go to the 
water-power, but the water-power may come 
to the railroad centers. 


--General Sherman says that the conduct} 
of Sergeant Mason in firing at Guiteau will be 
dealt with inthe same manner as if Guiteav 
had been an unoffending citizen. This is un 
doubtedly the right view to take of the case. 


....Chill after chill, fever after fever, pu 
too feeble and rapid to count, the right lun 
heavy with abscess and the left lung a’ 
tacked—who could expect the President to 
ive? Hope died before the President died. 


---.-The Times is more savage than it need 
to be against President Bartlett. Whethe 
ust or vot, it is not strange that, after the 


MANUFACTURED BY 
bitter attack upon him, the new freshman 
.-“ Bishop ” McNamara, of the Irish Cath-3B 1... should be Selina et 


olic Church, baptized by Dr. Fulton? Soi W A R 7 E it ] 
appears. Dr. Fulton introduced him last} 7 -Not rh aa pensangtine Per 
Monday to the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting. _ oh fe cn anid Oe. , +A. oie dane 
The “Bishop” made a speech, and so did Dr. Mo the verdict against him. 
By the way, how did Dr. Fulton get a 


Fulton. We con 
: = gratulate the handsome and vig. 
into the Ministers’ Meeting? The last wom... cnristian at Work that it finds its suc No. 129 East 42d Street, 


heard, he was expelled—kicked out. Has he M@cess warrants its enlargement from twenty to adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York. 
ever been readmitted ? twenty-four pages. The American Artists 
...»-Why cannot the Methodist press tell .-The Americans have been in great de Loui 
he real truth about the Thomas trial? The mand in the Methodist and other pulpits of ‘ 0. Tiffany ant He. Samuel Colman, 
A Methodist says that Dr. Thomas was convicted ondon the last two Sundays. Design exclusively for us, 
Fine Collection ef French and German 


by “‘a unanimous verdict of the committee.” 7 9 Papers on Hand 
Publisher's Department, ndow Shades 


The committee was not unanimous on a single 
Papers and Window Shades Made to Order. 
SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 


specification. A verdict of five to four or six 
feeqanerny DRAPERIES MATCHED IN COLOR. 
ruth add certainly curing in every case. 


to three is of no consequence. ‘No such ma 
ority,’’ says The Advance, wae carry any grea etna 

o remedy known equals Coe’s Cough THE NEW 

Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 


moral weight.” 
onsumption. It is an old and tried friend 
nd always a true. 
»x-Governor Dingley, the Republican candi express 5 


date, to the House of Representatives, by . -_ 
majority of over five thousand, which is three i, ok “Sppontte Ilion dollars, reduced SS — 
imes greater than the Republican majority# c 

given in the district at the last election for, 


governor, 
.-The trial of the bribe indictments though o of Saratoga and its future, nd his faith 
= n that fu — —_ caused him * +0 make extensiv 


found by the grand jury in Albany County@iipurchases, with large expenditures and give 
against ex-Senator Sessions and others has! one pe 
been postponed until next November. It is to der the date of Fe' 7th, 1°80. Jadoo, Siitow 
be hoped that, when the trial does occur, the Tie Oo Ps Sere 
charges will be sifted to the very bottom, and arate o6 orntng three 
that, if sustained by the proof, the guilty par-yagasses of = beens it y| 


ties will be punished as they deserve. 


ayayayay 


Congress and where sits the Supreme Court o 
the Unitei States. Lynch law is sure; but 
law, Law is terrible and solemn. 

.. There were reasons felt by others mo’ 
than by us why the proposition to raise a per- 
sonal fund for Mrs. Garfield should not meet 
with favor during the President’s life. That 
is now all past. Garfield was an honest con- 
gressman and had made no adequate provi 
ion for his family. Now no sentiment can 
stand in the way. The wife, the mother, the 
boysand girls are the loved wards and car 
of the people. 
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....-The vacancy created by the election of, 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, to the Senate of the United, 
States was last week filled by the election of 











































































Tae VALUE OF ConGREss WaTER.—What a far-seeing) 






.-As an illustration of the imcompetenc 
of the average secular mind to apprehend the 
purpose of the revision of our Old Version, we 
notice an editorial note in The Inter-Ocean. I 
mentions that in Matthew ix, 10 a quotation 
is referred to Jeremy which really was taken) 
Zechariah. It notices that the revisers bave 
changed ‘“‘ Jeremy” to Jeremiah, but wonders 
why they should “leave the error uncor- 
rected,”’ instead of making the obvious correc- 
tion to Zechariah. 

.-One tribe of Indians, those the last to 
yield to the admirable peace policy of the, 
Government, the wildest untamed tribe in the 
country, is in war, and ignorant people are 
crying out against the whole policy and de 
manding extermivation. Meanwhile, nine 
tenths—more than that—of the Indians are 
peaceably cultivating their farms and sending 
their sons and daughters to the Government 
schools, East and West, to be educated. Le 
us be paticnt. 








With Patent Reficex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 
..-Dr. Thomas does not seem to be without t FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


m Creuznach 
d other f prings of b 
sympathy from the ministers of Chicago off™’® acc nee ot iesPat the’ ut they a aaa Manufactured by 


ther denominations. Among those who h dent of the ho had the tort ly 
per denominations. Among thowe who barca any nation See MONTH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
offered to supply bis pulpit for him while hefiman f ne 52 and 54 Union St t ' 
is silenced by the Commission of bis Confer- As jeridence of his captions SES S te mote = nsaserecerhnn decane 
ence are Dr. Kittredge, Presbyterian, and Dr. 


aLorimer, Baptist. He has done wisely to sub- CANTRELL S 


mit loyally until his appeal is heard. 


ine 
ch x 
Septe! 2d. With such 
ar 
ng real estate to make o, Saratoga permanent 
....Senator Beck denies that he said that, infEMo™ ‘summer home.—Datly Saratogian, 9th 
he event of the President’s death and the cal RUL.BS AND FLOWERING PLANTS. 
f Mr. Arthur to fill his place, he would vote THOSE in want of bulbs and other choice flowerirg 5 
. > roots, with full directions for th 
for a Republican as President pro tempore o ement, should address James Fourth Avenue cor 20th St 
he Senate. It appears, then, that all the mut-iinte city. “Sinelt Descriptive Catal 9 Sahn, Street ’ . "5 
erings of the Democrats and the complimentegmg! 81, Just issued, will be se to alltpa parties interested NEW YORK. 
of the Republicans, on account of the sup fords. This firm is the oldest concern in that This establishment is one of the oldest and bes 
posed saying, have no foundation. ; been po! ~ nown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
continuous and satisfactor Saitees Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
.-Mr. Lorenzo Delmonico, who for years esers. Thorburn & Co. for more than forty years, Mmand qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


hasin his line been an institution in this city,may”* “207 What we are talking about. are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
eft an estate valued at two million dollars, THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CoO. pee fully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
which he disposed of by will among his kin- SPECIAL attention is called to ab satay olen © SNS 6 contuny. ob Ge gepeiar Saale of 


Foreign Glass, of new patterns. B+ yet not to “Pair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
dred, giving bis wife the sum of four hundred expensively m mounted in plate. The assortment consis pest family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


housand dollars in cash. If he knew “ho of Jewel, Glove, snd Hendkerchiet Boxes, ye rom the country will | have the best attention. 
o keep a hotel,”’ he also knew how to tak " " , ae ——— 
good care of the profits. The Aqua- Marine Glass, with Coral and Fish = A ageing 


Decora 
ons, are eqsnecially beautiful. The New York sales Bri Oi 


....Is it not time that some of the othergm™roo™ is 18 Jo 
religious bodies should try the experiment o EDISON TO LIGas THE PARIS OPERA IDEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f'rs, New York City 
-” 'e 


““Congress’’? That of the Episcopalian Tue Edison Light Pe has been notified that 
1 the 


nd that of the Unitarians, under anothe ae Spence Cevmamanst, Gfter mepecting of . 

name, are very successful. Why do not the lected the Edison Com ny to ent th Grand NEVER WASTE 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, the Congrega- e Ediso lectrie. 
tionalists, the Baptists adopt it? iu nm electric lamps in the SUT on, =o er rentiog s farm, a farm, whee 
.. Vice-President Arthur is reported to have 


: Shy te Fine, CARM and HO ME 
said that, in the event of his becoming President,@ay THERE CAN BE NO “Conner” in the Fall shapes of Sf . 





.- The dismission of the old corps of pro 
fessors and the appointment of new does not 
seem to have secured immediate prosperity 
for the Presbyterian Seminary-at Chicago 
Only ten students are in attendance and half; 
the professors have neither come nor accepted 
their election. Lane Seminary expects forty 
students; Princeton has about one bundred 
and ten students ; but all of them have small 
junior classes, as also has Andover. 


.. Two women, Mrs. Minerva Brashears, in 
Letcher County, and Mrs. Emma Smith, in Lau 
rel County, were at the recent election in Ken 
tucky chosen to the office of county clerks, to 
succeed respectively their deceased husbands. 
In another county of the state Mrs. Spradlin 
was temporarily appointed by the judge to fill 
























































































tlemen's Hate introduced to-day by Knox “ the’ il oe yACKI arming Lands in 
the place of her deceased husband. Thislook as™mgre Would make no change in the Cabinet.2a,, latter, at 919 Broadway and Pitt omnes i : Senaitime. Low ALES ‘the World. Basy pay? address 
though Kentucky was making progress in the his would be the wisest possible course fo: ough’ the ~~ Cacetens So 4 exhaust 0. M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 

direction of woman’s rights. him to pursue, now that President Garfield has = . MALA RIA qhe MAGIC CURE 
3 Ta jpnertens Festien, Bastien, ond successful re: 

--A conference of the Lutheran Council ‘ “4 oes achat taltin cs . = ved ris oe eo c orth a on 2m the Toe n bs cay for Ch las Hil eae mi 
met in Germantown, Pa., Istely, and was com oa see" dies’ is separate and both ar are “pes ye ‘or t juinine, Sample be boxes sent. 50 pills in a 

pelled to hear from its president’s report that .-The Supreme Court of Massachusetts! m. to 10F. &. sugar-coated. 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; baer 


Hecides that, under the laws of that state, 
yoman cannot practice as an attorney befor 
it. Then let Massachusetts alter the laws. 
bis will be a good subject for the next legis 


during the year a Presbyterian minister had 
been allowed to preach in one of its pulpits. 
It seemed a bad case and a committee was 
appointed to consider it. They reported that! 


A TREASURE FOUND. GEORGE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
agers ele ian thats 


___191 Fulton Street, New y York, 
of her siti regarding the 


Pea pK IDNEY-WORT 















it was an exceptional case and that action w atare of that state to consider. in the healthful bloom of her skin and to remove he Great Remedy For THE LIVER, 
unnecessary. We trust there may be man ...- Really, it is amusing to hear that Jeffer- imperfections. Perfectly harmless. THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 





such “‘ exceptional ”’ cases. 
- The Army and Navy Journal has the righ 


son Davis, having written up tbe Rebellion, 
now proposes to write a history of the United 
States. He makes the most of the clemenc 
of hiscountry. He first fights her and then 
tells a story about her. 


-..-Georgia is leading the way in some im 


BaRLow’s Ixpico BLUE.—Best qual enaitey. WASH BLU 
ad most liberal measure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro 
att , 288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
**We repeat that the violation of duty b 
Sergeant Mason is one for which there is no 
excuse. He detested Guiteau, but he had no 
monopoly of detestation, for every right 
ena — tee ae ee ey portant morallegislation. By a late law, deal 
the honored reputation of the army for betug are taxed two dollars for each pistol, dirk 


— that could be trusted to execute th tnife, bowie-knife, sword-cane, and toy pistol 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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protracted litigation in the courts. The 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


now open a choice selection of the latest 
Fall Novelties in Dress Goods—viz., Ombre 
Plushes, Moire Siciliennes, Tricot Motres, 
Silke, Plain and Fancy Plushes, Striped 
and Figured Antiques, Velvets, etc. 





BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 





Financial, 
EMBEZZLEMENT BY A CLERE. 


Messrs. SenicgMan & Co., of this city, 
recently discovered that Mr. Stettheimer, 
their coupon clerk, in whom tbey had 
hitherto placed the utmost confidence, had 
embezzled their funds to the amount of 
some thirty thousand dollars. They had 
no knowledge of the fact until after the 
clerk had made his escape. They subse- 
quently procured his arrest and he is now 
safely lodged in the Tombs of this city. 

The clerk tells the story of his tempta- 
tion and method of loss. He was induced 
to speculate in stocks, and, having lost all 
of his own money in the foolish venture, 
he began to steal the money of his employ- 
ers, for the same purpose, hoping that suc- 
cess in speculation would enable him to 
replace the stolen funds. His first theft 
consisted in taking twenty-five bundred 
dollurs and putting it up as a margin. 
This being lost, he stole again; and he 
kept on stealing from time to time, until 
the amount had reached thirty thousand 
dollars, every dollar of which, except some 
five thousand dollars in the bands of a 
broker at the time of his escape, bad been 
lost in stock speculation. 

The two remarks we have to make upon 
this case are these: 1. Every man who has 
in bis possession the funds of others, and, 
hence, has an opportunity to embezzle them, 
should understand that the first act of em- 
bezzlement, if done, will almost certainly 
end in hisruin. If he takes the first step 
io this direction the overwelming prob- 
ability is that he will take others and that 
his own destruction will be the final issue. 
2. Banks, bankers, and mercantile firms 
should never bave such implicit confidence 
in any employé as to omit a most careful 
system of watching or fail to impress him 
with the fact that his conduct is subject to 
an eagle-eyed scrutiny. It will do an honest 
man no harm to watch him, and the knowl- 
edge of the fact that he is watched will 
always be a good tonic to his honesty. An 
ounce of preventive is here, as well as else. 
where, better than a pound of cure. 











THE WALL STREET “CORNER.” 


THE matters set forth in the suits brought 
by Messrs. Weston & Hopkins against the 
Hanvibal and St. Joseph pool, if true, 
show that the ‘‘corner” made in the com- 
mon stock of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company was pot an ordinary 
“bull” operation, to inflate prices, but a 
deeply-laid conspiracy to perpetrate a 
fraud, and that some of the officers of the 
Company were parties to the conspiracy. 
This being assumed as the state of the 
facts, the public, while having no special 
sympathy with the *‘ bears” who happened 
to be caught in this ‘‘corner,” would be 
more than willing to have the conspiracy 
come to grief. ‘‘Corners” are among the 
most cruel and heartless devices of stock 
gambling, never resorted to by honorable 
brokers, and when the element of a secrct 
conspiracy for the purposes of fraud is 
added, it would seem to be proper that law, 
in the interests of common decency, should 
lay its restraining hand upon the transac- 
tion. Contracts in these circumstances 
have no character which anybody can 
respect. 

It now seems probable that this Hannibal 
and St. Joseph ‘‘corner” will lead to a 





amount involved counts by millions. If 
the matter gets into such a shape that the 
courts can deal with it, we shall then learn 
what the law is in application to such 
transactions. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market worked very 
easy all the past week at 5 or 6 per cent. 
for call loans, with daily exceptions at 
lower rates in late hours. In fact, a large 
amount of capital was placed at 4 per cent. 
and some even at 8 percent. The Govern- 
ment bond dealers supplied their needs 
very readily at rates ranging between 3 and 
4 per cent. Owing to the uncertainty 
which prevails as to the future of the 
money market, but little business was 
transacted in time loans, the quotations for 
which were nominally 5 and 6 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper ruled in the dis- 
count market at 5 and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—In the Government bond 
market there was a good demund on the 
part of investors, and some Jarge amounts 
were taken by the banks and other financial 
institutions, The special feature worthy 
of note was an advance in the 4s from 116} 
to 1174. This was due to some large orders 
to purchase at a time when the market was 
found to be very bare of bonds. Sym- 
pathetically, there was an advance of } 
per cent. in the 448. At the close, however, 
prices showed some decline from the high- 
est figures of the week. 

The 6s of 1881 have declined § per cent , 
an impression being general late in the 
week that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would issue acall fora large amount of 
these bonds. The 5s of 1881 seemed to be 
very firm, and at intervals were in brisk 
demand, it being a part of the supposition 
which gained credence in regard to the 
6s that when these latter were called by 
the Secretary the 5s would run longer 
than was expected. 

Closing quotations record } lower for the 
4s; otherwise unchanged. A _ tabulated 


statement of latest figures is given below: 


em Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’d. 
66 continued.. 101% Currency 6s. °95.130 — 
5s continued.. “ton 101 Currency 4a, '96.131 - 
4's, sat, reg..11334 112% Currency #s,'97.132 _ 
44s. 1891. cou..11! 118% Currency 4s, ‘98.183 - 
4s, 1907, —y 116 vine Currency 68,'09.134 = 
48, 1907, cou ....117 17% 


GoLp AND SriveER.—The specie move- 
ment for the week included exports of 
silver amounting to $245,130; and imports, 
mainly of gold coin and bars, aggregating 
$2,979,705. The Assay Office received 
$13,079,700 in gold from Europe since 
August 13th, and paid out on that account 
$11,284,415. As will be seen by the above 
figures, the drain of gold from Europe 
still continues, and the time is drawing 
nigh when the rate of discount will have 
to be increased by the banks on the “‘ other 
side,” if they would protect their various 
countries. Now that our country is upon 
a gold basis, there is very little danger of 
a serious stringency in the money market, 
unless it prevails in every country at once, 
since gold, being the common currency of 
the world, will flow naturally to those lo- 
calities where a scarcity enhances the rates 
of interest. Until we renewed specie pay- 
ments Europe held an advantage over our 
country; but since that we can have all the 
gold we require, provided only we do not 
rob a people needing it more than we do. 


Forreran Excnance.—The business of 
the week in sterling exchange cannot be 
considered large, by any means, although at 
intervals there was a fair inquiry for all 
classes of bills. The nominal] asking quo- 
tations opened steady on Monday at $4.81 
for 60-day bills and $4.84} for demand; and 
these figures held until Friday, when the 
rates were marked up ic., to $4.814 @ $4.85 
respectively. The advance was caused by 
the scarcity of commercial bills, as well as 
by the comparatively small offerings of 
bankers’ sterling. Actual transactions 
were effected at concessions from the 
posted figures, ranging from jc. tojec. At 
the close the market was dull, but fairly 
steady. Continental exchange was firm, 
but no changes were made in the nominal 
asking quotations. 

The figures of the Weekly Bank State- 
ment that was published Saturday proved 
a surprise to many who were basing their 
speculative operations on the expectation 
that the Sub-Treasury’s payments through 





the week were to be reflected by a large 
gain tothe bank reserves. Although the 
Sub Treasury lost $289,144 in currency, the 
banks report alossof $514,600 in legal ten- 
ders. In specie, however, there is a gain of 
$478,000. The loans are decreased in the 
amount of $466,100, while the circulation 
is expanded to the extent of $3,600. On 
the whole, it is nota very favorable exhibit. 
The following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Neat 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York.. $9,903,300 §2,125,000 $272,000 $9,426,000 
Manhattan. 7,703,700 669,800 167,700 6,973.300 
Merchants’. 7,113,600 819.400 725.900 56,974,000 
Mechanics’. 8,132,000 1,443,000 334.000 7,035,000 


Onion....... 4,960,200 556,700 495.700 4.171.400 
America.... 9,550,500 1,164,500 649,100 7,060,400 
Pheniz..... 8,816,000 604,000 34,000 8,473,000 
CURF...cceccee 9,060,600 2,865.600 182,000 9,701,700 
Trad’smen's 8,185,100 400,700 66.900 1.901,700 
Fulton...... 1,806.500 197.400 182.500 1,320,100 


Chemical. .. 18,191,400 8,595,400 296.800 18,761,300 
Mer. Exch.. 4,267,300 341,700 496,600 4,121,800 
GallatinNa. 4.437.300 606,800 61,200 2,442,500 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,671,800 863,600 55.400 1,622,000 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,042,000 123,000 154.000 1,026,000 
Greenwich. 983,800 19,500 161,400 950,700 
Lea. Manuf. 8.075.400 706.500 67.500 2,552,400 
Sev'nth W'd 1,002,600 162,100 79,100 976,400 
St’teof N.Y. 3,427,800 787,400 49.400 8,835,600 
Amer. Ex... 14,285,000 2,724,000 480,000 11,612,000 
Commerce.. 13,803,700 8,418,300 802.200 9,413,700 
Broadway... 6,550,500 836.900 151.400 4,006,200 
Mercantile. 6.911.900 1,380,000 281.800 4.915.300 
Pacific...... 2,394,800 856,500 122,200 2,650,100 
Republic... 5,79%%,600 621.500 187.400 93,140,900 
Chatham.... 3,367,200 566.300 136(00 93,457,500 
People’s.... 1,558,500 107.400 95,600 1,680,800 
North Am., 2,751,800 120.000 270,000 2,687,100 
flanover... 7,649,100 855,300 936,500 1,360,600 
Irving...... 8,125,000 506.100 240,500 2.962.000 


Citizens’. . 2,134,600 330,600 218,790 2,160,600 


St.Nicholas 1,921,000 841.590 61,000 1,514,500 
Bhoe & Lea. 3,385,000 715,000 115,000 38,314,000 
Corn Exch. 4,452,800 835,000 56,000 3,202,400 
Continental 7,174.700 1,628,200 110,400 7,559,900 
Oriental.... 2.005.600 24.900 373.200 1,870,200 
Marine..... 3.822.000 702.000 162,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,190,400 6,265,800 148,100 
PASB. 00000. 16,481,000 4,625,900 338,500 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,011,200 212,800 8.50 
North River 1,022,300 88.300 181.700 
East River.. 1,093,000 123.600 62,700 810.200 
Fourth Na.. 20,213,200 4,897,200 483,000 20,570,800 
Cent. Na.... 8.435.000 410,000 1.399.000 8,159,000 
Second Na.. 38,231,000 582,000 290.900 3,647.000 
Niath Na... 6,427,800 1,154,800 223.100 6,321,100 
First Na.... 15,759.700 4,056,100 130.400 17,634,900 
Third Na... 6.251.500 1,677,300 243.900 6,890.900 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,509,800 200,690 105,600 1,210,900 
Bowery..... 1,712,700 151,400 218,000 1,461.900 
N.Y.Co..... 1.421.900 23.800 439,900 1,777,100 
Ger.Am..., 2,506.400 983,200 1330 2,411,900 
Chase Na... 4,550,100 1,237.200 97890 5,146,906 
Fifth AV.... 1,795.000 306,500 17°,300 1,890,0°0 
German Ex. 1,389,700 22,300 152,100 1,551,500 
Germania... 1,343,400 76,900 170,000 1.587.300 
U. S Nat... 4.244.200 1,225,000 52,900 4612 400 


Totais.......333,625,800 65,079,700 14,561,800 316,749,500 
Deo. Ine. Dec. Inc. 
Compar’s.... $466,100 $478,000 $514,600 $1,921,300 


Clearings,weekending Sept. 10th, 1881, 9490,007,970 97 

Sept. 17th,1881, 925,116,460 37 

Balances, week ending Sept.19th, 1881, 28,808,004 38 

“ “ Sept. 17th,1881, 86,408,807 13 

Bank Stocxs.—The bank shares are en- 

tirely nomival. Below are the closing quo- 
tations of the Board in this city: 











Bid. Asked. Fes Asked. 
america....... 414 — Market .. 135 
American Ex... — 128 8°. “150 ~ 
sSute’s & Dr's....121 | 131 - 
Chase Nat. B’k. 161% Mer Exchange. 100 _ 
Chatham... [uetropetitan...} pd 170 

TS bane 








Cc 
Com 





vageeeeeeeys 


mae Ninth Nat’nal...120 
North america. 18 6104 
van mexch'n ze. ‘150 ..170 170 
First National. .800 . a 110 
Fulton.......... 130 |Republic.. <—- 146 
| anemnel Am'n.. 90 St. Nicholas..... -- 125 
hes ceniees 130 Union...........149 = 


— r . & Tr’s 255 

Strate SecuniTies.—There have been no 
special features and no active trading in 
state bonds, but the Southern issues were 
rather firmer and South Carolina 6s, non- 
fundable, advanced to 183@134. The fol. 
lowing were the closing bids at the Board 
for the various securities : 





Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask'd. 
Alabam —zOF 
Clase A A “ar toS.. 76 78 | Due 1888 . - us 
Arkan \Noreh' Carolina— 
6s fd 199, 1900 25 - 1. tax,cL1. 6 — 
Counec sou " 5 a cL2. 6 a 
1888...... 106 Do. cL.3. O¢ % 
Geors fa lo onso! 45, 1910. —- 
Ws, Bow’ ‘bonds. 112% 114 |Ohlo— 
aconsolid't'd 6654 67 HOS, An in 
Ta. ¢ — ia 
ichizan— Coup. és, °93-9..120  — 
65, 1883 ....++. 105 — Tennessee— 
7s, 1890......... 120 (ee 60% 604 
New York— 6s.new bonds. — 60 
, g’d.reg., "#7110 fs,new series. 68 69 


\v ——— 


dc ” "87 110 
» Go.., ©. | 6s,exm. ¢..... 


~ do., “loan. "R2113 
6a, do, do., 91120 on aotene bds $38 16% 
és, do.. do., "92 121 District of Columbita— 

6s, do., do., * 93 122 8-OSs, 1924..... 197 
South Carolina— 7 
Nonf’d’ble bds. 12 18 | Do., fd 
Brown con. 68. — 106 | Do.,do., reg...110 — 


Srock Marxket.—In the stock market 
the week was one of unusual activity and 
fluctuations and one that was crowded with 
inconsistencies. The improvement in prices 
noted at the close of the preceding week 
made further headway during the first two 
days. After that the market was unsettled, 
and prices were subject to wide fluctua- 
tions. It is worthy of note, however, that, 
although each of the succeeding days had 
their sharp rallies and their hours of appa- 














rent strength, the final prices at the close 
generally were some fractions lower than 
they were the preceding night; yet the 
advances of the first two days of thé week 
were not fully overcome and the average 
range of values was higher at the close than 
a week ago. In the final dealings a slight 
pressure to sell prevailed, which was caused 
by the discouraging advices in regard to the 
condition of President Garfield. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph episode, 
which has been the most sensational in finan- 
cial circles since the Northwest ‘‘ corner,” 
seems to have pretty much burned out, 
although the singeing of an occasional 
‘*bear” or two, at figures between 300 and 
400, is an evidence that there is a little fire 
left. Withiv two or three days the price 
of its preferred stock has advanced from 
112 to 121. Saturday the advance was so 
sudden and sharp that the ‘‘shorts” were 
nearly frightened to death; but in the final 
dealings a reaction of 5 per cent. took 
place. The moral of this ‘‘corner” seems to 
be: ‘‘ Never go ‘short’ of a stock of which 
the officers are bank presidents or have 
close affiliations with one, lest they sustain 
a ‘corner’ by loaning large sums upon the 
stock.” John King, Jr., has filed his 
formal resignation as a receiver of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Road. The demand for 
the succession is very brisk. Among those 
mentioned are Gov. J. D. Cox, of Ohio; 
W. W. Peabody, superintendent of the 
road; and J. R. McLane, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


High- Low Closing 
Sales. est. eat. Sept. 18. 
800 49 65 4 








27,050 8246 B04 91% 
C., St. L., and N. O. ...+06-. 200 77 77 7 
Canada Southern............ 6556 
C.,C., C., and Ind........... 92 
GC. GREE. C.ccccecce ° 21 
Ches. and Ohio..........-.+- 29% 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf....... 303% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... S05¢ 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 18,209 166 157% 161 
Chicago and Rock Island.. 4,365 139  15963§ 138% 
Chicago and Alton........ eo» 687 192% 181 131% 
Clev. and Pitts.............. 70 136 134% 134% 
Chi., St. P., M., and O......216,355 45 40 43 
Chi., St. P., M.,and O., pf... 32,220 108 10344 107 
Chicago and Northwestern. 50,080 127% 12554 125% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 1.643 140 187% 137% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 05,460 122% 11834 11914 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 2,180 133% 132 132 
Cin., 8. amd C..........eeeeee 300. «(61 50 51 
Dub. and Sioux City........ 600 «(87 86 8654 
Del., Lack., and Western..211,100 127% 124 12556 
Del. and TH. C........--00- 15.050 11046 108 100% 
Den. and R. Grande........ 109.365 O14 87% 87% 
E. Tenn., Va., and Ga...... 5.77% 17% 1556 15% 
Tenn, Va., and Ga. pf.. 2,150 382% 30 80 
‘ouston and Texas........ 8,200 95% 93 93% 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 4065 350 100 800 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 17,276 121 112 118% 
Tilinots Central............++ 15,500 13334 1285% 131% 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 6,960 4846 4556 46% 
La. and Mo. River........... 100 23 23 23 
Long Island.............-+0++ 8,162 Sig 47 51% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 5450 6646 53 53 
Louisville and Nashville.... 18,896 99 6 97% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 200 75 vi] 7% 
Lake Shore. 123% 124% 
Manhattan... 21% «21% 
Manhattan Beach 27% 
Mar and Cin., Ist pf. 18 19 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pf 10 12% 
Metropolitan 8855 BAG 
Michigsp Central 08% O93 
Mobile ana Ohio s 886 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. 0 4044 
° 1 _ 
Mo. st Pacific, ex. div... ioe 104% 
Morris and Essex... 124 «4124% 
Mem. & Chas........- 733% 79 
MIL, L.S.,and West....... . 4744 «52% 
Nash., Chat., andSt. Louis.. 17,490 91% 87 89 
N. J. Central...........+00e+ 81,870 98 95 9534 
N. ¥. - ae Haven.. 118 186 186 186 
icenamuadt 43 on 
§: ¥ Gana ex: div: “9,899 in’ it 142% 
N.Y Elevated ...........-.+ 6,005 108 106 107% 
N.Y., LL. E., and Western.. 99.704 4556 42% 4456 
N. Y.,L. E. and W., pfd... 5,250 89 874 BG 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 11,385 40% 39 83914 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 62,586 82% Tg 78% 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 96.515 SI% BOK 31% 
Norfolk and Western....... 600 26 2% By 
Norfolk and Western, -_ 5,280 57 54y OS 
Ohio Central ......... - 15,8038 20% 27 27% 
Ohio Soutnern........-+++++ 1,200 2 25 27 
Oregon, R.. and N.....0.++++ 1,620 168 160% 1% 
Ohio and Miss..........+-++. 27,050 47 42 44 
Ohio and Miss., pf.........- 10 113 «118 113 
Pitte., Ft. W., and C........ 140 139 141 
Pullman Car.......-..-++++ 300 135 «185 ~—(185 
Phil. and Reading........ 69.100 65% 63 63% 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 18,955 43% 40 40 
Roch. and Pitts........-.-. 2,600 33 30 B21¢ 
Richmond and Al.......... 1,260 40% 43% 47% 
St. P. and Duluth.......... 200 «86% 864 86% 
St. P., M.. and M............. 875 10344 102 108% 
St. L. andSan Francisco.... 7,200 4734 4555 464% 
St. L. and San Fran..pf..... 3,251 7% 72 23 
St. L. and San Fran.,istpf. 1,200 107 106 100% 
Tol., Del., and B.........-++ 1,000 27 25 Py 
Texas and Pacific..........- 25.410 644 52 51% 
U.N. 5. R. R. and C......... 27 100% 10034 190% 
Union Pacific.........-----.- 66,040 19456 12155 12156 
Wabash, St. L.,and Pac.... 72.515 Sig 4834 G0%g 
Wab., &. L., aad P., pt..... 36,500 80 86 . 00 
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american Dist. Tel......... 100 50 sO 50 
Western Union cee aes —, om «OSS BRE 
Adams Express..... 86 18834 1397 188% 
American Express. . - 105 87% 89 
United States Express..... 25 7 68% 69% 
Wells-Fargo Express.... 733 196 120% 185 
Pacific Mail...... hockipecdoepe 24,620 G25g 40% 49% 
Col. Coal and Iron........... $3450 56 54 54 
Cameron Coal, .....00++++++ 4,600 42 40 40% 
Maryland Coal.... ...+-.-++. 400 27 25 27 
New Cen. Coal......... os 800 BF 26 26 
Central Mining......... .... 100 2 2 2 
Deadwood Mining...... ee «6 an) a. | 
Excelsior Mining... ........ 100 1% «O1%CidMS, 
Standard Mining Co........ 609 21% 21 21% 
GRATERORE, 060 cccccccccccccces 500 2% % MY 
Gute TERRE, c0stcscdiccccce 15,200 1% 15% 1% 
Quicksilver........... svessee 1000 14 12% 14 
Quicksilver, pf............ + 900 61 5944 60% 


Frvancrat ItEms.—The Western Union 
Telegraph Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and a half per cent., 
payable October 15th. The earnings of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. are very 
large. In respect to the criticisms made on 
the Company for including in its revenues 
the proceeds of the sale of a portion of its 
stock dividends from the Gold and Stock 
and International Telegraph Companies 
the management say that these were as 
much revenues as if they had been cash 
dividends or as if they had been derived 
from rental of offices in their buildings. It 
is further alleged that these proceeds, so in- 
cluded, were not necessary to the payment 
of dividends, the dividends declared hav- 
ing been more than earned above all fixed 
charges for interest and sinking fund in 
ligitimate telegraph business; but the pro- 
ceeds in question were applied to the pur- 
chase of other telegraph stocks and 
properties. 

Louisiana consols are in steady demand 
at advancing figures, As a seven-per-cent. 
security the present market price (about 674) 
seems to be very tempting, even to conserv- 
ative investors. 

The sales of bank stocks the past week 
have heen, in the aggregate, very small at 
firm prices. Any considerable amount of 
these popular stocks, if offered at public 
sale, would attract a very lively competition. 

Considerable currency is now being sent 
South by our leading city banks having 
Southern connections. 

Collections from all parts of the country 
are now being made with great promptness, 
showing a bealthy condition of trade. 

Business in all the various branches of 
trade, here and elsewhere, is now remark- 
ably good and at good paying figures. 

The annual election of directors of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company re- 
sulted in the unanimous choice of men 
favoring the new Villard management. 
The new directors elected as president 
Henry Villard; vice-president, Thomas F. 
Oakes; second vice-president, Anthony J. 
Thomas; assistant to the president. Lames 
B. Williams; secretary, Samuel Wilkeson: 
treasurer, Robert L. Belknap. The annus) 
report submitted showed for the year end- 
ing June 30th: gross earnings on 868 miles of 
completed road, $2,994,519; and net earn- 
ings, $969,129. The preferred stock of the 
Company has been reduced $1,100,056, being 
the amount extinguished by sales of land. 
The entire road it is now believed will be 
completed within two years. 

Shoemaker & Dillon is the name of a new 
banking house whose offices are at No. 
21 Nassau Street. This firm consists of 
Mr. Henry F. Shoemaker and Mr. J. 
Rhinelander Dillon, a respected member of 
the Stock Exchange. A general banking 
and brokerage business is transacted and 
the connections of the firm are first class. 

The friends of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railroad (late Midland) are 
pushing forward the work of completing 
this important thoroughfare, with good 
prospects as to the results and of the busi- 
ness which will follow. 


Drvipenps.—The Exchange Silver Min- 
ing and Milling Company has declared a 
dividend of three cents per share, payable 
Sept. 80th. 

The Stormont Silver Mining Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of five 
cents per share, payable October 1st. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Co. 
has declared a dividend of seven and a half 
cents per share, payable Oct. 1st. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
VAULTS. 


An examination of the safe-deposit vaults of 
the National Park Bank, at Nos. 214 and 216 
Broadway, opposite St. Paul’s Chapel, leaves 
BO room to question the superior strength 
and security claimed for them by their 
managers. 

The floor is of solid masonry, twenty-seven 
feet thick, reaching to below tide-water; the 
walls are of massive granite blocks, weighing 
nearly two tons each and doweled together; and 
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the ceiling is of iron and steel in alternate 


layers, weighing over forty tons. The entran. 
ces are secured by immense double doors of 
burglar-proof material, fastened with register- 
locks, and further protected by time-locks, 
which effectually prevent the opening of the 
doors out of business hours. 

In these vaults are several hundred fron and 
steel safes, of varying dimensions, fitted with 
locks of the most approved construction, each 
differing from all the others in their keys or 
combinations, which are known only to their 
owners. Spacious, well-lighted apartments 
are attached, furnished with desks, ete., for 
the accommodation of patrons, where individ- 
uals and committees may examine papers and 
transact businesse at their convenience and 
without interruption. 

These vaults, which cost $130,000, are a part 
of the National Park Bank, and are under the 
general supervision of its officers and in direct 
charge of able and trusted mansgers, long con- 
nected with the service of the Bank. Special 
watchmen guard the vaults day and night, and 
a policeman is always on duty at the gate. 
The structure is secure on all sides from ap- 
proach by tunneling and a larger force of men 
could be instantly summoned from the bank 
above to repelean attack bya mob. It would 
be difficult to provide any security to depos- 
itors which these vaults do not already com- 
prise, and they may be, therefore, pronounced 
entirely safe and well adapted to their purpose, 
The confidence of the public in their construc- 
tion and management is shown by the fact that 
but very few of the safes are now vacant. 








IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION 
OF 


THE CALLED FIVES, 
Due October ist, 


WITH FULL INTEREST 10 MATURITY. 
Reinvestment { of the Proceeds. 


Orrice or Fisk & Hatcn, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT Borne, { 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York, Aug. 23d, 1881. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time, on presentation, the 
Registered Five-per-Cent. Bonds of 1881, due October 
lst, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 
object to holders to retain them, as they can realize 
at once the full amount which the bonds would bring 
if held to maturity and take advantage of the pres. 
ent comparatively low price of other Government 
Bonds for reinvestment of the proceeds, besides 
making double interest on their money to October Ist. 


The notice above referred to applies to all the out- 
standing Registered Fives (except those embraced in 
the call due May 2ist), the whole amount having been 
called in for redmption. 

We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives at 
any time, and allow for them the full value of the 
principal and interest to October Ist, in exchange for 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of 
which we keep on hand for immediate delivery, in 
any denomination, at current market rates. 

We will make exchanges with National Banks 
having Fives in the Bank Department, substituting 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, on the 
most favorable terms, 

4s the redemption of the Coupon Fives, which fell 
due August 12th, and of the Registered Fives, now 
payable—amounting together to between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000, most of which are held by Institu. 
tions, Trusts, and Investors, who will require Govern- 
ment Bonds for reinvestment—will create an active 
demand for Fours, Four-and.a-Halfs, and the Three. 
and.a-Half-per-Cent. continued Fives and Sixes, those 
who act most promptly in making their exchanges or 
investments will doubtless secure the best results. 

Orders or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mail 
or telegraph, will receive prompt attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of fFzehange on Great Britain, 
nd, ane Fra 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Memoranda Ooncerning 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A Valuable Band-ock for Lnvestors, 








ving Se a of . ba ——_ 


imports ond 
ture, manu og 
ay added ; also notes on ay bed 
The present monetary 
of the World 
B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world from 
1492 to date. 
Cc. The Consum tion of Gold and 
D. The Stoc eS eaten Ont 
E. The Relative Value of goia to Silver. 
F. Minute of the Standard of the United 
G. The Value of Foreign Coins in 
Money. 


States. 
United States 


Sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


& Nassau Street, New York. 





INCOME COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED MAY, i881. 


Capital ..$200,000. 


200,000 SHARES, $1 EACH. 
$80,000 of the Capital Stock in Treasury. 


Cc. D. JEN INS a 
« Me an reas. 


Office, 40 sg St., yea Mass. 


The Company is organized to do a mining and mill- 
ing business. Its property, eituated at Silver City, 
Grant County, New. Mexico, consists of five mines, all 
on the tag vein, covering an area of about one hun- 


da 

of these ‘the Sherman—a full claim, 1,500 ft. 
located in 1876—is the most largely Seeks — 
ing six shafts and two tunnels, one of which a= 


struck, at 150 ft. - the surfac 
throug! a ore of =, tohmess. 45 Pit. .7 
wi On the surface the ig traceable the en- 


dth. 
tire length of the claim 
The ore is chiefly silver, of unusual richness, green 
and horn silver being found by ne ay the eens bod. 
The Sherman produ in one month 300 tons of thigh. 
eoreand can give a steady output of 200 tons 
per month. 
on mee and milling tests recently made in 
Boston, on an average of the ore, oy respectivel 
#6 18 $101.4, $372.06, $205.80, ike, $203 6a; 


Many qualified and impartial witnesses from Bos- 
ton and Ms meg Fig A to its worth from a personal 
examination Schwarz, a well-known 
and skilled ——° rt o} f Boston, and Georgetown, 
Col., in Ling” , made a thorough eompectien 


of the mines. are re indicated a valuable 
had bean struc too, was fore the present rich ore- 
n 


Telegram of of Bay = bay 4] an editorial says: 
- we sta’ last issue that the ‘Sherman’ was 
the richest mine in Grant Co. We now reiterate the 


statement.” 

The Engineering and Mining Journal says: “ The 
‘Sherman’ mine at Silver City is showing ane wonder. 
fully well. A great deal of the ore is free-milling rock, 
cogsying horn silver or “8 +% 

The 8. P. R. R. and A. 

Grant Go. about fort 
nearest point being 
tion facilf 
railroad to Silver City is ex tilt soon, 
riving all-rail Communication to the Income Com. 


poe 8 pro 
es capttaliantion, he well. known rich- 
ual “of the ‘Sherman’ mine, t mpany’s sound 
financial condition (with no “debts and money in the 
treasury) make this an exceptionally — invest- 
ment and one which promises early retu 
faith, economy of ma ment, ond ‘Teritimate 
business will be the om of the Board of Directors. 
bmn forty thousand dollars has been already ex- 
pondee to put the “Sherman” in first-class condi- 
fon. Now, in order to erect a mill for the treatment 
of the ore, a limited amount of Treasury stock is 
offered at one dollar per share. The price may be ad 
vanced at any time without public notice. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY. 


5 AND 7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK; 


434 LIBRARY ST., PHILADELPHIA; 
PORTLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Com ope ——: Soon under construction, and 
their Bon 


FINANCIAL seamanemiient conducted for Seaees, 
Counties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Co 
panies and other Corporations. 


WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGANIZA- 


TION of Railroad Companies and other Corporations 
pM property is in the hands of Receivers or 








WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Do aaa and other information furnished on appll- 
JOHN C. SHORT, President 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


@LLiys, Bouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, . 

All matters pertaining to a general banke- 
ing busivess will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


Denver, Western, aud Paci 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


DUE JAN. 1st, 1911. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. ist AND JULY Ist. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN, 


Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 
TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re 
served ® oavance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN 8S. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BROADWAY, New York. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 








will do well to write A a on theold Banking 


HOW ES ry “COMPANY, 


11 wa El. STREET REY, 7 oRK 
erly HOWES & 

This om tennacts a Reneral "Stock ‘Commiasion 
business, with very large ex pecien: 

a allowed on deposits at Yr per cent., payabie 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 








ich AUS TRALIADAS AND aban Dy peated —_ 
AFRICA, AUSTRAL 
DRAW F kxc CB ANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS F MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA, 

— 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


IVIDEND No, 25. 
A PLATA Mining AND SMELTING COMPANY. 
of LA a TA MINING CY hed SMELTING COM- 
ANY, of Leadville, Col. 
No. 58 BROADW WAY, Rooms 12 and 18. 
New Yor«, soptember 15th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND ‘No 
The Board of Trustees have this i. declared a divi- 
dend of SEVEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS per “are 
r value $10) on the capital stock, payable on Satur- 
7, October Ist prox., at the office of the Company. 
Transf er books will close on Saturda: September 
24th, and reopen Monday, October 1. 
Statement of the financial condition of the Com- 





Dt 


Omee 


Reese cogecdrecscccsesccooeccscoces 
August Ist fain iri account. 





SHOEMAKER & DILLON, 


BANKERS, 
No. 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


transact a general bankin ng, business, including the 
ee and sale of STOCKS and BONDS for cash or 
on m: 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to check at 


sight. 
nvestment securities a specialty. 


hela F. SHOEMAKER. 
J. RHINELANDER DILLON. 
Member WN, Y. Stock Exch 





Mics -sapnece Sch acanbengcaresgantas 16,140 34 

Di ividen d of 7% te h 200. goenen 
cen share, , 

te ene A aiden seacaihraeiti _15,000 00 


Balance September BE. cnnscnsantecas $159 1.500 98 os 
D. OL PHANT: TALBOT: Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN ba SELROBARS | COMPANY, 
New York, Sept. 14th, 1861. 
DIVIDEND No. 37. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from the net revenues of the three months ending 











GOLDEN DEVELOPMENT c0., 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. 
Capital, $400,000. 
200,000 shares, at $23 each. 
President, ¢. D. _D. Jesus, M.D. 


Directors, Joux @. Prrurs, 
Groror F. buen On CHARLES A. Homan, C. D. Junkins. 
Treasurer, A. Homan 


Secretary. Joun F. CoLes. 
Office 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Property located in Arizona and New Mexico. 
There is enough free-milling ore on the dump and in 
the —-- mines to kee 





MONEY TO LOAN, 


will pena af at = fete B Life Insur 
ance in event of 
Saat of tiated ei on ooiiaies having a cash 
value. Give ‘name of company, number. 

amount, and when due. 


HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell al! 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 


pT —ll 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











Sep 80th instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of October next, 
to shareholders of record on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber instant. The transfer books will be closed at 8 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th of September 
instant and opened on the morning of the 17th of — 
October next. 





OFFICE 0 SiLveR MINING — 


Fy THE STORMONT 
Py Nassau 8T., COR, Welt New 


»Dizidend No; No, —The'1 
this a, reda 
CENTS 4 SHARE, pL 5 on the first day of October, 
at this 0! 
ransfer books will close on the 15th inst. and 
reopen Ootober 94, WILLIAM 8. CLARE President 
Joux R. BoTHWELL, Secretary. 


Office EXCHANGE SILVER MInEnG AND — 
ING CO., 6" 





of Nevada, 54 Broad Street, Room 
‘New York, Sept. 14th, 1881. 


D DEND No. 3. 
HE BOARD OF D IRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared 9 cwvigent = of THREE ae vetle share 
tal si the Company Sep- 
Oe hee Both, 1881. Books gore.ca ehh insta instant t ond 


reopen October lst. H.W 





Orricz or Cricaco, St Pav, MINWEAPOLIS, AND 
Omana RAILWAY Company, 58 Broapway, 
Ew Yorx«, SEPT. 10th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE 
UARTERS PER CENT. (154 per cent.) has been 
dncinro upon the preferred capital stock of this Com: 
able Detorer 2 oth, 1, to stoekholders of 
powe A ptember 30t inst. 
Transfer-books close "september 30th and reopen 
October 24th, 1851. WER, Treasurer. 


c (BICAGO AND HORTH WESTERN RAIL, 
Yorx«, Se’ ber 





QUAR: PER CENT. the preferred stock of 
this com ares this office on WED. NES 


pan, 
DAY, the eth instant. 


ft t 
closed on on THURSDAY, 
Opes. M. L. SYKES, Treasures, 
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THE MINNESOTA BOND DECISION. 





Ir will be remembered that the legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, by an act passed on the 
2d of last March, accepted the proposition 
of those who hold the hitherto repudiated 
bonds of that state for the payment of the 
same at the rate of fifty cents on the dollar, 
and created a special tribunal to decide 
upon the legality of this scheme and de- 
termine whether it should go into effect. 
Application has been made to the Supreme 
Court of the state for a writ of prohibition 
restraining this tribunal from action. The 


decision of the Court, recently rendered, is 
as follows: 

“First, That the constitutional amend- 
ment of November 6th, 1860, providing 
that no laws levying a tax or making other 
provisions for the payment of the interest 
or principal of the bonds denominated 
‘Minnesota State Railrcad Bonds,’ shall 
take effect or be in force until such laws 
shall have been sulenitted to a vote of the 
people and adopted bya majority of the 
electors of the state voting on the same, is 
invalid, for the reason that it impairs the 
obligations of those bonds. 

**Second, That the Act of March 2d, 1881, 
is unconstitutional and void, because it 
dclegates legislative powers to the tribunal 
ereated by it 

“Third, Thata writ of absolute prohibi- 
tion should issue and be served by any 
elector of the state on or before the 18th 
day of September, 1881. 


This decision puts an end to the fifty- 
cent scheme of paying these bonds, as pro- 
posed by the bondholders and accepted and 
sought to be carried into effect by the legis- 
lature in the act of last March. The act, 
upon its face, was a singular piece of legis- 
lation, since it clothed the tribunal created 
by it with power to decide whether the act 
was valid and should be carried into effect. 
This the Supreme Court regards as an at- 
tempt to delegate legislative power to this 
tribunal, and for this reason the Court 
holds the act to be ‘unconstitutional and 
void.” 

A more important point in the decision 
is the declaration of the Court that the 
constitutional amendment of 1860, under 
which the ‘Minnesota State Railroad 
Bonds,” issued by the authority of the con- 
stitution, as amended in 1858, have ever 
since been repudiated, is itself ‘‘ invalid 
forthe reason that it impairs the obliga- 
tions of those bonds.” The force of this 
reason is derived from that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States which 
forbids the states to pass any “law im. 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” This 
clause isa part of ‘‘the supreme law of 
the land,” and no state law, whether con- 
stitutional or statutory, that is in conflict 
with it can be valid. The Supreme Court 
of Minnesota says that the amendment of 
1860 is invalid on this ground, and, hence, 
was never a part of the constitution of 
that state. The ‘‘ Minnesota State Rail- 
road Bonds” are contracts, resting upon 
the authority given by the people in the 
amendment of 1858. The Court speaks of 
‘the obligations of those bonds,” thus rec- 
ognizing them as lawful contracts, by 
which the faith of the state was and still 
is pledged, and which contracts in their 
*‘ obligations” the state cannot impair, even 
by a constitutional amendment. This 
sweeps away the repudiating amendment 
of 1860, and leaves these bonds, as lawful 
contracts of the state, to stand upon their 
legal merits, as established by the constitu- 

tional amendment of 1858. These bonds 
were issued in pursuance of lawful author- 
ity; and, though repudiated for twenty 
years, they are to-day, with their accumu- 
lated interest, as valid obligations against 
the state as they would be if they had 
been issued only a year since. Neither the 
lapse of time nor the delay of payment in 
any way affects their validity. 

What, then, will the people of Minnesota 
do in the premises? There is no difficulty 
in seeing what they should do. Their own 

Supreme Court in effect recognizes the legal 

validity of the debt in question. There is 


but one course consistent with honor and 
good faith in respect to these boards, and 
that is to provide for their payment. The 








state so commands. There can be no pre 
tense that Minnesota is not abundantly able 
to pay the debt, even to the last dollar. 
Hence, a refusal to make provision for such 
payment, by simply doing nothing on the 
subject, will, so long as the refusal con- 
tinues, simply mean that the State of Min- 
nesota does not intend honestly to meet and 
liquidate her legal obligations. This, as 
between individuals, would be called knav- 
ery. Is it anything else as the actof a 
state? 





IS MONEY A CHECK? 


‘‘Monry,” says « Western greenback 
paper, ‘‘is a legal Government check on 
society for value.” In another connection 
the same paper says: ‘‘ Money is mercly a 
check on society for value.” 

What, then, does the word “ check” 
mean? As a term of finance, it simply 
means a written order drawn upon and ad- 
dressed to a bank or banker, directing the 
payment of the specified sum of money to 
the party named iu the check or to the 
bearer, and signed by the person who draws 
the order and assumes to have on deposit 
with the bank, or banker, the necessary 
funds to pay the check to the party present- 
ingit. The understood agreement between 
the bank and the depositor is that his checks 
drawn against his own deposits will be thus 
paid atsight. He mukes deposits upon this 
theory and the bank holds them upon the 
same theory. 

Is money, then, a check? Let us see. 
Here is a gold eagle, coined by the United 
States and having the words ‘‘ ten dollars” 
stamped upon it. There is no doubt that 
this eagle is money; but is ita check? Is 
it an order drawn ‘‘ on society” and direct- 
ing ‘‘ society” to pay the holder ten dollars 
in value? The United States coined the 
eagle and stamped the words “‘ ten dollars” 
upon it; but this does not make it a check. 
The eagle is not an order addressed to any- 
body. It directs nobody to make any pay- 
ment to the holder. It promises no pay 
ment. It is simply a piece of gold, bearing 
a certain stamp to indicate its weight and 
fineness, and having its value in the gold of 
which it iscomposed. Here, then, is money 
which is not a check; and the same is true 
of all the gold coins and the standard silver 
dollars of the United States. None of them 
are checks. 

Take a greenback note issued by the 
Government and containing a promise to 
pay ten dollars to the bearer, and is that 
**a check on society for value”? Not at 
all. It isa note in which the Government 
stipulates to make a payment, and not an 
order in which the Government directs a 
vanker to make the payment. The Gov- 
ernment has no funds deposited with 
‘society ” for the payment of this note. 
If it is insolvent and unable to pay the note, 
or dishonest and refuses to pay it, then in 
either case the holder has no remedy. 
There isno law tocompel the Government 
to pay its debts. 

But this ten-dollar gold piece and this 
ten-dollar greenback are legal tenders. 
Very well. What of that? This fact does 
not make them ‘‘a check on society for 
value.” It does not compel ‘‘society” to 
take them for what it has to sell, or de- 
termine what “society” will give in ex- 
change for them, if it does take them. The 
legal-tender fact, as connected with money, 
is simply the legal right to use the money 
for the payment of debts already con- 
tracted and payable in money. Such debts, 
by their terms, are payable in money, and 
a legal-tender law simply gives effect to 
these terms, if resorted to as the means of 
enforcing the contracts. This does not 
change money, whether coined or paper 
money, into checks ‘‘ on society for value.” 
Checks are very convenient instruments in 
the transaction of business, but they are 
not money; and so money is very conven- 
ient for the same purpose, but money is not 
a check. 

To confound these two things, as the 
basis of a monetary theory, is to begin with 
a false premise and, of course, to end witb 
a false conclusion. This is just the dif- 
ficulty with all the “‘ fiat” financiers. They 
are fertile in the invention of new and false 
definitions of money; and, as they largely 
reason from their own definitions, it is not 








legislature has full power to do this, and 
will do it, if the public sentiment of the 


A QUESTION FOR COMMISSIONER 
RAUM. 


Let us suppose the foilowing case. John 
Smith deposits a check on a given day for 
$100,000 with Fisk & Hatch, and the check 
is passed to his credit on the books of the 
company. That check is drawu on the 
Park Bank. Fisk & Hatch get the money, 
and lend it toa member of the Stock Ex- 
change, who deposits it with the Bank of 
Commerce. This bank lends it to another 
member of the Stock Exchange, and he 
lends one-half of it to still another mem- 
ber. How much money has been involved 
in these transactions, which we will sup- 
pose to have occurred on the same day? 
Just $100,000 at the most; and yet precisely 
the same sum has appeared in a series of 
successive deposits with bankers and 
brokers Wedo not know that just such 
a case ever happened; but cases analogous 
to it are constantly happening in this city. 
Now, does Commissioner Raum mean to 
say that the tax on deposits should be lev- 
ied on this $100,000, at the rate of one-half 
of one per cent. per annum, every time that 
it has assumed the character of a deposit in 
the successive operations of the day sup- 
posed? If so, then he construes the law 
in a way to make it double, triple, and 
even quadruple taxation, with a venge- 
ance to it. We cannot supyfose that Con- 
gress intended any such stupidity and 
injustice. The reasonable and the only 
reasouable construction of the law is that 
the tax is to be levied on the net deposits of 
each day. This covers all the deposits that 
are available as a source of profit. 


DRY GOODS. 


THROUGHOOT all the departments of the 
dry goods trade there has been a wide inqui- 
ry extended. This has been succeeded by 
large sales and in all branches the charac- 
ter of the business is satisfactory. That 
there is a large distribution in movement is 
best evidenced by a glance at the ship- 
ping department in the several branches of 
the trade. There are few new features in 
the business since’ Jast week. At last ac- 
counts the se trade is found to be 
rhaps a little less active than of late. 
rices, however, are firm on most descrip- 
tions of manufactured goods and stocks 
are in excellent condition. The truth is 
that this is the first in many years past that 
retailers have enjoyed the privilege of 
catering to the wants and notions of 50,- 
000,000 of people, whose pockets are well 
lined with cash and whose minds are 
actively engaged in planning an outlay. 

Corton Goops.—Considering the fact 
that the supply of cotton goods is some- 
what low, because old orders have been so 
exhaustive, the volumeof present trade is 
as good as at any time during the year. 
» Any qualities of brown and bleached goods 
of medium to the better grades have been 
so eagerly taken, when to be had, that the 
orders have been crowded even to the loom, 
and every day’s receipts for some time to 
come are covered by orders age for ful- 
fillment. Wide sheetings are still largely 
sold to arrive and cotton flannels are doing 
well in the hands of the jobbers. 

Print-cloths have been only moderately 
demanded. Some contracts for October to 
January delivery have been recently made 
at 315-16 cents, cash; but, as a whole, 
the transactions have been few. 

Prints.—Prints bave done so well on de- 
liveries and the deliveries themselves are 
of such a good character that they are in 
wide request, and stocks are not being add- 
ed to, but are undergoing a reduction, 
through selections of moderate proportions. 
Polka spots are in moderate demand, but 
not so active as a short time ago. For 
robes, patchwork, trimming prints, etc., 
etc. there is a steady inquiry. A satisfac- 
tory business is reported by dealers in 
calicoes. 

Ginghams.—The supply is not adequate 
to the demand in ginghams, leading makes 
being very scarce. Staples and fancies are 
moving steadily in realatively small parcels 
and prices remain firm. 

Dress Goons are jobbing in liberal quan- 
tities, and there is a steady call at first 
hands for moderate-sized parcels of both 
worsteds and cotton fabrics. Low-grade 
colton dress _ are in limited request. 

WooLeN ps.—For low and medium- 
grade cotton-warp cassimeres and worsted 
coatings the demand is rather improved. All 
the Spring fabrics continue to receive very 
fair attention from clothiers and consider- 
able business has been transacted in many 
makes, notwithstanding that it is yet early 
in the season. The supply throughout the 
whole trade, however, is light and back 
orders still demand much attention. In 
detail there is little change worth mention- 
ing and the general tone of the market 
remains firm and steady. Kentucky jeans 
are firm and a moderate advance has been 
obtained on a few makes. Flannels are 
unchanged, the best makes of scarlets and 
blues being in light supply and firm. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 





surprising that strange and false notions 
should be the product in their conclusions, 


TPNOLSTERI, 


A Superb Collection of 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
DRAPERIES, ETC., 


Of EVERY VARIETY and MANUFACTURE, 
INCLUDING an IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of 


Tapestries 


in NEW DESIGNS, ADAPTED 


to the PREVAILING TASTE. 


Silk Plushes 


im SOLID and SHADED COLORS, 


24 INCHES WIDE, IN ALL GRADES, and in 


54. INCH WIDTHS for CURTAINS. 


Lace Curtains 


in BRUSSELS POINT, SWISS TAMBOURED, 
CLUNY, GUIPURE D’ART, SAXONY, 
CABUL, MADRAS, BYZANTINE, 

NOTTINGHAM, and FRENCH GUIPURE, ete. 


Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, 
Beds, Bedding, ete. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


AT Stewart&Co 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth & 1 Oth Sts. 
ARISIAN 
P FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
4th t., 
near Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

GRAND FALL OPENING 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY NEXT. 
French Pattern Hats and Bonnets. 

Flowers, Feathers, and Millinery. 


Full display in every department. 
Present your card at the Millinery Parlor. 


I. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


¥ 5 





9 Rue de Cl 
Panis” 





CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP D’ETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & Co. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
BAMAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Namber. 

Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 


trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 


Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


oO. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Simpson, Gravwlond & Simpson, 
19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
Hinery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S [IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Deolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


of the above will be sent to part of the 
uiisee Btates, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK.’ 
————— 


For New Terms for 











past year: 

erat a a. 
gown OB TAAFKOG. cccveesss 2,942'382 2,987,058 
wtened RR eR 82,233,080 97,714,740 

iowa cn i unescasnhenth 18) so.g08: 





1881 see page 31. 






















September 22, 1881.] 


_WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
“mro T. TO EVERY MEF MERCHANT AND 
BoON IN THE UNITED srates 
MorpaY EVENING, S September 19th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


eevee “whe Langdon GB...36 12 
----36 10 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
~ AA. .36 103 ‘* Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:a......6-4 17 '‘Masonville.... .36 104 
guminal 74 19 |Nashua, E...... 36 10 
ee B44 S| Bosecce 42 12 
— O. ipa B ieee’ F368 |? 

Bike e 
Ballou & Son. ..36 8 \N. N. ¥. Mills.....36 135 
a o8 “ Wt'r Twist 36 13 
Bay Mills....... 36 10) “ neh, 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 9); “ ---.64 20 
ee 27 «53 “« 84 273 
. :. anne a Pepperell... +: = 
Gan +: ae 
= weoesée +44 88) na eons 94 26 
oct MS eS 
Spee. : ee a Pequot........5-4 15 
SS eS ele 4 8 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 83% 16 
r ws —— li ae, xx. = 12 
earless........ ) a! ee ll 
Fruit of the Loom : ** ex. heavy. 36 114 
_ 36 104) POE 5-4 17) 
© pe © “swscsonta 64 22 

aad oar  § % aaa 8-4 

Forestdale.......36 10 | © seeacnine 9-4 32} 
#reen, G........ Oe © cetsenwed 10-4 387 
Gold Medal..... oo i - aoa - 35 
ene ae 13 

Great Falls,Q ..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
“ a F OXX.36 13 


as M..33 74 ‘** cambric...36 13 

ee A.. .33 ‘ d’ble warp.36 12 

Hill’s Semp. Idem: RE nny --36 64 
33 € 


« “« ,..386 10] “ shirtcotton 12 
ba se * No. 1 36 11 
6 1145 (134! cambric.... 12 
BA vatsencens 36 8% Whitinsville....36 83 
Indian Orebard.. a a oe ie 
DW. .36 94 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, a = = Al..3%6 12 
44 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 36 «66 |Lavonia...... 10-4 26 
Atlantic Secon - Li = oe 29 
a “See 36 \Lyman, T ..... 36 C6 
 ‘Bevses 36 84 Massachusetts: : 
o [a a ..86 7 
- a | 6 i, Basses 33 
ane wa ‘¢.. 
Appleton, 1 oe “—_ FY - aS 84 
-36 pa a PORT OT 36 — 
= 86 7 Nashua, fineO.... 7} 
Augusta eovces 36 7 | . R. .36 
eg Hw at 
Broadway...... 86 64|Newmarket,DD36 64 
Bedford, ssaa 30 5 7 a. 38 6} 
oott, C ....... é ‘ 
. EF Siendll 36 8 [Peatte, fe a...36 8 
eee a ee Pe 7 
se Seee: 40 8} Pepperell peoce 74 1s! 
8 84 21 


Continental, C. .36 
” D..40 








9 | * cco OS 
Conestoga, D...28 6 | © 220-104 25 
“ G...30 64 © coool 9 
“a 8...33 7! ed 124 384 
. 36 7 |Pepperell, E fine 39 84 
Dwight, X hanmncged 30 6 R....386 73 
_ ee —. ™ 0....83 7 
o §......08 7) © 8... oa 
Exeter 4 ceeene 36 «6 jPeqpet, ae 36 «83 
aaa Ss oe *- B.....8 
Ellerton.. —— OG SelM . .. sxccoes 45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 74|Pittsfield, A....36 6 
“ B.33 6 Pocasset, or ane 36 (74 
Indian Head....36 83! ae _ 
oe HL 83 
“ ...40 11}'Stark, AA...... 36 — 
re yas 11 
Indian Orebard: { ** heavy....40 11% 
= Bae 48 17 
Se rere 58 224 
we ee ee 78 30 
C Mectee Se ciicccnien’ 86 33% 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 Wameutta, 8T..40 12 
= es --59 21 
63 XX...36 83 “ 79 82h 
“ie X.40 93; - --89 35 
Langley, A.....36 7. . --99 37 
- sects © e -108 
waar 3-4 54’ Wachusett..... 36 «84 
Laconia, B...... 3 2 2 See 30 7 
. cooce t4 18 a -.40 114 
se 84 21 —— 48 13 
 eeeaee 9-4 23 
PRINTS. 
Albion............. 6 Manchester ..... coe @ 
American......... .- 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory............. 7 
Arnold’s...... ... 7 \Oriental............ 63 
Cocheco........200 2 ae 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 |Richmond’s........ 64 
Garner’s ......c000¢ —/Simpson’s solid bik.. 64 
Gloucester.......... 63 Sprague’s.......... 
Hartel...... hanna 6) Southbridge........ - OF 
Hamilton.......-+++ 64| Washingtvn.. an 
Lancaster .......,.- 54' Windsor, fancy... beoes 7 
CORSET JEANS, 
BTMEOFY..ccccccc.ee 8 Kearsarge enemy, 83 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence......- 8 
Canoe River...... Naumkeag sateen 83 
Clarendon........ 63 Pepperell.......-. 83 
—— Orch. Imp. so moempast ee “. 
oun 
American ..... A 10 Lewiston AA.. pt 
Amoskea D114 Otis BB........ 94@10 
face's —@12%4 Thorndike ‘. 1140124 
Saeed - —@ 9 “ B..11 @11h 
Hamilton ..... ~G2 Uncesvilie _ 93@10 











TICKINGS. 
Am ACA.. oy nee AL. 00 DS 
erent A 1 | ep Ig 
wd alae 6 Palmer.....cce.ce 
~ acces Pearl River....... a 
: ee em 
oe. im! « §E.... i 
ned F...... 11$'Swift River....... 94 
Cordis, AAA....82 16 Thorndike, A pecce 10 
so  ACE....82 17 a 10 
“« No. 1....8 17%} + elmo 1 bo 
Hamilton, BT.... Ne ee 82 
2 Lica a eee ist 
Lewiston, A....36 184 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... SP ite, : Bis ccs 14 
inc denereecens 9 |Pearl River..... om 
Col’mb’p h’y bro.. 153! ere “ 
X bro.154|Warren AXA...... 15 
as nx cncsicen Mi © Bbicccces. M 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.........11 Manchester........10 
RA 103 Mohawk 104 
ae ent 104 Waite Mb a ito 
oucester.. . yhite M’f stp 
Lancaster.......... 103) “6 Fancy ..103 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 83\Langley, B......... 8 
CO en ;Massachusetts, D... 83 
cnabsersacowes ” ™ eco oe 
ROOMS. ceccdcveces 89)|Pepperell .......... 8y 
Lyman, Bcc cece ce Gee. Beccrencecde 8Y 
CHECKS 
Caledonia, zx ee = Parks Mills, No. 50... a2 
Rect ecenew. © [Prodigy ..cccccccces 
Far & Mnrs, No. 7...124' York, 1..........+.- 2 









R. H. MACY 00, 


1th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ON mone ay, SEPT. 19TH, WE SHALL OPEN A 
LETE LINE OF THE GENUINE 


C. J. BONNET 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


comers 15 QUALITIES, AT 20 me CENT 
LESS THAN THESE GOODS HAVE EVER B 


No. 1, 99 cents, usual price 3 
2A oa * 


2) $1 
“ 8 1.44 “ 
“ 4, 1.56 * 2.00 


THE OTHER NUMBERS PROPORTIONATELY LOW. 


THE UNIVERSAL REPUTATION OF THE MAN- 
UFACTURER IS SUFFICIENT GUARANTY FOR THE 
DURABILITY OF THESE SUPERFINE BLACK SILKS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


NEW STYLES FOR FALL NOW OPEN. 
LARGEST STOCK, 
GREATEST VARIETY, 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


LARGE LINES OF AXMINSTERS, from agi. 75 per yd. 
LARGE LINES OF WILTON! from 75 per yard. 
LARGE LINES OF ENGLIS from $i. 40 


yard. 
LARGE’ LINES OF BODY BRUSSELS, from §1.25 per 
yard. 
1,000 PIECES OF 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPET, 


at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1.25. 


CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, a a recent purchase of an 
porter’s entire stock of UPHO ERY GOODS 
LCE CURTAINS, etc. will be offered at about 
cents on a dollar, consisting of 


RAW SILES, JUTES, SATEENS, CRETONNES, Etc. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


Nos. 189 and 191 Sixth Ave., 


CORNER 13th STREET. 


HARDENBERGH & CD, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


[aTpetnes, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 00, 99, and 67 Henry Sts,, 


ROOKLYN, N. Y. 
camel Magiiangs. en Boot ay Stalncode, 














FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


= ———_ 


FOR SALE BY 


+ & SouoMON's SONS. e shades; su 


\proidee for table or’ cuvers. - 











~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by att First- 


rei appa 62 inches wide; Satinfinish both |c4ass Dealers 
oT ase very heavy ; soft as down ; |throughout the 


rb to em- nation. 
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Weekly Market Review. 
UFor the weih ending, Peipap, Supteusber Oth, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordin to Choice...... op 14 
Santos, Choice to Best......... oseeeeeLLG@12} 
Peter oWessees drveweneee b0ssds 144@16 
iktneneisabietaseses: os ere 6 
a nereek --11 @14 
TAQUGYTE: vv cccccccccctevccce ccccccccoodlh Old 
NS  mubestaes 
Young Hyson.. 
Rw chececs 
Gunpowder.... 
Oolong...... eees 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............eseee of 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.............00 cocoell it 
ee RE: 1 103 
POWGINU cc ccccescccsceecece 104G 1s 
GRANULATED........... cocccesesccceo™ OM 
Wuitr.—Standard A............ soeene ae ‘5 
Steam Refined A...... seecee 
a ar Coscceces 
YELLow.—Coffee C.........eceeeeee ~~ 83@ a 
eA ea veowned @ 7% 
MOLASSES 
Gikncdsss ccccchecctsiasccsdvedinb’ -26 @30 
ee a perdbueeeenaeed 43 @38 
CE Peeevecogccocevens 883 @39 
PEON cad-ccabcaeeensacetcetes o++080 @52 
ee GD 05 6 vi ches desdcesstcichod 80 @58 
ISH. 
George's Cod (new) ver qil.... 5 00 @ — — 
Grand Bank Cod..............-. 875 @ 400 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass......... 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, ee SET T 6 50 7 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass......... 4 25 4 50 
Herring, per box........... ... —18@— Ww 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80@ 81 
Mediterranean........... coos WQ BW 
Liverpool, a Ashton’s......— — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... —--—@ 240 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix....... ——@ 200 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ 1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 00 110 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


UR: 
Sour Extras...........+-. $4 
ea eee 
Superfine Spring.......... 
State Extra Brands..... ee 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear......... : 
Minnesota Straight....... ° 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
inter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex.. 0.,{Ind. 
Double Extras Ohio, wr 
8t. Louie Fancy Family.. 
8&t. Louts Double Extras.. oe 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


IRS RERSSKSSSSSSSSSASESES 
RCV@AVAIAPIB®eMrAe@Gae® 
SESSSIaSSSSSSSRRSSS 


lee araragagaaraenaacam 
SSS OD GOO 9DDNS|D|D|DHSEDODEOS 





ae gecoc5e _-— 
Balt., ‘Alex., * Georgetown. _-— 
Richmond Family evencs ee — 
Rre Foor: 
er orereer eran | | 6 35 
Pennsylvania .. seetescccos OUR _-— 
Corn MEAL: 
WestetD occccccccccccccee 9 8 85 
Brandywine .........-..—— 3 90 
Prize Medal....... -S— - 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
White ows sesrererevereseeoGi 44 @ $1 444 
6 NO. B....0-cccccc0 coe 1 408@ 1 40 
Red Winter..............6. 1 544@ 1 ba 
Cory : 
SO ee pan peeiniee -— 64 @— 71s 


YONOW 2000-00-00 ccccccee= TE ma 
White, No. 2....... seeese-— 76 @ — 
Oats: 


Witte 2200 .ccescee sorseceee— 55 @— — 

Chi D ccceccecevccee seoeem — @— — 

New York.......-ceecseess—— 434@ — 44 
Rre. 

GR des dics csccnccocce eon op LOL @ 108 

Pennsylvania — eeseeeees— = @— — 
BEANS: 


Mediums......-..+.se00+--- 805 @ — — 


Marrows.... eooseee 310 @ — — 
a bwegneasenges ones 290 @ 800 
PEAs: 


Green, 1880, @ bush....... 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 





Smoked Strips 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... Se 
Timotby, prime, ver 100 Ibe... -— 9 @ 105 
Clover, mixed, sooo 10 @ — 7 
Oat Straw, o © .-— 85 @ — 40 


Rye Straw, “ “ 
Short RyeStraw. “ “ 
MILL FEED. 


NO) 
lt 


* 
| ssssssss a 
OSS 
SERBS 
11ssssszs a2 





| SaweEwe 
1188 


BOOED. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice........ = @33% 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ ms fas 
State Dairy, tubs, wnferior............ 26 
Western, airy, choice to fancy..... 20 @ 
Western, Factory, fair to choice...... ..16 Gi 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... oecceeeesle@Q— 





Ohio factory, fiat fine..... seccscesecs-—— @12 
ee 103@11 
Skimmed creamery .........sese++-++ 4@7 
Full-skimmed factory............00... 8 @4 


EGGS. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud near-by 23 @23) 
State and Pennsylvania........ et on ® 214@22 
Western and Canadian............... 21 @— 


LARD. 
gaa per 100 Ibs....... serous eee Hw 


ee ee eee eee eeees eeeeeeeree @— — 


Psint00s66ss0e eaemoae men +t 
DRESSED pouLrer. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 8 @— 2 7 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia. _ = a @— % 
Ee aa. -— 16 @— — 
‘* State and Western.. -— bb @— 16 
Seat sassccctenscnane aseewh — 146 @— 17 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn, per 100............. 8 90 @$1 12 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100....... — 50 @100 
Tomatoes, L. L., perbasket.....— 25 @ 40 
Onions, per bbl......... scoces-. 200 @ 2 2 
String Beans, L.1., per bag...... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Sweet qa OFM venci ones 8 00 @ 8B 75 
Beets, L. 00 bunches. .. 1 25 @ 1 7% 
Cabbage, L — RS 5 00 8 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 1 50 @ 4 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl........ - 100 @ 1 50 
Turnips, White, per100 bunches. 4 00 @ 6 00 
Turnips, Bussla, per BEE. crvccces 1 25 @ 1 50 
Potatoes, new L, perbbl..... 2 75 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Peaches, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’t$1 00 @$1 75 
Peaches, Up R' ver, perbasket... 125 @ 1 75 





Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. 1b 8 6 4 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. 2@ 8 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bb]. 7 50 @ 8 00 
Plums, G reen Gage, p per bbl veonne 5 00 @ 6 00 

ples, Orange Pippin, double 

me POF HDI... cccccrcercess % @ 225 
Apples, a Pippin, single 

Toad WRs50d4 adietex es -- 150 @1 7% 
—~% all Pippin, per bbl..... 2 00 @ 2 B 
Apples, Maiden Blush, per bbl... 1 75 @ 2 50 
Nutmeg Melons, Hackensack... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 1 25 @ 1% 
Pears, Bartlett,  , @ 4% 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ 640 — 7 
Peaches; Peeled. ............- --— 21 @— 85 
Peaches, Unpeeled.. ee See — 3@— % 
NN ERR —l4 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Smpes: 

ir DeeAOEy 4.10 ccc ssescecee — %7%4@— 10 

Western Dressed,........-. oo 6@— 
Live SHEEr: 

WetherS.. 02 .cccce sececessctoo™™ CQe @ 
Live Lass: 

Fair to prime.......eseeees -— 6@— 6 
Dressed CALVES: 

Jersey prime.........000 seer 5Q— 

DutserMlk .... ccc ccccscccese — sia— 
Lrve CaLvEs: 

Mount Holly, choice..... soree 8Q— & 

OS rrr — 7@— 8 
Hoes, DREessED : 

TROND. vv cccccvcssesss occecccee™ A 4 


City 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. . "36 70" @ 6 90 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........6— — @ 
Listers’ Stand. wary o8 hate. -B7 00 (@40 
Ammoniated 
“« ~U. 8. Phosphate......... 29 
“ Ground Bone............ 3) 
“ ~§©6Crescent Bone........... 29 
£ 
4 
82 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer ... 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead fe bosphate 
(Mich gan arbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
yam = n Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......-++.seee. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2, on 
Mincbes cepescvovedeocoseens 
Allen’s Phosphate....... ovesdes 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70 p.e, 68 
o “ “ 8.40 “ 


&eseeaess scars 


exh Saliss sstss 888 88888 sssssgsss 


@QDQQ 
BS2eSES & 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
TEMES ccnecenenses rick FQ 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... 2 
German Potash "Salis, Kainit..... 7 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs.) 7 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. . ), per 
SOOT, 5 atine 00 nn000s0on0n6 00 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 3 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 
ASHES. —We quote 43/25} cents by 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
"7ASrinting Presses ete. J Blocks f for for Ragravers. 


VANDERBURGH, | WELLS &£0., 
120 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 


S 
SSs2es SesEes 


SOR S 
Seomm onl SK 


—— 
888 
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THE NATURE OF THE REMEDY. 





Some people are going ahead too fast in 
their eagerness to bring the life insurance 
companies into the courts for trial. Be- 
cause the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
bas been grossly mismanaged, some critics 
are for condemning all the rest. The 
beneficent system of life insurance must be 
sustained and encouraged. Individual 
wrongs must, indeed, be righted; but 
policyholders must be protected from 
enemies from without, as well as within. 
Tue INDEPENDENT has exposed the weak- 
ness and misdeeds of one management, and 
will again freely exercise its function of 
adviser to its readers when the necessity 
occurs; but, in exposing the wrongs done 
by selfish or unprincipled managers in any 
direction, we are vot to be understood as at- 
tacking the company. In the case of the 
Mutual Life, the proprietor of Tae Inpg- 
PENDUNT is himself a policyholder and the 
mass of policyholders are the company. 
Our aim has been to rid the policybolders 
of a system of mismagement which en 
courages extravagance, fosters indirection 
aad concealment, wrongs the public, and 
stimulates the worst forms of competition. 
Every brave journalist should sound the 
alarm against a style of rivalry which aims 
to gratify the ambition of a president or 
other officer for power by means of an Ish- 
muelitish policy, injuring the great cause of 
life insurance and placing in jeopardy the 
interests of thousands of insured persons. 

Such a war upon selfishness and envy and 
recklessness is right; but we cannot be led 
into a fight against the interests of the pol- 
icyholders themselves, either in the Mutual 
Life or any other institution. Articles have 
been published in some quarters sustaining 
the right of « single discontented policy- 
holder to air his particular grievance by 
means of law suits, ransacking the books of 
the concern, keeping the company before the 
public in the attitude of an alleged wrong- 
doer, and causing infivite apprehension, 
alarm, and damage. What are our expensive 
insurance departments for? What is the 
business of the attorney-general? Itisidleto 
answer that the departments are negligent. 
No system can be devised which in this world 
of ours will be proof against cavil, The 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York is the duly authorized agency consti- 
tuted by law for the express purpose of 
watching the companies and of directing 
the attention of the attorney-general to any 
breach of law in the administration. If the 
head of the department is competent and 
vigilant, all is safe. If the incumbent, 
for the time being, is false to his 
duty, turn out the superintendent and ap- 
point a newone. The means of accom- 
plishing such a change is provided by law. 
There las been far more danger, of late 
years, that the superintendent might exer- 
cise his power too hastily than that he 
would withhold it. This is a different 
question from that of the management of a 
company, in particulars such as the inter- 
est earned on investments, the rates of pre- 
miums charged, the surrender value paid 
retiring policyholders, the salaries of offi- 
cers, the devices used to injure neighbors. 
These may come within the province of the 
superintendent of insurance to review or 
criticise. They would not be subject for 
the attention of the attorney-general in a 
prosecution. They properly come within 
the province of the trustees, as the agents 
of the policyholders, or, if these trustees 
neglect their duties, within the province of 
the policyholders themselves; but the ques- 
tion of alleged maladministration, the over- 
stepping of the limits of law, is what we are 
discussing. Suits, malicious and prepos- 
terous suits have been brought against 
companies of the highest repute by single 
policyholders, containing ridiculous allega- 
tions of breach of statutory authoriza- 
tion. We venture to say that not one 
such suit has been brought in good faith. 
Why do we advance such an opinion? 
Because of the evidence. Just think of it! 
To maintain one such suit against a power- 
ful corporation through a number of years 
costs money. Probably five thousand dol- 
lars would be a low estimate. That is 
more than the average principal amount of 
gach policy, mot to mention the excess 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance, over the premiums involved. Who would | icyholder is no less entitled to his rights CONTI N E NT AL 


undertake such an enterprise, then, for 
pecuniary motives? Obviously, either the 
man bringing such a suit must be a Don 
Quixote, or a blackmailer, or a malicious 
seeker after revenge, or the representative 
of some hostile and wealthy interest. We 
may discard the first category. The day of 
knight-errantry is over. Modern Yankees 
do not risk their money for the public good. 
This leaves these suitors in one of the 
remaining three categories. We believe 
there are representatives of them all. We 
should like to trace the money paid out to 
maintain these suits. 


These suits by individuals are all liable 
to be classed together in the same objec- 
tionable category. They are unnecessary, at 
best. Once connive at them, and every 
body of policyholders—#. ¢., every com- 
pany—will be the object of constant attacks 
from every disappointed, every dishonest, 
every malicious member. Imagine for a 
moment how many such fellows there may 
be in the ranks of a life company pumber- 
ing twenty thousand members! It would 
be to deliver the companies over to the 
beasts of prey! The policyholders’ money 
would be exhausted in necessary expenses 
for defense. ‘‘ But what are poor policy- 
holders to do,” howls some would-be censor, 
‘if their rights are not observed by a com- 
pany? Are they to stand by and see their 
money wasted and their interests ignored?” 
It was for this very emergency that the 
Insurance Department was created and 
exists. Let it be remembered that we are 
speaking of confessedly sound or solvent 
institutions. It is not necessary to go ioto 
the question of insolvent concerns. The 
law applicable to these has been distorted 
to make it apply to flourishing companies. 
The two stand on grounds wholly distinct. 

But some honest inquirer asks: ‘‘ What 
is the relation of the  policybolder 
to the company? Is he not a part- 
ner in a mutual company?” Now, 
it provokes a smile to notice how opposite 
the cravings are in different countries, as 
the views happen to be led by different 
classes of leaders. In England it is the 
worst fear that the policyholder has that 
he may be held to be a partner, and thus 
liable for the debts of the concern. If he isa 
partner for his own purposes, he is a partner 
for other purposes, It would obviously 
be the greatest of disadvantages for him to be 
a partner. It has, withal, been decided by 
the courts that he is not apartner. But, 
says the objector, the managers of a com- 
pany are trustees and the beneficlary of 
the trust has a right to call the trustees to 
an account. Now, this is a case where tech- 
nical and common-place terms are popular- 
ly confounded. In the popular sense the 
managers are trustees—they have the care 
of money which is to be used in a certain 
way and for the benefit of others, not for 
themselves; but in the technical and legal 
sense they are not trustees. They protect 
and care for the fund; buthow? Why, ac- 
cording to the company’s charter. Now, in 
New York the charter of a company organ. 
ized since 1859 is only a constitution filed in 
accordance with the insurance laws and sub- 
ject to thelr provisions. These laws provide 
just what sball be done in bebalf of policy- 
holders and who shall do it, and any incon- 
sistent course is not legal and, therefore, 
not permissible. All this has been decided 
by the supreme court of this state and is 
the law of the land. Most of the compan- 
ies organized under the New York Jaws with 
a nominal stock capital are compelled by 
their charters to divide all the profits of the 
business among their policyholders over and 
above the simple legal interest on the nom- 
inal capital. They are thus, to all intents 
and purposes, mutual companies. The 
attempt has been made to construe the de- 
cisions of the courts denying the right of 
private inquiry by individual policyholders 
into the concerns of a company, as sustain- 
ing the right of the capi: ! stockholders to 
be owners of the accuniu.ated funds, and 
thus hostile in interest to the policyholders. 
Such is not the case and is a gross misrep- 
resentation of facts. The stock capital is 
required by law. It is the custodian of the 
funds. It makes the contracts. The con- 
tracts, with the charter, give the policy- 
holder the right to the profits. The rela- 
tion between the policyholder and the 
capital stock is one of contract. The pol 





and can compel them, but in a manner‘ 


which, happily, protects the body of the 
insured from the risk of internecine strife 
and convulsion. 

After all, public opinion settles down to 
something approaching accuracy about 
corporations, as well as business houses. 
The value of a merchant’s paper and the 
value of a company’s policy can be ascer- 
tained without extraordinary legal proceed- 
ings; and it is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able commentary of all upon the outrage- 
ous litigations and literary raids against 
life insurance companies that those mapi- 
festing the strongest possible hold on the 
popular regard are the ones against which 
the most insensate abuse and attack is 
directed. Is it not always so? Slander 
loves a shining mark. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE annual life and accident report of 
ex-officio Insurance Commissioner Henry 
C. Kelsey, of New Jersey, for 1881, has just 
been issued. As regards the life insurance 
business done in New Jersey during 1880, 
the report shows that there were 6,322 
policies issued, giving $5,354,831 insurance. 
The premiums received in the state during 
the year aggregated $1,084,669, the losses 
paid $698,490, and the losses incurred 
$763,159. Several pages of the book are 
devoted to the reports of the former and 
present receiver of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The reports of 
these gentlemen, although voluminous, are 
worthy of perusal, for the reason that they 
give no intimation of when the company 
will be finally wound up and its policy- 
holders paid their portion of the assets. 
The total assets are reported at $375,634, as 
against $1,205,754 liabilities. As regards 
the Ancbor Life, no report has been made 
of the trustee (Francis Robinson, 111 
Broadway, New York). There still re- 
mains in the custody of the state treasurer 
bonds and mortgages belonging to that 
company amounting to $19,550, the trustee 
having drawn $80,450 for liquidating the 
claims of the policyholders in 1874. The 
co-operative associations are not allowed to 
enter New Jersey, and the secretary of 
state is fortunate in not having to devote 
any space in presenting statements of or 
commenting on those irresponsiblegoncerns, 
which pretend to furnish insurance at cost 
by their method of assessing survivors to 
pay matured policy-claims.—Spectator. 


....We understand that there are several 
companies whose officers are ready to nego- 
tiate insurance contracts provided they can 
be taken care of personally. The most re- 


markable of the lot is the case of a secre- 
tary who was so indignant some months 
ago when the possibility of such a scheme 
was broached to him by a reporter. The 
story is current that he had a protracted 
interview with an English manager, with a 
view to have this company reinsured 
and himself appointed manager. Another 
case is that of a secretary, who enjoys a 
handsome revenue from brokerage pre- 
miums, who is ‘ a if the contract 
includes himself in a life position. The 
street gossip mentions names of half a doz- 
en small New York companies and a siz- 
able Boston office, all of whom are anxious 
to be cbsorbed in a first-class English or 
American office. —Spectator. 


7 INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. Pat a ous 
Liabilicie as stated by same......... 
Surplus by Massachusetts Stan 
Surplus by New York Standard 


All policies non-forfeitable after secon nope 
low expenses; large dividends declared and i 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal ; losses prom: ptly ad- 


Justed 

















OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doppmrs, Sec’y. Two. Macxner, Treas, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853, 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 








[September 22, 1881, 


(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 100 Broadwa: 
a. { Brookiya cor. Court and | Mon Sts., 
Buildings. ? — wing Broadway, E. 


ee 1,600,000 06 
Guniiotied pabpian me ogee oo | 1,306,135 77 


Deduct fer futare decline a2 938.719 a 








any) in market values...... 50,000 00 
Tegal roy Assets, January 
MG ae pebdeuuanrecqoosecenses $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
¢ . T. HOPE. President. 
- BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
@ E RY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
WAN WILLIAM BRY¢ 
BE C. BO ELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
AM M. VAIL, JOHN PAINE, 
RE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. BH. CASWELL, HN H. REED 
D. B ‘OLD, OHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M RICHARDS, HENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFL’ CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS DWARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK,  M. BUC NOHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, VER 
GEO. W. LA Jacon WENDE DELL. 
JAMES FRASE SL 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE Fo NURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A "t. 
eas PECK, Secretary. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
A. M. KI oo Sec. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, 


F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


WIPE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . 1+ +++ +6 © © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . + + « + « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ....s -. 82,588,960 59 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 











FIDELITY AND CASUALTY com PA NY, 
No. 187 Breadway, New York. 
Com GRGEEE. 0000. cocccccesccqccceccsososcsscod 250,000 00 
WOOD . onccaccccceccsccoscegcoccesccsossscoccess 371.578 85 
Deposti with New York aprenee Depart- 
. 8. Government bonds.......... 100,000 00 


ELITY DEPARTS E A 


demnity ‘8, and suclamtos ‘all bonds 
and up A... Dy scquree A the courts of this state 
in civil actions and 4 
ASUA a8 DEPARTMEN T. 

t accidents causing death or 


full particulars can be ob- 


. M. RICH HARDs, President. 
LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice. Preside 
s — M. “CRANE, Se retary. 


Directors. Goospe . G. G. lia . 8. 
Seaneies. A. B. i, nt . Claflin, J. P. Mairs, A. 8. 
A. Hurlburt Lyman W. Brigys, W. G. Low, 
Charles 14 8. B. Chittenden, George S. Coe, Wm: 
M. Richards. 
Counsel.—Moore & Low. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1881, 
CASH CAPITAL................- $390.900 eg 





Reserve for Reinsurance.............. 4 
Reserve for losses under adjustment 4 iby: 


ics. dxescsnscnatsaéecaneense 
Butiephstipvet tn this Gongany 8 ih ri 91:557:490,53 
TY FOUND LAW. 
NEW YORK SAFE Sean fitout, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


1829. Charter t Perpetual. 1881. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 








85 
943,114 92 
Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..63,219,557 8® 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 





HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, wie York. 


Capital paid in, in cash 
= iy liabilities 





NET SURPLUS...........-------- 


Total Assets, ot 1st, 1881. 63,400.083 3 28 


8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE Vice-Pree’t and See’y, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 















INCOME. 
Premiums. ............+++-+++ ° $6,832 946 06 
Interest and Rents ««» 1,773,705 68 
Net profit on Investments................ 129,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
lane teeeieenieneineatiaeel 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Goines by Death and Matured Endow- 
pecegvesecesepevenneseoeecossogeences $2,507,564 84 
pividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
enpecesocncecononcnscccepegepeecoees 2,106,410 04 
unted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine PORERES...occccccccccccccccssceee 178,963 09 
ore! Pate Fs Pelicyholders.. - $4 792,937 97 
eng On VCa@pitail....... 4% 
Agencies and © Seedssions.. 821,427 00 
General Expenses..........- eons 506,639 36 
State, County, and City Taxes............ 88,848 70 
Net Casm Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880........ $25,409,844 02 
oo -——ee 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages. ..........00--cesee0++ $9,053,475 50 
United States “tue ccccgocceccoscacocescs 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the Gas of the State of 
WOW FORE 20.0. ccegeeccccecescacccsscscccce 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and pepeianed under foreclosure.. 8,368,363 62 
Cashon hand, in banks and other de- 
fs meee on interest and in transit 
‘since received)... 2,183,007 23 
Due from Agents ‘on account of Pre- 
GEBEEED oc cvccccecceccesessccesecnscescosccs 239,421 33 
$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Mi ascvcansgnconecanndnee cqoneenssengoceos 1,521,061 268 


Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 363,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
socccccccococnrcecoeeeccensoscccocs 163,399 00 

650,550 36 


F hw Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. $41,108,602 32 32 
TotaL LiaBiLitres, including legal 
serve for urance of existing 
PORCHES. ..cccccgecccccccccccccccscccoccoces 31,880,308 11 


Total Undivided Surplus... $9,228,294 21 





Policies in B general ‘cines  ameeneehenetne 4,945,064 21 
Of which be (as computed) to 

Policies in Tom BE eséncccoscons 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided ee reversionary dividends 
will be declared, ttl t of next an- 
nual premium, to pe ~avtane participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 





@. W. PHILL 
J. G. VAN cise t ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
ined the and d and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. Hatstep, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, Jonn SLoaNz, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 








Henry B. . Horgan, John A. Stewart, 
} Robt Lenox Keninedy 
't nox Kenn 
Henry i Haribut, Chauncey M. Depew, 7" 
Henry F. SS —— Benan.in Williamece, 
- &. 
— A. V2 eelock, William w w — 
Par andy, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Cone. 
Henry G. Marquand Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
J AY $. Cae osé ¥ mai 
Thomes A mamins, John FF McCook, 
Pentel > Lord, ; Stephen F H. Peps, 
J ; sted, muel Torre 
a A pt 
‘ uel 
2 F. ——- i “Weston. 
exander P. 
yt, 9 A oe Cuyler, 
y 0 

ganuel args, | Witla i ie 

enry V. er, Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, | & Samuel G. Good rich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 


Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assarence Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
yea's in force to be incontestable, 
annonces that all such incontestable pol 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interert, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfas 
tory proo’s 4£ death. together with a valid and 

atisfactory diécharge from the parties in tn- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore ‘and is still usual with other 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Jancary 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


1880, to Sist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premfama on Policies not marked o 


@NUATY, 1880 ... 2.2... ee ceeeceeeeeeee 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums........ eeececcoccs $5,728,622 27 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880 


Merton ane erennsn $2,071,258 98 


The he Company has the e following Assete— 


United Sheten and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks $8,983,558 00 
secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 

Real Estate a eames due the Com- 


mated a’ 470, 00 
pioalin Note Notes ona Bilis Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank 337, 37 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W . CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
RUSSELL, ROB'T B. URN, 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GFORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS AMES G. DE FOREST, 
PH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. » CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. : 





AL PHELPS. PETER V. KIN 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. & COpDIKGTON, 
CA A RACE 
JOH HEWLETT, wae LIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, Y COLL as, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, son L. RIKER 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
Lore Breck peers enn of oon MANAG EMeNT and and 


All Forms of eee. mempeees 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
seen ko H. BURFORD, dotwary, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Gate Cath. soc ccevscecicscs $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
EIEIO Peres 846,169 70 

Surplus................ eee 884,869 ol 


$2,131,038 71 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L,. THOMSON, Secretary. 





THE CONTINENTA L 


LIFE 
Insurance C. 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JA8. S. PA 
RSONS, 








1st. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


ebronertolter «stockholder and entitiea t 


non fi See to all )} 
contal=s the mo most 1! Uiberal Yea ever betore of offered 
Exam iue ite merite bef. ore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WAXTED. 








companes 


g. W. SOND, Pree JOHN A. TALL, Sec 
S0UX B. PEK DERGAST, Sup't of Agencies 


41,000 Policies in Force. 


Surplus, Over $9,000,000. 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





$56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders, 


Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 





Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers toMhose desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 


(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 


(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 





Death-claims Paid, 1845—1680............ceee see eeeeeees $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 

Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1831...... cesses 43,183,934 

Total Paid and Held...... Be ere a $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders .........+..+esseeseeee 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880 
Increase in Premium Income........ 
Increase in Interest Income....... bd0sbsesereessers 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent 


occcccccces $4,186,982 15 


643,794 41 
284,238 84 


soccccccceees 1,174,725 51 


Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent aeeccevesse 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................. os 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued........... eeeee» 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force................+se00 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force............ cocceces 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880...............ceeeeeees s-se+ 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880................- beeees 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyhoiders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 


the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized ) 


and justice to the insured. 


The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 


Insurance Policy. 


The system, as now perfected by the 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINs, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLLAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 
D. O’DELL, Saperintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS, WLIGHT. ¥.D., 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., } Medical Exsminers, 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vices President and Actuary. 


Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 
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Old and Young, 


MATRIMONIAL TARTS AND 
SWEETS. 


BY W. W. FINK, 


“Oon, Pat,’ sald Kate, ‘‘ whin we were wed 
Ye called me * Erin’s daintiest flower’; 
* But now—boo hoo !— 
Ye niver do. 
Ye’re cauld and cross and mane and sour.”’ 


Then, with sardonic smile, be sald: 
** Of course, I loved ye tinderly, 
For ye were fatr, 
Wid goulden hair, 
And fashooned shweet and shlinderly. 


But now—”’ “ But now, yeould shpalpeen, 
Ye’d call me big and fat and graizy! 

And what are you? 

Nose red and blue, 
Bald-headed, wrinkled, lame, and lazy !’’ 


** Kate !’’ thundered Pat, “I’!] hear no more, 


Ye ounly bave ove tooth to bite wid; 
Yer face is coarse ; 
Yer voice is hoarse ; 


Yer not the shtyle to be polite wid.” 


“Yo bashte!” cried Kate. “Ye murtherin 
bashte! 
I saw ye wink at Mol. O’Marty; 
But now ye’ll foind 
I’m not behoind— 


I caught a shmile from bould McCarty.” 


“Och! Katy, dear, why talk ye so? 
A guat was in a line wid Molly; 
1 blinked me eye 
Till it pasht by— 
McCarty’d betther moind bie folly.” 


“Ob! Pat, I caught MeCarty’s shmile, 
But it was aimed at Meg McFarlint.” 
** Shweet Kate !’’ ‘‘ Dear Pat!’ 
“Take that!” “And that!’ 
“ Bould, shplindid Pat!”’ ‘‘Shweet Kitty dar 
lint!” 





OUR OWN LITTLE HIGHWAYMAN. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I map been duly elected to the responsi- 
ble position of judge of Northern Oregon 
by the people thereof before 1 yet had a 
beard. With that matchless ccnfidence 
and audacity which is born of youth and 
fed on vanity, I bad taken the oath of 
office and entered upon its duties, and, with 
one law-book and two six-shooters, I pro- 
eceded to sternly administer justice, if not 
the law. 

One sultry twilight, as I sat smoking a 
pipe on the steps of my office, an old man 
came shuffling down the steep hill froma 
little cluster of cabins that clung to the 
side of the mountain, with its top crowned 
by a gallows and a graveyard. 

The cabin constituting my office and my 
residence—my country residence and my 
city residence—lay at the edge of the crazy, 
tumble-down old mining town. This 
town was deep down inacanyon. Indeed, 
it was called Canyon City. You will find 
it on the map of Oregon. It is now the 
county seat of Grant County. We who 
had found this miniog-camp and built this 
dismal mountain-town, two hundred miles 
from any other place, first named it 
Orodelphia; but it dido’t look like Orodel- 
phia. It looked like Canyon City. The 
miners called it Canyon City and Canyon 
City it is to this day. 

Brown, bold hills, high and barren, 
heaving to the clouds all around us; a high 
timbered mountain for a background, 
away to the south and east, with the grave- 
yard and gallows looking squarely down 
upon us, from which the Shoshone Indian 
sometimes shot arrows at night into our 
one populous street, and wounded drunken 
and howling miners—this, in short, is a 
charcoal sketch of my seat of justice, 
where the old man who shuffled down the 
hillin the twilight found me sitting, that 
sultry evening. 

** They stole two hosses,” began the bent 
and weary old man, as he shuffled up close, 
lifted his tattered hat in his left hand, and 
clutched a coiled rope in his right. ‘‘ My 
children!” 

i stood up in an instant, lifted my face 
to the gallows, and then glanced at the 
rope in his right hand; but before I could 
speak he put up a hand in protest and 
‘went on. 

“No, no! lI don’t wast ‘em punished, 








No, no, not like that, Jedge; but, if they'll 
go back with me, I'll take ’em back, I will, 
and—and I'll forgive ’em, and—and—” 

The poor old man quite broke down. 
He put on his hat and pulled it over his 
eyes, as he turned aside. 

“* They are your children?” 

oe Yes.” 

‘*The law will have to—” 

‘‘No, no, no! I don’t want the law. I 
want my children. Why in the world they 
run away I don’t know. Of course, it was 
dull for’em down in the settlements, and 
then they hearn of the mines, 1 s’pose, and 
wanted some excitement; so they saddled 
up and rode two bundred miles through 
the Injun country, andI after’em. And 
now they won’t go back. Why, one of 
‘em—” Theold man twisted his hat and his 
rope together in his two hands, and caught 
his breath and half stopped as he spoke 
here, as if there was something behind all 
this that he did not care to tell; but ina 
moment he wenton. ‘One of ‘em, the— 
the girl, was to have been married only 
last week; but they took my hosses and 
runaway. They’re up there now, in that 
old cabin with the roof half off. They’ve 
made a bed out of the saddle-blankets, 
they've turned the hosses out on the hill, 
and they tell me they won't go back. They 
say they’re going to stay and dig gold. 
Now, Jedge, I want you for to go and talk 
to’em. Get’em to go back. I’mallalone. 
Their mother died when they were babies, 
and I brought’em up. I brought ’em up 
by hand, Jedge. And—and, Jedge, 
they’re not bad. They only don’t want to 
stay at home. They say they will dig lots 
of gold and bring it to me; that they won't 
go back to the settlements no more. Now, 
Jedge, you come up in the dark and talk to 
‘em. Don’t let anybody see you, for I 
don’t want ’em took up for stealin’, Ionly 
want you to tell ’em to go back.” 

In a moment more we were climbing the 
hill toward the roofless old cabin that clung 
to the hillside, under the gallows and the 
graveyard. I caunot tell to you the pity 
and the pathos that was in that old{ man’s 
voice, as he had stood there in the twilight, 
twisting his bat and his rope together, 
pleading for his runaway children. I 
knew it was not the law I was about to try 
to enforce; but I thought it was justice, 
and my heart was with the old Oregonian. 
As we climbed higher up and out of the 
canyon, and stood by the door, we were 
quite away from the noise of the town. 
All was as still as if we had stood at the 
door of one of the everlasting homes on the 
hilltop. 

The door had long since disappeared 
from the deserted old cabin. I listened. 
Not a sound. I stepped across the sill. 

Click! click! 

Two black, bushy heads shot up from 
under a pile of blankets in a dark corner, 
two white little hands shot out, and two 
bull-dog Derringers looked us in the face, 
as if about to bark. 

We went outside. Perhaps it was cooler 
there; for, as before observed, it was a 
sultry evening. 

1 do not know why, but I began to sus 
pect this whimpering old man of some sort 
of falsehood and trickery the moment I 
saw those two resolute heads shoot up in 
the dark corner of that deserted old cabin. 
Then the pistols! ‘If these are your chil- 
dren,” I said, with a spice of resolution, as 
we reached a cool spot, about fifty yards 
distant—‘‘if these are your children, they 
are not worth your tears or your trouble. 
You bad better take your horses and return 
home. When they get hungry, they, per- 
haps, will not be so ready to draw Der- 
ringers on their father. And if they are 
not your children, I do not see what better 
you can do than to let themalone. I think 
we better Jet them sleep.” 

The old man was looking up under the 
shadow of the gallows as I spoke, as if try- 
ing to make out the horses that were graz- 
ing among the graves there in the darkness, 
He took a few steps in that direction, as if 
to make certain of his object, and then 
returv. But he melted away in the dark- 
ness and I saw him no more. 

I waited impatiently. To be sandwiched 
in between a graveyard and two vicious 
characters, with bull-dog Derringers in 
hand, and to bave to wait there for the 

return of a sort of Ancient Mariner, whom 





ing, I went around to the express office and 
, waited for the arrival of the weekly stage. 


you begin to half suspect has only just left 
one of the graves, “‘ for this occasion only,” 
is pot pleasant. 

Pretty soon I started; and I got down 
that hill and into the heart of that town, 
after 1 did start, with a haste hardly con- 
sistent with judicial dignity. 

Tbe next day there was a sensation in 
camp. A pretty woman had come to town! 
The arrival of a pretty woman in‘any part 
of this earth that I have yet visited is an 
event that loosens every tongue; but the 
arrival of a pretty woman in a rude, wild 
mining-camp, hundreds of miles away in 
the wilderness—why, it almost took men’s 
breath away. 

She had come in the night, men said. 
Come with her lover—a beardless fellow, a 
mere boy. They had been discovered 
walking down the one street that morning, 
looking curiously at the mines, miners, and 
all the strange sights of the half-savage 
camp. 

Was it a love affair? Men grew hold 
with curiosity as the day wore by and the 
two still wandered about the town or 
around the placer mines in the canyon. 

She was very beautiful. A bit stout, but 
rosy with youth and health. 

They were both shy at first—the lover 
particularly so. And, indeed, when a 
half-drunken miner made bold to speak 
to them, the man, or rather the boy, 
shrunk back, blushing and embarrassed, 
while the woman, or girl, was left to do the 
talking. 

Who were they? Where did they come 
from? Was it a runaway match? Would 
he keep her long? Could that beardless 
boy keep that one beautiful woman all his 
own in this town full of tall and brawny 
men? 

These were only a few of the many ques- 
tions men put to each other, as the two still 
wandered up and down the camp, looking 
curiously at all men and all things they 
met. 

Toward night they went to the butcher’s 
and bought some meat. They next visited 
the German baker. Then, as the sun went 
down and lifted the gallows to awful 
prominence on the high brown bill, over the 
graveyard, the beautiful lady, with her 
weak and boyish lover, disappeared from 
our savage little town. It was asif the sun 
and the moon and the stars had set forever 
on Canyon City. 

Men took their pipes, however, as was 
their custom, and sat on their doorsteps 
and smoked in the twilight; while the bat 
whirled by, and the coyote called across the 
canyon to his shaggy mate, prowling around 
the graveyard and the gallows. 

Suddenly looking up in that direction, I 
saw that the half roofless cabin had taken 
on a few fresh shingles, and that a smoke 
was curling lazily up from out the ugly, 
tumble-down old chimney. 

It all came to my mind like a flash. The 
pretty lady and her boy lover were the two 
little desperadoes I had encountered only 
the night before in that same old cabin. 

I was more curious now than ever; but I | 
kept my own counsel. Later in the even- 


From the driver I learned that fifty miles 
away an old man had been seen riding 
furiously for the settlements and driving 
two horses before him. 

Curious to know who he was, I climbed 
onto the box with the dusty driver, after he 
had emptied his stage of mail-bags and 
passengers; and, when he had turned his 
leaders with a long, lazy swing and was 
drawing up at tho stable, I began to pump 
this traditionally diguificd and silent master 
of the road. 

«Tt was Crittenden,” laconically answered 
the driver, as he drew up at the stable and 
threw the reins to bis hostler. 

‘*What! Not old Crittenden that killed 

‘The Crittenden that killed his man last 
year, and the year before, and is going 
to kill another this year. You see, 
there's a feller been a-foolin’ with a gal of 
his. Run away with her, or somethin’ 
worse. Whoa! Charley. Yes, I will take 
acigar. Well, good-night, Jedge.” 

The boldest men and the bloodiest men, 
too, in all the settlements were these Crit- 
tendevs. A proud old Southern family. 
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course, they were hated, and were feared,” 
too, by the whole county. 

No man ever struck bands in friendship 
with this hard and unhappy family. They 
were half outlaws; and yet no man could 
lay any real dishonurable deed at their 
door, save that of their dreadful ready use 
with deadly weapons. Even the women 
were feared in the settlements, I remember. 
And now one had been stolen or gone 
astray. 

And to think that this dreaded head of 
this clannish and most dreaded family had 
plead with me for his children, only a 
few hours before! 

‘*His children, indeed! It was the old 
man’s daughter that had been stolen; not 
bis horses,” I said to myself, that night, as 
I went to bed, and waited to get a good 
look on the morrow at the woman who 
could so adroitly draw a Derringer. 

I saw her; I saw her daily; but she re- 
fused to make friends with any one. The 
two kept patching up the cabin, and it 
begau to look asif they had come to stay. 

They made inquiries about the mines and 
seemed anxious to goto work. One daya 
miner met them far up the canyon, with 
pick, pan, and shovel. Nothing remark- 
able about that, except that the woman car- 
ried the heavy pick and shovel and led the 
way; while the man, or rather the boy, car- 
ried only the. pan and followed timidly he- 
hind. Hearing this, I decided in my judi- 
cial mind that it was the old man’s boy, not 
his horses, or daughter either, that had been 
stolen. 

They were evidently very poor, however, 

and, making little headway with the pick, 
they were soon out of favor with the 
butcher and the baker. It began to be noticed 
that the smoke sometimes did not rise from 
the broken old chimney under the shadow 
of the gallows. At such times the camp 
pretty clearly understood that the two lovers 
were supperless. 
A pistol was pawned soon. I called 
around to tke pawnshop frequently now. 
I was waiting for them to pawn the other 
pistol. They never did it. And so I did 
not call. 

By and by the beautiful woman, who still 
seemed to be growing stout, despite their 
hunger, began to make bold demands on 
both butcher and baker. The two made 
common cause and refused her absolutely. 
All this time the lover, husband, brother, 
‘or whatever he may have been, kept timidly 
in the background. 

The two were evidently desperate, hungry, 
starving. 

There was a famous, or rather infamous, 
house in the heart of town, kept by the 
Jack of Clubs. The Jack of Clubs was a 
stout, short black woman, with a bullet 
head and a foot like an old-fashioned coffin; 
and when she was mad, and stood straight 
up and dug her fists in her ribs and grew 
black in the face with rage, she looked like 
the Jack of Clubs, and that was why she 
was so called. 

One day the beautiful woman on the hill, 
under the shadow of the gallows, came down, 
walking very fast and alone. She looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but walked 
straight on down to the house of the Jack 
of Clubs, knocked, entered, shut the door 
behind her, and disappeared. 

The town was appalled! It stood on its 
feet in silent consternation. It refused to 
sit down while she remained inside that 
house. , 

Cid Berry went up to a drinking-booth in 
the open street, and, with one eye fixed on 
the door of the infamous house, poured 
out and drank, alone and in silence, adraught 
that would stagger a sailor. After a while 
the beautiful woman came out. She, as 
before, seemed in great haste, and, looking 
neither to the right nor left, but walking 
very fast, startedon up through the town, 
toward the cabin on the hill. Men leered 
at her now. They looked at each other 
and winked and made faces. 

Cid Berry boldly crossed her path. Ske 
did not speak. She refused to understand 
that he stood before her, but hastily tried 
to passon around. He caught her by the 
shoulder and spun her about. Then, for 
the first time, her face met his, and some- 
thing else met his face also; far her arm 

sprung up like a steel spring, @nd the short, 
ugly barrel of the Derringer glistened ia the 
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That night there was a fearful storm, and 
the little brook in the bed of the canyon 
began to take to itself the air and dignity 
of ariver. How the rain did come down! 

No man sat at his cabin-door that night. 
All took refuge in the gambling saloons 
and even in places of less substantial char- 
acter; and the one topic there was the 
beautiful stranger on the hill; her morality 
and her immorality; her reckless visit to 
the wretched place; and, above all, the dis- 
comfiture of their bold leader, Cid Berry. 

The Jack of Clubs was sought and con- 
sulted. She was thoughtful and mysteri- 
ous. ‘‘ Whatin the world did the woman 
want? Was she starving? Who was she, 
anyhow? What wasshe? And, above all, 
who was he? And what manner of man 
was he, to let her come to—?” 

‘** Now, stop right there! I'll answer ye 
no questions. She’s a woman.” 

‘Of course, she’s a woman.” 

** Yes, she’sall woman. That's just what’s 
the matter. Now, stop! Not a word, for 
I won't answer. The Jack o’ Clubs bets 
the last scad on that ere card. She’s a 
woman anda stranger, and another stranger 
is s-comin’.” 

** Another stranger! 

** No, Cid.” 

** From Idaho?” 

“Ko.” 

‘‘From—from the States?” 

‘No, no, Cid Berry. From—from,” the 
hard woman let her hard voice fall soft and 
low; her eyes drooped down timidly for a 
time; then, clasping her hands, she lifted 
her face, and, looking up, said: ‘‘ From— 
from up there.” 

It was so still inside that house that the 
rain outside seemed beating like a hurri- 
eane. Cid Berry pushed himself back from 
the side of the woman, and, without know- 
ing it, took off his hat. Some men went to 
the window, and looked out at the rain that 
came dashing down into the town. No 
man spoke; but one by one they melted 
away, and left Cid Berry standing there, 
thinking of the beautiful woman on the 
hill and the awful mystery of her sex. At 
last, pulling himself together with great 
effort, looking down all the time and talk- 
ing low and embarrassed to the short woman 
sitting there, he said: 

“If gold will make up for it, Jack—Mrs. 
Jack—if gold will make up for it, Mrs. 
Jack o’ Clubs, she shall have the hull mine. 
I’m going a-prospecting in the mornin’, 
and, Jack, I won’t be back for half a year. 
When my mule’s tail disappears over that 
hill you'll find the door of my cabin wide 
open. Put her in my house. Put her in 
it, Isay; for it takes a very big house to 
hold avery small baby.” And, witb this, 
the man dashed out into the driving storm. 

The next morning the storm was boom- 
ing. Many acabin had been washed away. 
The miners on the other side of the stream, 
under the graveyard and gallows, were 
completely cut off till they had thrown 
long, quivering logs across the swift, secth- 
ing stream. And it was perilous enough to 
cross! The water was, far below, a boil- 
ing, foaming whirlpool, mad and wild, and 
wicked as the wild beasts and wilder men. 

How all eyes were lifted to the cabin 
now. Ifthat woman should come down to 
town now, each man would hold his hat in 
his hand while she passed, 

She did not come the next day, nor the 
next (perhaps she dreaded tM crossing); 
but early on the third day she was seen to 
slowly descend toward the town. Men 
stood watching, waiting. The foot-log 
was hidden in the depression of the stream, 
and when she disappeared in this, men 
looked eagerly for her to reappear. 

Pretty séon an object was seen whirled 
about in a sudden turn of the stream be- 
low. A white hand was seen to reach out, 
and that was all. 

They recovered the lifeless body far be- 
low, and it was buried on the hill, not far 
from the o}d cabin under the gallows; but 
whether by accident or design she died no 
one could say. Her lover was silent now 
as before. Silent? He was savage.- 

And how the camp did abhor that boy 
now! The weak, ruthless, negative little 
wretch, to Jet such a woman die! No 
one would speak to him now. No doubt 
he was bungry, no doubt he was starving. 
The camp didn% care. The camp, I think, 
was glaa of it. 
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that a little circle and wall of stones was 
being slowly built about the new grave on 
the hill under the gallows. Some men 
passing that way one night found that this 
work was being done by the boy they so 
heartily despised. This fact, being noised 
about, helped him in the eyes of the camp 
a bit; but still it could never forgive him, 
and he was left to starve, soul and body, 
so far as the camp should care. 

Singularly enough, in a place so utterly 
isolated, where everybody knew every- 
body, there began to be frequent and reck- 
less highway robberies on the road leading 
to John Day’s City. This little cluster of 
shanties was only three miles away. It 
has long since disappeared from the face 
of the earth; but still it keeps a firm place 
on the maps of the country and looks as 
big there now as ever it did. 

It seemed Mke a sort of joke to have 
highway robbers or, at least, a highway 
robber amongst us. Men laughed at those 
who got robbed. Was it not allin fun? 
Or had the wily Shoshonee Indian adopted 
this plan to geta little gold-dust without 
digging it from the earth? 

One night, as I stood watching the monte 
game in the saloon, I saw a man or, rather, 
felta man come up at my side and look 
me steadily in the face. I did not move 
or seem to notice this; but I felt my face 
grow red. ThenI saw or, rather, felt this 
man step back and talk in sharp, short 
whispers to a companion. This compan- 
ion happened to be a friend of mine, and 
so soon as the obtrusive party went out I 
went straight upto him and asked what 
wag the matter. 

The man blew a long, curling cloud of 
smoke, half closed his eyes, and chuckled: 
“It’s the robber. He was robbed of his 
dust last night, and he says it was a little 
feller and a feller without a beard. Sabe?” 

“And he means to hint that I—lI, the 
judge— ['ll—I’ll murder bim!” 

“Keep cool, now. You just keep cool. 
It’s got to be somebody. It’s got to be some 
one of us. Ain’t it? Here weare. Ev- 
erybody knows everybody. No strangers 
up from the settlements this season yet. 
It’ll all come out straight. You just keep 
your shirt on, Judge.” 

And, chuckling as if it wasa great joke 
to be suspected of highway robbery, the 
man sauntered up to atable and tossed a 
blue chip on the ace of diamonds. 

Which one of us was the highwayman? 
It is to be admitted that our moral status 
was not high. Many of us had been in 
prison, including the honored judicial head 
of the camp, and there is not a bit of 
doubt that a great many more of us ought 
to have had a similar and even more ex- 
tended experience. But all that did not 
settle the question as to which one of us 
was defying the gloomy old gallows that 
looked down upon us. 

The little circle of rocks grew very 
slowly around the grave on the hill, for the 
boy was certainly not strong now. Still it 
was to be seen that he kept steadily on at 
his singular task~—a task of sad, desolate 
love and devotion. 

After a while the boy employed a team- 
ster to haul him-down some evergreens 
from the mountains, to plant on the barren, 
brown hillside about the grave, inside the 
little circle of stone. 

The teamster, doubtful of bis ability to 
pay, demanded his hire in hand. The boy 
at once gave him a large nugget of gold, 
and, turning away, went on up the bill to 
his cabin. 

The teamster ran to Cid Berry with the 
nugget. Consternation, curses, and then 
laughter. Berry had been robbed of this 
same nugget, only the night before. That 
remaining Derringer was doing its work. 

And do you know we all suddenly came 
to like that little highwayman of ours? 
He was now even a greater hero than Cid 
Berry, who had slain an Indian chief. 
Hang him? He was a hero now, a sort of 
Alexander. Canyon City had a highway 
robber—a sort of special highway robber 
of ber ewn. And such a handsome, young, 
and dashing Dick Turpin it was, too! All 
this would get in the papers. All this 
would make our town famous in the land. 
We were particularly proud of our myateri- 
ous and sentimental little robber. 

The nugget, however, was not returned, 





cute. Perhaps it was hunger that drove 
our hero once more and very soon to the 
highway, for in a short time another rob- 
bery was attempted. This time, unfortun- 
ately, our hero attacked two men who had 
newly come to the camp, and he was shot 
dead in his tracks. 

When these men told what they had 
done, they were cursed and despised. A 
purty went out in the darkness and brought 
the body into town. It was laid out on a 
monte-table, and the camp, now filling up 
with men from the settlements, came pour- 
ing its people into the saloon to see the 
corpse. 

Beautiful, very beautiful was the face. 
The hands were so small and delicate! One 
of them still held the ugly little pistol. 
And when, on examination, it was found 
to not be loaded the indignation against 
the two men was boundless. 

Suddenly a stranger, who had pushed his 
way through the crowd, threw up his two 
hands and cried: 

‘‘It’sa Crittenden! Yes, itis! You know 
the girl that was betrayed at the Forks, and 
they said had gone to ’Frisco to hide?” 

« Kate Crittenden?” 

“Yes, Kate Crittenden. 
is her sister.” 

‘Brother, you mean.” 

“‘No, 1 mean sister. That murdered 
creature there isa girl. See!” 

And, springing forward, he loosened the 
great folds of sable hair from the shapely 
head, till it swept down over the gambling- 
table to the floor. 


Well, this here 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


How came the peacock’s tuil so beautiful, 
Set with so many eyes of wondrous hue? 
It is a story strange and pitiful 
You will admit, I think, if it be true. 


Once, long ago, so runs the curious story, 
In that far-distant mythologic day 
When gods and goddesses were in their glory 
And ruled all things in their peculiar way, 
Lived Io, maiden fair as e’er was any, 
In a fair land of maidens fair and many. 


She was so fair the gods on high Olympus 

Looked down and loved her. Jupiter, their 
king, 

The mostof all. Not so his queen, fair Juno. 
She said she never knew so absurd a thing. 

The girl was well enough, but still no beauty. 

She warned them all. She felt it was her duty. 

In this same duty she became 80 zealous 

That Jupiter suspected her of being jealous. 


He, like a careful god, foresaw the danger 
That lay in ambush in the dear maid’s path, 
And, like a gallant true, he said: I’ll change 
her 
Fair outward guise,and ’scape my Juno’s 
wrath. 


tions 
flower, 
Were changed at any minute, day or hour, 
them ; 
leased them. 


So Jupiter transformed the little maiden 
Into a heifer, fair as e’er could be, 
And set her in a very heifer’s aiden, 


And said, illogical as human heart is: 
“This will be very pleasant for all parties,” 


Alas! ’twas all in vain. The Queen of Heaven 
This pretty creature saw, and, having tired 


To her. I have seen nothing I admired 
So very much in many a long, long day. 
Give her to me, O Jupiter, I pray. 


#ay nay. 


So she was given to the care of Juno, 
Who wearied of her soon, and yet and yet 
Was wiser than they thought, as I and you 
know. 
And so she gave her, without one regret 
For the sore heart that beat in sad rebelling 
Within the pretty, patient creature’s breast, 
Into the care of Argus, meantime telling 
. That worthy that she thought it would be 
best 
To keep a watchful care above her treasure. 





And Argus vowed 'twaould be the greatest 
vleasure 


These were the days when curious transfurma- 

Were daily wrought. To tree, or stream, or 
Or bird, or beast, men, maidens of all stations 
By the gods’ wisb, when so the fancy seized 


And so they stayed till some good chance re- 


On fresh green grass, beneath a tall green tree, 


Of all her pets, begged that this one be given 


And he, though much he wished, could not 
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But pretty soon the camp began to see | though Cid Berry proudly refused to prose- | You remember Argus, for it was he 


Who was blessed with eyes toa great degree 
He had a hundred, and so could see 

All ways at once, which, you'll agree, 
Had its advantages. He never wept 
With more than a dozen ; be never slept 
With more than fifty at once; and 60, 
Sleeping or wakivg, was sure to know 
What was going on. It was not the least 
Trouble to him. Or west or east, 

Or north or south, he could cast an eye. 
Oh! he could watch Io and not half try. 


Then Jupiter called for Mercury. 

The messenger of the gods was he, 

You will remember, tall and fleet, 

With wand in hand and winged feet. 

He came, and Jupiter told him what 

Was the dreadful trouble. Upon the spot 
Mercury, by some strange power he had, 
Changed himself to a shepherd lad, 

With pipe in hand, and he said: ‘‘ Do not 
Be at all uneasy. She shall be free, 

As sure as my name is Mercury. 

I am cunning and true and quick and wise, 
A match for one with a thousand eyes.” 


Argus was sitting in usual state, 

When a shepherd lad at the garden-gate 
Begged leave to play, and Argus heard, 
And said, ina moment: ‘‘ Upon my word, 
This is very sweet. Admit, I pray, 

The young musician. I'll bear him play.” 


The strains of music rose and fell ; 

They were more sweet than I can tell. 

Now the soul was borne along 

On notes triumphant, grand, and strong; 

Now they were soft as the wind that sighs 

Through waving boughs, or the lullabies 

Of a mother fond ; now soft and low 

As the tiny brooklet’s silver flow. 

And Argus said: ‘‘It is very queer. 

Never such music charmed my ear. 

It is sweet and fresh as the dreams of 
youth ; 

But I’m awfully sleepy and that’s the 
truth !”” 


Still Mercury blew and never tired, 

Till he saw, at length, what he much desired. 
Over an eye of black or brown 

He saw the lid fall slowly down. 

flere and there, as on he played, : 

More and more went under shade. 

He changed his tune, now light and gay, 
And over a dozen, all shades of gray, 
The eyelids fell. Now gay and light— 
Another dozen were closed up tight. 
Resist as they would, ’twas all in vain ; 
Under the wonderful magical strain, 
Drowsier, drowsier still he grew, 

Eyes of every conceivable hue— 

Black, brown, hazel, gray, and blue. 
Mercury blew the faintest peep, 

Lo! there was Argus all asleep ; 

All asleep at once was he, 

Thanks to the genius of Mercury. 


Then with a sword (he was equipped com- 
pletely, 
You see) poor sleeping Argus’s nodding 
head 
He cut off quick, and did it very neatly. 
It is a thing that hardly need be said, 
But Argus was, beyond a question, dead, 
Juno, of course, felt that for this disaster 
She was the one to blame. It was too 
late 
To mend the case; 60 anxiously she cast her 
Thoughts about, how best for his sad fate 
To make reward, to show that she did prize 
him. 
She vowed that, somehow, she’d immortalize 
him. 


She called the Peacock—most unlovely bird— 

And said : ‘‘On you a gift shall be conferred. 

Henceforth forevermore these eyes of blue, 

Of yreen and brown and red and every hue, 

These eyes that in my service (there’s no 
doubt 

To any honest mind) in death went out, 

These eyes, O happy bird, till time shall 
fail 

Shall make a very splendor of your tail] ! 

I'll set them there. There shall they ever 
shine, 

Of Argus’s sorry fat the splendid sign, 

Marking, what al! do not, a thing of beauty 

And joy forever from a simple duty.” 

A nice thing, beyond question, for the bird. 

Argus’s opinion I have never heard, 


And were poor little lo’s troubles ended 
When he of many eyes his care suspended ? 
Why, no. That Argus could no longer see 
her 
Did not, I very much regret to state, 
From Juno's petty tyranny set free her. . 
Still she pursued her, like a very fate. 
But I am only telling you the story 
Of Argus and the Peacock’s special glory; 
And Io’s further story I'll relate, 
If nothing heppens, at some future date, 
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J. ROGERS, COBBLER. 
BY HELEN DAWES BROWN. 





“I'll make Your Shoe 
As good As New 
& Better to 


J. Rogers Cobbler” 

I reap it once, twice, three times, till it 
began to chase itself round in my head, 
like a cat after her own tail. I was fasci- 
nated by its faultless rhythm, by the sulle 
charm of its rhyme, by the lawless abancton 
of its capitals. I think it would soon have 
set itself to music in my whirling little 
brain, if a voice had not cried out: ‘‘ Wal, 
little girl, how do you like my new sign? 
Don't you call that first class poetry?” 

** Yes, it’s very nice poetry,” I answered. 
And then I went on boldly: ‘‘ But [ see a 
word in it that isn’t spelled right.” 

“Not spelled right? How’s that? I 


shall have to hobble out and take a look at 
it. You're a pretty noticin’ little critter. 
Ain’t yer?” 


I hinted that this sort of ‘‘too” was 
usually spelled with two o's; but Mr. Rogers 
looked hard at the word over his spectacles 
and did not seem to think favorably of the 
change. 

‘I tell yer what,” said he, finally, ‘I’ve 
got a way, and no spellin’ about it. What's 
spellin’ as long as folks catch yer idee? 
The idee’s what yer can’t get along with- 
out.” With which Mr. Rogers took his 
fist to the objectionable ‘‘to” and wrote 
triumphantly in its place a huge figure 2. 

I felt baffled and helpless, and went home 
with a vague sense that I had left Mr. 
Rogers’s sign much worse than I found it. 
It still pursued me, however, and at dinner 
I sald, suddenly: 

‘‘Mamma, don’t you want my shoe as 
good ns new and better too?” 

‘Bless me!” said my grandmother, 
“what ails the child? She isn’t beginning 
80 early to be a poetess?” 

‘Oh! no,” cried my father. ‘I guess 
you've been reading old John Rogers’s sign. 
Wife, it is a curiosity. You must go by 
there. We must send him down some old 
shoes. You know he broke his leg last 
Winter, and he’s trying to work again. We 
must give him a lift.” 

So it was that next morning I found my- 
self again before the distracting sign, this 
time with a large bundle of old shoes in 
my arms. I lifted the latch and stepped 
into the little shop. 

*‘T declare for’t, if here ain’t a rush o’ 
business,” said Mr. Rogers, as he opened 
my bundle. ‘One pair o’ copper-toes. 
Them your little brother's? Congress, with 
the ‘larstic give out. Guess that’s yer grand- 
mother’s, And here's some o’ yer pa’s 
boots, with a nice, harndsome hole in ’t.” 

‘* And I'd like to buy some shoe-strings, 
too,” I put in, feeling myself a patron of 
some importance. 

** Now, them copper-toes wouldn’t take 
more'n half an hour. Can't you sit down 
and wait? Iain’t such a great talker, but 
I like somebody to speak to once in a 
while. There’s the cat, I talk toher. She’ll 
look very knowing; but the minute my 
back’s turned she’s fast asleep. That ain’t 
flatterin’, yer see, and I stop.” 

I sat down, and while I listened used my 
eyesas well. The sunlight fought its way 
through the dusty window-frames, and dif- 
fused itself impartially over the walls and 
over the floor, with its wide, dirt-filled 
cracks. The decoration of these walls 
was of a humble order, though by no 
means uninteresting. In the first place, 
there were huge auction-bills, in every 
stage of yellowness and dirt. My grand- 
mother kept an obituary scrap-book; but, 
as I afterward found out, it was Mr. 
Rogers’s practice to cherish the auction- 
bills of his departed friends. Amos Bel- 
den had peacefully slept with his fathers for 
thirteen years or more, but in J. Rogers’s 
shop it was still proclaimed, in giant type, 
that he wished to sell ten milch cows and 
six healthy yearlings. 

Nor.was this all. Ten years before a mis- 
guided showmau had come to our little 
town, and had mournfully retreated the next 
day, with more experience than profits; but 
hisadvent still lived in the handbills on Mr, 
Rogers's wikis. Behind the old man, as he 
patiently bent over his work, an interesting 
family of lions were sporting; while ou 
the door were set forth, in vivid pictures, 
the accomplishments of ‘‘ The Fairy of the 
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Ring,” a young woman in very scanty pet- 
ticoats. The ceiling, too, had ite share of 
decoration. From it hung, among festoons 
of cobwebs, a broken bird-cage; a battered 
Chinese lantern, whose light had long ago 
gone out; odd boots, which had parted 
with their mates; baskets with no bottoms; 
and numberless straps, chains, and bits of 
rope, that had long outlived their usefulness. 
But Mr. Rogers’s work-bench baffles all 
enumeration. It was covered with a de- 
posit of from six to ten inches in depth, 
from whose lower stratum Mr. Rogers 
would, from time to time, bring up an awl 
or a bit of wax. It was the old cobbler 
himself on whom my eyes at last rested. 
In his most upright days he could not have 
been a large man; but now the years had 
settled heavily upon him, and he had lost 
several inches of his youthful hight. His 
face was framed with a thin white fringe of 
beard, while cheek and chin were rough 
with a granite-colored stubble. There were 
fine, netted wrinkles, but no deep furrows, 
in the old man’s face, and on each cheek a 
wintry bloom still lingered. His voice had 
the roughness of a nutmeg-grater, but now 
and then glanced off from its usual key and 
ended in a chirp. 

** You never come tosee me before? Did 
you? I’m the J. Rogers out there on the 
sign. You've heard o’ John Rogers that 
was burot at the stake? Well, I’m another 
John Rogers. Not that one. I warn’t never 
quite so bad off as that. So you like my 
shop. Eh? I’ve got everything handy, yer 
see. I haven’t always ben so well off as 
this,” he went on, in a tremulous chirp, 
‘‘When my wife wasalive— Now, my wife 
was a fine woman, harndsome and pretty 
high-steppin’, when I merried her; but 
trouble brung herdown. She never took 
kindly to it. Her folks called me shif'less. 
I dunno. If shif’less means workin’ hard 
and gettin’ little, I s’pose I was. I warn’t 
one o’ the kind ter worry, and she was. 
Eight children there were, and every one 
that come she was sorry it come; and 
then, when one after another they died, all 
but one, that was what killed her, at last. 
They was my children, too, and—well, I— 
it’s given me somethin’ to look forward to, 
seein’ "em up there, yer see; but my wife, 
she wasn’t right exactly in her mind, it’s 
my belief, after our troubles come. I 
dunno’s anybody was to blame for’em. 
There’s more trouble in this world than I’m 
able to account for, l'm free ter admit. 
My wife, she took ter her bed two years 
before she died; and then I had ter learn a 
new trade or two besides shoemaking. I 
was hired gal and ’most everything else. I 
made a pretty bad mess of it. I don’t 
deny it. Poor Jim (he’s our boy), run 
off. He couldn’t stan’ it. She died after 
awhile. She was oneo’the Budsons. A 
harndsome set 0’ gals they were. It was a 
heavy day for me when I buried her in her 
grave. I've been alone since, but I’ve had 
a great many mercies.” 

‘‘T thought you broke your leg last Win- 
ter, Mr. Rogers,” I said. 

“So I did; but I dunno but, on the 
whole, I ruther enjoyed it. I dunno when 
lever lived so high or had so many visits 
from my friends.” 

And so Mr. Rogers talked on, looking 
sharply up at me now and then, to assure 
himself that I was a better listener than 
the cat, 

Two days after I went for the rest of the 
shoes, and Mr. Rogers seemed so glad to see 
me that I was again flattered into staying. 

**Come, now, if you'll set down and stay 
awhile, I tell yerastory. Perhaps you'd 
like ter know how I come by them lions? 
Wal, I'll tell yer bow ’twas.” 

With a child’s greed of stories, I was only 
too eager to listen. 

**I told him his show’d find it pretty 
poor pickin’s in this town,” said Mr. Rog- 
ers, in conclusion. ‘‘I’d done its cobblin’ 
for twenty years and more; but he wasn’t for 
listenin’ to me, and so they went off, he and 
his menazerie all a-growlin’ together.” 

Somehow, it appeared that, afver all, Mr. 
Rogers was the hero of this story; and 
again it seemed that Mr. Rogers had played 
a prominent part in the decline and fall of 

Amos Beliden’s fortunes; and again that 
Jonathan Wilder would have done much 
better to listen to Mr. Rogers’s advice, and 
thus have averted ruin and consequent 
auction-bills. It was a very artless egotism, 
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not hard to account for. For years the old | a cent left, and she can’t be expected to 


man bad lived alone, his own chief coun- 
selor and friend. I do not wonder that he 
grew a little larger to his own eyes than to 
other men’s; that his imagination, having 
nothing else to do, built up the past till his 
memory held fiction as dear as fact. I am 
quite ready to forgive him his retrospective 
castle-building, though I was its credulous 
victim. Then there were marvelous tales 
of ‘‘my son Jim’s” adventures in that far- 
off Wonderland, ‘‘Out West.” T believe 
three scanty letters furnished these ro- 
mances their foundation of fact; but I 
asked no questions and believed with as 
honest a faith in the gold-paved streets of 
San Francisco as in those of the New Jeru- 
sulem. 

‘‘He was a good boy, Jim was,” the old 
man would say. ‘‘I never thought hard o’ 
him for goin’ off. Ef he onl? comes back 
to bury me, that’s all lask. He’ll be comin’ 
back one o’ these days, rich and harndsome, 
I hain’t a doubt. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he’d be lookin’ round for a wife. Le’s see. 
How old are you? I shouldn’t wonder if 
you was just about right for him by that 
time. You’d make a pretty little pair.” 

Though Time had stood as still with Jim 
as his father seemed to think, the idea of 
my marrying him would have lost none of 
its uncomfortable grotesqueness. 

** Don’t, Mr. Rogers,” I said. 

“ Bashful, are you?’ he answered, trying 
to look roguish. ‘‘ Don’t you be for not 
gettin’ merried, though, like the Miss 
Bucklands, and the Jewbury girls, and the 
Bassett girls, and all the rest. There’s too 
many on ’em; too many on ’em. I used to 
tell my wife that I was better’n nothin’, 
anyway. It’s kind o’ shabby in the men to 
go off and leave the women to die off here 
up-country all alone. I ain’t afraid but 
Jim’ll find somebody, easy enough.” 

**Oh! yes,” I said; for I was afraid I had 
hurt the old man’s feelings, ‘‘I’m sure he 
must be very nice.” 

One accomplishment of Mr. Rogers’s I 
shall never forget. He not only told 
me stories as he worked; but he professed 
to be able to read them from his hands, 
which he held before him like the open 
pages of a book. 

‘*Bee! You can look at’em,” he would 
say. ‘‘There’s nothin’ hid in ’em. No 
cheatin’ about it. Hard and tough. Don’t 
look much like a book. Dothey? But just 
hear me read to you out of ’em.” 

I was completely mystified, especially 
when the reader stopped to spell out a word, 
and when he held bis hard hands up to the 
light, and complained that it was rather fine 
print for such old eyes; but still the story 
went on without a break, and, in spite of 
myself, I was brought to the belief that Mr. 
Rogers possessed some supernatural read- 
ing powers, perhaps akin to the mystery of 
my parsing lesson, which told of ‘“‘ser- 
mons in stones and books in the running 
brooks.” 

The Summer and Fall went by, and the 
Winter came, with sleigh-bells, Santa Claus, 
and frolics without number; but alas! to 
the poor and old it brought only a chill 
that crept into their bones and took up its 
abode there. Poor old John Rogers! I 
lifted his latch one day; but the awl lay 
idle on the bench. It was only the rheum- 
atism that had taken a mean advantage of 
the infirm knee; but week efter week he 
lay on his bed and the dust gathered 
thicker in the little shop. The neighbors 
were kind; but the best people find a same- 
ness in the constant repetition of good 
deeds, and by degrees it grew plain that the 
old man’s friends would feel a sense of 
relief if he got well. It was about this 
time that my grandmother declared, witb a 
sigh, that she had greut respect for Mr. 
Rogers. 

‘He’s borne up under affliction like a 
true Christian; but rather shiftless—rather 
shiftless. I don’t know how to reconcile 
his virtues with the dirt and disorder he 
lives in. I don’t wooder his wife took to 
her bed ” 

“They say she was a perfect shrew,” 
said my mother, placidly threading her 
needle. “ Half crazy—so I've heard. Mr. 

Appleton thinks there’s no use in Mr. 
Rogers's tryinz to stay by himself this Win- 
ter. He'd much better go to the poor-bouse 
and be taken good care of. Mrs, Simons, 
the woman over his shop, says he’s hardly 





provide for him. I suppose the thought 
of it will be rather hard for him, at first; 
but he’ll be much better off. Lucy, dear, 
wou't you hand me my scissors?” 

I gave my mother her scissors; but felt 
that by the act I became a conspirator in 
this plot for the final degradation of my 
poor old friend. I sat by his bed next day, 
when who should appear at the door but my 
father. I felt that the plot was thickening. 

‘‘Well, how are you, Mr. Rogers? said 
my father, in his hearty voice. ‘‘ Feeling 
pretty smart to-day?” 

“Yes, I’m pretty smart; thank ye. I 
hain’t got them boots o’ yourn quite ready 
yet, though. I'll try and take hold o’’em 
to-morrow. I’m sorry you had the trouble 
0’ comin’ after ’em for nuihin’. I can send 
’em by your little gal. I dunno’s you 
know what a good little gal she is to come 
and see me.” 

“I like to come,” I said. My father 
seemed in no hurry to go, and said, at 
length: ‘‘Rather lonely here by yourself, 
isn’t it, Mr. Rogers?” 

‘Well, I dunno’s I’ve much to complain 
of. Mrs. Simons, upstairs, looks after 
things, and I tell her to spend the money in 
the little black teapot. There’s other folks 
worse off.” 

My father looked puzzled. ‘‘I declare, 
Mr. Rogers, you’ve known what. trouble 
was. Haven’t you? See! How many years 
was your wife laid up? And you've lost 
about all your children, and now here you 
are yourself.” 

“* Yes, yes,” said the old man; “‘ but those 
ain’t the sort o’ things I try to let my mind 
dwell on while I’m a-layin’ here. I try to 
count up my mercies.” 

My father looked desperate. ‘‘ Well, 
now, Mr. Rogers, I think and my wife 
thinks that you ought to go somewhere 
else.” 

“T ain’t got anywhere to go, sir. I’m all 
alone inthe world. It’strue what you say.” 

‘But, Mr. Rogers, to be plain, you know 
I’m one of the selectmen, and I’d see that 
the town took good care of you—better 
care than Mrs. Simons does.” 

“‘T dunno’s I quite catch your meaning, 
sir. Does anybody find fault with Mrs, 
Simons?” 

“No, no. I don’t mean that. I mean 
we think yon’d better go down to Mr. 
Miles’s tospend the Winter. He keeps the 
town-farm, you know.” 

“You mean to the poor-house, sir? I 
warn't very bright ter see.” The old man 
turned his faded eyes imploringly up to my 
father’s face. 

“Well, yes; that’s what they call it, 
though I must say I never quite liked the 
name.” 

The old cobbler’s face seemed to grow 
white and aged before our very eyes. The 
tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. With-+ 
the instinct decently to hide his trouble, he 
drew up the old bed-quilt with a tremulous 
hand and turned his face to the wall. 

‘‘IT dunno but I’ve asked too much,” he 
said, in a broken voice. ‘‘ I’ve sort o’ hung 
onto the idee that I should die before I 
come ter that. If the Lord ’ud only give 
me somethin’ I could die of!” 

Lucy,” said my father, ‘‘ didn’t I hear 
somebody in the shop? Go and see.” 

Two strangers had just entered the door— 
a tall young nfin, dressed in a suit of lively 
plaid, and accompanied by a pleasant-faced 
young woman, in a white bonnet. 

“Mr. Rogers is sick,” 1 said. ‘‘He 
can’t mend shoes now.” 

‘Sick, did you say he was? Where is 
he?” 

‘‘He’s in there. I don’t believe he wants 
anybody to come in.” 

The young man gave me a queer look. 
“TI guess you don’t know who I am. I 
guess he’ll be willing to see me.” 

By this time he stood in the door be 
tween the two rooms. Mr. Rogers’s face 
was turned away and my father was look- 
ing intently into the little back yard, The 
stranger glanced uneasily about and said 
nota word. I am sure it must have beena 
relief to him, as well as to me, when, at last, 
my father turned suddenly round and said: 
* Why, who's this?” 

** It’s somebody come to see Mr. Rogers,” 
I answered, faintly. 

“Don’t you know me? Don’t you know 
me, Father?” the stranger burst out. It’s 
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me. It’s Jim come back. And out there’s 
my wife.” 
I Jaugh now to think of the absurd sense 
of relief this last revelation caused me. 
“Jimmy? Come home?” the old man 


murmured, in a dazed, scared way. ‘“‘I 
ain’t outo’ my head. I’mawake. I know 
what you’re goin’ ter do with me. You're 


goin’ ter take me ter the poor-house.” 
“‘Take you to the poor-house, Father? 
What are you talking about? You're going 


to my house. You're going to live in style, 
I tell you. No poor-house about that. 


Ain’t you glad to seeme?” ‘‘ Say, Mame, 
come in here and see my poor old dad!” 
There was a moment’s silence. Slowly, 
very slowly the old man understood; 
slowly he raised himself in bed, and, hold- 
ing up his trembling hand, said, solemnly: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Vassan COLLEGE. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
drevwed “ Puszies.”” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





BURIED ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


1. He was wounded during the war, and his 
leg gives him a great deal of annoyance. 

2. We were invited to Mrs. R.’s dinner-par- 
tv. On taking her seat, each one found a 
bouquet of choice flowers at her plate. 

8. That ‘‘time waits for no man”’ is an uni- 
versal truth. 

4. When sailing upon that beautiful river, I 
cease to think of my petty cares and give 
myself up to the enjoyment of the hour. 

5. The concert last night was a great suc- 
cess. Kate Stanley rang in German several 
of Abt’s beautiful songs. 

6. If you take a cold in season, the most 
simple remedies will be efficacious. 

7. I went all over the house, and I must say 
that so somber a dado as the one in the libra- 
ry isnotin keeping with the rest of the fur- 
nishing of t!:e room. 

8. That land is worth one thousand dollars 
an acre. Amos has bought an acre and a half. 

9. It is my earnest desire to live a life of 
helpfulness, one that shall be of some use to 
others. 

10. You muet come down next week and 
give us the benefit of your holiday. Easter is 
always a pleasant time to be in the city. 

11. I am fond of all animals but terriers, and 
those I cannot endure. 

12. Move that rug, Sarah, or it 
every one up. 

13. You may call it music or no music, as 
you choose ; but I know it pleases me. 

14. The carriage is at the door, Mother. 
Where is that bundle of shawls? Oh! up- 
stairs, Ellen. Run and get it. 

15. To a strong, hearty constitution plenty 
o’ out-door air and exercise is a necessity. 

16. As regards that matter,I cannot but 
think that so universal a decision must be the 
correct one. 

17. To attain any position in life, you not 
only must ardently desire it, but you must 
work unceasingly with that object in view. 

iL & 2%. 


BEHEADING OF SHORT WORDS. 


will trip 


1. [am sometimes on the top of atree. Be- 
head me, and I am on the top of an old gentle- 
man’s head. 

2. Lam in perfect order. 
am perforated. 

$. I am of determination. 
I am weak. 

4. Iam very active, and this may be a good 
thing in helping others, Behead me, and I am 
in danger of being a nuisance. 

5. Lamatie. Betead me, and I am not. 

6. I am the heart of a thing. Behead me, 
and find me in the heart of the earth. 

7. Tam a very useful but simple vehicle. 
Behead me, and I may ride in the chariot of 
fame. 

8. I am very exact. 
very cold. 

9. Iam exposed to evil. Behead me, and I 
am affected by a strong feeling about it. 

10. Iam particularly admired as to motion. 
Behead me, and I am off to show my fleetness 
as well. 

11. Iam a place with inhabitants. Behead 
me, and I come at once into the possession of 
%. 

12, I travel by this means. Behead me, and 
the weather may stop my traveling. 

Moruer D. 


Behead me, and I 


Behead me, and 


Behead me, and I am 


CHARADE. 

I am a word of three syllables. 

My first all assume to be equal to and many 
claim to be beyond it. My second is part of 
a family circle. My first and second com- 
pose a sectarian teacher. My third is what 
everybody hopes to attain. My whole is a 
residence: W. B. 
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CORKSCREW. 
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The corkscrew is the name of an ancient philosopher. 
1, to rave; 2, to increase; 3, a common 
expression for ‘‘ courage ’’; 4, a small body of 


|. land; 5, the whole; 6, the “‘tender passion’’; 


7, aspeck ; 8, a feminine name ; 9, strives. 
M. F. H. P. 


{Many thanks. The “‘ Star’’ was incorrectly 
made. Try om. —Ep.] 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 1578. 


ACROSTICS. 
a Il. 

SarAbeLealL POOH 
UniTreEaskE EASE 
CasTos Soda AKIN 
CarE11SstiRB 
EveNerOwe N 
StuDawNineE 
Séen8irese«ei dD 


Boriep VERBS OF AFFECTION.—1, Woo; 2, 
Welcome ; 3, Treasure ; 4, Entertain; 5, Ad- 
mire ; 6, Adore; 7, Kiss ; 8, Love; 9, Pity ; 10, 
Esteem; 11, Caress; 12, Regard, 13, Houor; 
14, Serve. F 

NuMERICAL EnigmMa.—Evil be to him who 
evil thinks. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 

is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Jfeit. Price, % cents. 
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TheLatest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The handsomest and most complete 
| 
| LARGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


‘Victor Sewing Machine (Co., 


Middletown, Conan. 

















ARTISTIC 


HOM FURNISHINGS. 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 

FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Eto. 
TERMS. Pets peymes meen ines 
i ode at mat net prices if said tor & in fours nn 

J. B. McNAB, Manager, 
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Heat your houses shoronshly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by usin 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS~TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES, 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good con- 
dition to-day, wii..cut repairs or expense. Cheap- 
est to buy and use, Have more power, —— 
durability, and are fitted with more moder mn im 

provements for saving fuel and labor than any 

ade. Producing large velame of pure 

ware = air perfectly free from gases. Immensely 

pevaiar and universally successful. Send for 
reulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank. 





The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plamb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steambent Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank, 
Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners, 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


94 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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baress Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





’ ou . 18 useful stops, 5 sets reed 
BEATTY'S Sewage Vineet oun ovens 
‘atalog. FREE. yy tH BEATTY, Washington, N.J ° 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


> KIDNEY-WORT | 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured whereall else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmiess in all cases. 
tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst d are di d from 
thesystem, 
Asit has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
sys'em of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 

Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTTIPA- 

TION, PILES and ne F Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wno cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacte with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) RURLINGTON, VT. 


:KIDNEY-WORT 
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“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers Street, New York. 








BOOTH « H AY DENS, _ 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 





Factories, Waterbury, Copn. 


GaLNaLvVd - 
« ISINVAVE,, - 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Maaq, 
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farm and ¢ Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reretve any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty nterested. 


CULTURE OF WATERMELONS. 


OF all the fruits of all climes I most esteem 
the watermelon. At that season of the year 
when low and malarious springs cause 80 much 
sickness, where cisterns are not made, the 
watermelon is sufficient drink, and exceedingly 
wholesome, acting on all the secretions end 
keeping down tendencies to fever by gentle 
perspiration ; but when the least decayed they 
are equally unhealthy. It is a tropical fruit, 
but may be raised in all climes where the 
Indian corn matures and should be plented 
about the same time. 

The meat should be red, close, tender, and 
sweet; the rind thin and brittle. Some of the 
large, coarse, thick-rined melons are good 
when in high culture; but they too often are 
second rate, when the meat becomes coarse, 
full of tendons, and tough. They hybridize 
very easily, and but one variety had best be 
planted by any one; but, if more are planted, 
they should be many hundreds of yards apart, 
and then the bees and winds may mix the 
pollen. 

I have given care to melons from my youth 
up, and have never succeeded in getting two 
first-rate crops from the eame ground in suc. 
cession. I have found the blue-grass sod, wetl 
turned under, the best soll for them; and 
next newly-cleared land, though they may be 
raised on any good corn-land. 

At the first of May, in thie latitude, the 
ground should be checked by the plow or other 
marker 10 feet by 10, or, with large varieties, 
12 by 12 feet. If the proper land is used, no 
manure is needed; but if old land or manure 
is used, the best is sand mixed with the vege- 
table débris of forests, or well-rotted sods taken 
from fence-corners or highways. 1 have not 
found stable-manures to answer well, nor have I 
tried guano or ground bones. In each cross of 
the lines a bill should be made, one foot deep 
and three feet square and four inches high, in 
which a dozen or more seeds should be planted, 
and then covered over with the same soil (a 
little sand mixed with it is better) two inches 
deep. The weeds, with light plowing, should 
be kept down through the season, never re- 
moving the vines from their place, as the roots 
run under the shade of the vine near the sur- 
face, and will perish with the sudden exposure 
tothe sun. As soon as the seed are planted 
and struck with the shovel, to compact the sur- 
face, fu order to prevent the escape of mois- 
ture, I place shingles upon each hill, to trap the 
striped bug, the great enemys of the vines: 
‘They seek the shelter of the shingles in the 
cool nights, when each evening and early 
morning they must be turned over and the 
bugs killed with a paddle. Many persons fail 
to raise melons because of these bugs, which 
conceal themselves in the ground and suck the 
juices of the young plants, and may never be 
even seen till the whole crop is destroyed. An 
old melon-raiser told me that be was in the habit 
of making blazing fires in his melon-grounds at 
night, and that the bugs would fall into the 
flames and be killed. I never tried it, finding 
the shingle-trap sufficient. As soon as the 
plants are well up, you may begin the thinning, 
till, as they get past the chances of destruction 
by the bugs and their leaves are well formed, 
they must be thinned to two plants in a hill. 
As the plants advance the weeds must be kept 
well under before the vines, but never touched 
behind them, as the vine will not admit of 
being handled or moved. I think nearly the 
same weight of fruit will be produced without 
topping or shortening the vines; but, if large 
specimens are wanted, after the fruit is set the 
ends of the side shoots and the main runner 
may be pinched off, so as to force all the sap 
into the few melons left for maturity. It is 
best to cultivate the vines late in the after- 
noon, 60 that the roots injured by the culti- 
vator, plow, or hoe can have the whole night 
to recover before the sun comes upon them, 

When ripe, they should be gathered early in 
the morning, when cool, for the sun gives them 
the dull sound which maturity produces, They 
should be thumped lightly with the finger- 
nail, when, if they sound with a metallic ring, 
seeming to pass through the whole melon, they 
are yet green; but if the sound is dull and 
seemingly confined to the rind, the melon is 
ripe. When the belly next the ground is 
white, or the curl of green fresh vines dead, 
these are also indications of ripeness. The 
stems should be cut long, with a sharp knife, 
and the melons placed in a cool place till 
eaten, when they should be cut through the 
long axis into equal balves, and each guest 
furnished with one-half and a silver spoon, so 
they may all bave some of the best parts of the 
melon, which in a good ripe melon is the core. 

Melons may be kept well till November first 
{nm ‘this latitude, in a cool cellar: aud on ice 
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very well to January first following. But I am 
in favorof eating all things only in theirregular 
time, as the good Providence gives us some 
luxuries for all seasons. 

The seeds should be saved only from the best 
specimens, well ripened, and spread and cured 
in the shade, without washing ; then put into 
bags and hung up fm a place of moderate tem- 
perature till planting-time. The best variety, 
after a lifetime of trial, I find, in this clime, to 
be what Gregory of Massachusetts calls the 
ice-cream watermelon, the same I have from 
other sources heard called a Persian melon—size 
medium, ovate; rind green, very thin, and 
brittle ; meat purplish red, solid, and very sweet 
and delicate ; seed small and white. There isan 
old Kentucky variety, called the Ice-rind, with 
the same qualities as the Persian. Rind not so 
green and seed brown; inclined to be longer 
and meat not so deepared. These are the 
best varieties I have ever tried, and I have 
tried tens of tens. The Mountain Sweet, Moun- 
tain Sprout, and Jessamine Yellow Seed, and 
other large varieties are well for market, but 
not for epicures. 

As the frequent walking to the hills, to kill 
the buga, solidifies the surface, it ought to be 
lightly hoed toward the end of this operation, 
No careless. person should be allowed to enter 
the melon-grounds, as a vine trod upon ceases 
to be useful; and the one who gathers the 
fruit should have a long stick, to steady himself 
an to displace the leaves, to find a place for the 
feet. It also often happens that the vines on 
clean surfaces find nothing to lay hold of with 
their tendrils, and are blown over by the winds 
and severely injured. In such cases they 
should be uprighted, and clods placed on the 
leaves, to steady them, or small sticks set near 
the vines, for the tendrils to lay hold of. Avoid 
walking on the grounds when quite wet, and 
never hill-up or reduce the bight of the soil 
about the stems of the vines. Make a blind 
near the melons, and be seen there at times 
with a double-barreled shot-gun; but never 
shoot.—C. M. Cray, in ‘‘ Journal Am, Agr. 
Associution.”’ 


ADVANTAGES OF A RYE CROP. 








Srnor the heat and drougbt have prevented 
that preparation of the soil necessary to a 
wheat crop, as, if sown, so long as it remains 
dry the seed will not germinate, and where it 
does the chinch bugs will wholly or partially 
destroy the crop soon after it is outof the 
ground,as inthe Fall of 1874; and since it is like- 
ly that wheat will be winter-killed, asin 1874-5, 
I suggest that rye be sowed in place of wheat, 
for the following reasons: rye is the hardiest 
cereal, especially in times of drought and low 
temperature ; and it may be sown in dry soila 
month or six weeks after wheat, with almost a 
certainty of making a crop on good wheat-soll. 
Besides, the seed is much less costly than 
wheat and only half as many quarts are re- 
quired to seed an acre. Moreover, itis ready 
for harvest ten days to two weeks earlier than 
wheat, and, on account of the sparseness of its 
foliage, it is one of the best of the cereals with 
which to seed lands to clover or timothy. I 
have a little personal experience of the rye 
crop, which happened in the Fall of 1874 and 
the following Spring. Among other crop 
trials—Winter wheat having failed for two or 
three previous years—I resolved to make an ex- 
perimect of sowing metis (a mixture of half rye 
and half wheat), which was done on well-pre- 
pared, strong corn-land, some time in October. 
In due time the wheat and rye came up; 
but, on account of the prevailing drought, 
neither made much growth, but went 
into winter-quarters {in fairly good condi- 
tion. The Winter proved a Very severe one 
and the Winter-wheat crop of the country suf- 
fered severely. Of the metis every stool of 
wheat was killed, notwithstandins the protec- 
tion supposed to be afforded by ‘! e rye; but 
the rye crop that year turned out remarkably 
well and the mefis field yielded not far from 13 
bushels per acre. During November, the 
same year, it became desirable to provide 
an early green coat for a considerable breadth 
of bare lawn, where the grass-seed sown early 
in the season had failed, on account of the 
beat and drought, and recourse was had to 
rye. Some time early in November the 
ground was gone over with a scarifier, and 
subsequently with a barrow, and a very un- 
promising seed-bed was prepared—cloddy and 


as dry asa bone and quite as hard, Rye was | 


then sown at the rate of haif a bushel per acre, 
and, a light rain or two falling, it showed 
fairly above ground before bard-freezing 
weather came on. Nevertheless, the plants 
got safely through, and made so large a growth 
that they were cut, after the heads appeared, 
some time in May ; and a second crop coming 
on, it was harvested a week after other pieces, 
and yielded nearly 8 bushels per acre. 

This I think to be pretty good evidence 
that rye wili stand almost any amount of 
dry and cold weather, and encourages me to 
say that, if the present drought continues late 
into the Fall, there will not be one chance in 





ten that Winter wheat will get a good start this 
year, nor a greater chance of surviving a long, 
dry, cold Winter; but, on the otber hand, if 
rye is sowed a month or six weeks later than 
the ordinary time for wheat, and under con- 
ditions of poor preparation of the soil, insepa- 
rable from continued drought, the chances are 
five to one that the crop will be a moderate, if 
not aremarkable success. Rye, like oats, is 
never sought after by the chinch bug and he 
seldom does damage to it; and, besides, it 
may be safely sowed after the insect has been 
chilled beyond doing material damage in the 
Fall,and harvested before the same pest getg 
to work in the Spring. 

The gravity of the agricultural situation in 
portions of the Winter-wheat belt is not wholly 
represented by the loss of the corn, wheat, and 
other crops and the total failure of pastures 
and meadows to yield grass, and it is not until 
one comes to comprehend that, even if a large 
acreage of wheat should be got into the 
ground, the chances are very much in favor of 
its destruction by chinch bugs and Winter- 
killing. To be sure, I may be all wrong; but 
I find those who know the country best and 
longest point, as 1 do, to the experiences of the 
past in confirmation of this view. Professor 
Thomas says that he feels confident he can 
foretell chinch-bug years, which are invariably 
those when two more or less droughty Summers 
come together; but crop failures and chinch 
bugs are so closely associated that it is im- 
possible to separate one from the other, or 
these from years of excessive rainfall, when 
crops are drowned out during growth, and 
before harvest or thereafter the grain is spoiled 
by after-harvest rains, as in 1875 and 1876 and 
somewhat in 1877.—Uountry Gentleman, 





NEW MAGNOLIAS. 





Amone the Asiatic shrubs I may very prop- 
erly here call attention to certain new mag- 
nolias, They occups, in two cases, at least, the 
transition point between trees and shrubs; but 
they are more properly shrubs, since their 
peculiar beauty demands that their branches be 
preserved close to the ground, which gives 
them in everything but size the effect of a 
true shrub. The really shrab-like magnolia is- 
Magnolia Halleana or M. stellata, the most com- 
pact and slow-growing of its race. It has 
been introduced from Japan for many years ; 
but has not until recently been received with 
anything Mke the attention it deserves. The 
leaves are dark green, somewhat small for a 
magnolia, and given to disposing themselves 
in very picturesque masses. If it is the most 
dwarf of Asiatic magnolias, it is also the 
hardiest and most readily transplanted. Its 
prime charm consists in its flowers. They are 
more than creamy-white, they are snow-white, 
with a peculiar brilliance of texture; but, 
more than all, they are delicately fragrant, 
more fragrant than any other hardy magnolia, 
except the one I am about to point out to you. 
When open, these flowers, which come earlier 
than the bloom of any other magnolia and 
before the leaves, remind one of the star-shaped 
clematis ; but in their loveliest form, half 
opened, their graceful curves are like those of 
white water-lilies, The earliness and beauty 
of this flower andthe sudden manner in which 
it bursts into bloom indicates a capacity for 
producing early forced flowers of the finest 
quality. I only wonder florists have not 
recognized the value of this fact. Magnolia 
Halleana occupies the outskirts of an irregular 
group of different magnvlias, situated near 
the boundaries and not far from the house, 
Back of it and very conspicuously placed is 
the latest attraction from Japan, Mcyno/ia 
parviflora, It reminds one of a large-growing 
Magnolia glauea—our common sweet-scented 
swamp species, Tbe leaves are rich and mas- 
sive and the general habit as vigorous as any 
of the Asiatic magnolias; but the flowers that 
bloom in June are simply charming. Beauti- 
ful, also, exceedingly, in a curving cream- 
colored cup of petals, the stamens and pistils 
unite into a cri:nson, elongated mass, that con- 
trasts most effectively with the surrounding 
white. Yet, attractive as all these qualities 
are, the odor surpasses them altogether. 
Doubtless, you know the half-hardy Southern 
Magnolia fuscata, If you do, you may conceive 
something of the degree of sweetness of Mag- 
nolia parviflora, Froma plant standing near 
the far end of a greenhouse, one hundred feet 
long, the spicy odor im presses youimmediately 
on opening the door. A large Maguolia par- 
viflora has proved perfectly hardy for severa] 
years and good judges declare it a great 
acquisition. 

On the other hand, if it were not for Mag. 
nolia parviflora, we should consider the some- 
what longer known Magnolia hypoleuca un- 
rivaled in its way. This magnolia, of which 
there is a fine specimen on our lawn, is as hardy 
and vigorous as Magnolia parvifora. The 
leaves are much finer and longer, being over a 
foot in length, silvery underneath, with a 
bright. red midrib and leaf-stem. Creamy- 
white and delightfully sweet-scented, Magnolia 
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hypoleuca blooms as late as Magnolia parviflora 
and apparently as sparsely; but, sparsely op 
not, itis very plesant to see such attractive 
flowers in June, having parted regretfully 
from our beautiful Chinese magnolia blos- 
soms more than a month since. The silvery 
green and red of the leaves of Magnolia hypo- 
leuca vary somewhat in beauty, but are always 
rich and effective.—Samvuge. Parsons, JR 





HY ACINTHS. 


Tue preferable season for planting hyacinths 
in the open ground is in October and No- 
vember; but they can be set out at any lates 
time, as long asthe ground is open and the 
bulbs remain sound. The best compost for the 
bulbs is the following: one-third river or sea- 
eand, one-third well-rotted cow-manure, and 
one-third good garden-mold; or, where the 
soil is naturally light, well-rotted cow-manure 
liberally intermixed is all sufficient. The beds 
composed of the above compost should be well 
dug, to the depth of fourteen inches, and 
raised from two to four inches above the level 
of the walks, and in Winter may be covered 
with withered leaves, long manure, or with 
light earth formed of decayed leaves from the 
woods. They should be planted about six 
inches deep and from five to six inches apart. 
Care must be taken not to press the soil too 
hard around and over the bulbs. To prevent 
mice from eating the bulbs, don’t cover with 
litter until the ground bas frozen tolerably 
hard. 

For the culture of hyacinths in pots, pre- 
pare the above compost, adding, if possible, 
a quantity of leaf-mold. The most favorable 
time for planiing is September, October, and 
November. The size of the pot depends upon 
the pumber of bulbs planted in a single one. 
Three or four bulbs in a pot of six or seven 
inches in diameter has a rich and massive 
effect. One or two bulbs in each may be planted 
in proportionally smaller pots. Two bulbs in 
each is very effective and generally preferred. 
In potting, each bulb should remain two-thirds 
above the surface of the soil. When thus 
planted, water them well, to imbed the bulbs 
firmly in the soil, allowing them to remain in 
this condition one or two days. Then bury the 
pots in the open ground to the depth of six 
inches, for six weeks, in which position the 
preparatory root-growth is made, necessary to 
a vigorous development of their flower-scapes. 
After the period adverted to, take up the pots 
and remove them to aroom not heated and not 
so cold as to freeze. Being expused to the 
light for the first time, they are, of course, very 
delicate. Care should, therefore, be exercised 
not to place them in the direct rays of the sun 
for two or three days. When about ready to 
flower, bring them to the ordinary living-room, 
where the warmth will soon cause them to 
bloom. By so bringing them outafew at a 
time you may secure a beautiful succession of 
flowers all Winter. They will need moderate 
occasional watering, until they begin to grow, 
when they should have an abundance of airin 
mild weather and plenty of water from the 
saucers while in a growing state. : 

For culture in glasses, the bulbs should be 
so placed that only the base of each touclies 
the water ; then place them, for the first ten 
days, ina dark but cool closet or room, to pro- 
mote the starting of the roots, after which ex- 
pose them to the light and air as much as pos- 
sible. Avoid placing them near gas-light. The 
water should be changed asit becomes impure. 
Draw the roots entirely ont of the glasses, rinse 
off the fibers in clean water, and wash the in- 
side of the glass well. The water should 
never be allowed to freeze, as it would not 
only burst the glass, but cause the fibers to de- 
cay. When the bulbs are well advanced, give 
them a soft shower of rain-water every day. 
This causes the bells to open rapidly and en- 
larges the flowers. Single hyacinths generally 
succeed better in glasses than double ones.— 
James M. Thorburn & Co, 








CURCULIOS. 


In the report on plums made by J. D. Piper 
to the Illinois Horticultural Society he says 
that Daniel Billig kept bis chicken-coops under 
his plum trees, and his trees were so heavily 
loaded that he had to prop or tie them up, to 
keep them from breaking down. Peter Myers 
made a pen around his trees, with fence-boards, 
only as Jarge as one length of the boards would 
make, and put two pigs in each pen; and he, too, 
had to prop bis trees, to keep them from break- 
ing with loads of fruit. These cases are men- 
tioned to show how effectually destroying the 
fallen and infested fruit protects the crop,which 
would only clear the insects for another year, 
were it not that the presence of the fowls and 
pigs served to frighten away the timid cur- 
eulios from puncturing the present year’s crop. 





SPIN ACH. 


Every farmer should take a step toward 


supplying his table next Spring by planting « 
bed of spinach this month. It is but little 
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r cTeRus ALC: TALOGUES FRTE 
ah. iva, Bhot C tune. volvers, Ammunition, Bein 
Fishing Tackie, A. 4c. sent C. 0. D. for ezamination. i 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, 

















Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Bro s, Cabriolets, 


nee I ent, ie 


cw” Fitted with mt gE 
ashoer 


ALI. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO,, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
_IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


SP, ESTERBROOK’S *Pene. 
a 














4, \EADING A 





New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Camden, N. J. 








”| WILLIAM i DROWN & 60.3 
UMBRELLAS 


For Sale by the Best Dealers. 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


G50, 8. CLUETT, BRO, & C0., Manufacturers, 


FOR SALE BY 


The Leading Dealers of the United States. 


TEXAS _ 


ARERANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Labore Immediate Em nt,at Good W 
a teen Ge Railroads in Texas alone. . 


IMMIGRATION CO. 




















Will mall on application, free ao cost, with ee pea be os ag information of 
Tex 7 Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditatin; ee lease address 
J. N. VICTOR, Eastern Manager, 243 Beeadwey, | How Yi 


— é. DUVAL, i Bee'y Austin, Tex. 
yp Ly. ce Wat. W LANG, Pres. n, E. C. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 





There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Sesnemtens Any Shade. 


ee * B.""—As there are imitations now on the market see that above “ TRADE 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the ‘ ‘GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


\HURCH The “EARPHONE” 
U ~ HI ‘e) N SS 2 MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 











A full trial is given before lay 
ARPET LINING CO. All interested should call and examine or enclose 
AMERICAN nf An ork an et fe... stamp for circular. H. T. CLARK, 729 Broadway, N. Y. 








STERLING + SIVER WARE. WARRANTED *, 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


CLEOPATRA. 


oo LINE. 


Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURIVG CO., Wallingford, Conn. 








SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


re, BACON PANOS. 12 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


oD THE, 26 


NEW YORK 
o> WEEKLY << 


EXPRESS 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


a@The oldest, best, and cheapest of the 
New York Weeklies, and the most attract- 
ivelamily Journal for the Farmer and 
Country Merchant published. 

I7THE NEW YORK WEEKLY EX- 
PRESS publishes each week the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle Sermons of Rev. T. DE WITT 
TALMAGE, by direct arrangement with 
him, and is the only journal publishing 
them by authority. " 

It will also publish from time to time the 
notable sermons of other eminent divines 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. 


SEE THE GREAT PREMIUM LIST. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 











Address all Correspondence 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS, 


23 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR KITCHEN AND ROUSEROLD USE. 


¢ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ® 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


THE 
Best in the Market. 
? Sold Everywhere. 
v MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geveva, Kane Co., Itt. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ ita, 
113 Chambers oS Y. 


— UMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanen road 
hicle, with waned o paween rson can ride 
three miles could 


as 
walk one. The exercise 
health a 
























Trin ea 


enclose stamp for Circular. 








ty Tae LFPErErDErT”’ Pages, Nog. 94 app ZF Ross Sager. 


W. 0. ROGRS, 99 Court St., Room 4, Boston. 
a 








